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TO THE RCAT HONOURABLE | 
THE EARL OF SHELBURNE, 


ONE OF 
K1S MAJESTY'S PRINCIPAL SECRETARIES OF STATE, 


My Loky, 
'J AVING been accidentally acquainted with your 
Lordſhip's ſituation and character, betore you be- 
came conipicuous to the public eye, it was impoſſible 
that you ſhould not occur to my mind, while I was en- 
deayouring to introduce TELEMACHUS to my country- 
men, as an example of m_ virtue and noble views.— 
There was a time, when, like him, you took the field 
asa vohunteer, to qualify yourſelt tor command in defence 
of your country; and, though a youth, diſtinguiſhed 
yourſelf in arms upon a foreign ſhore : but the parallel, 
however ſtriking, is rather general than particular, rather 
in character than ſituation it conſiſts in the ſteady pur- 
ſuit of the great purpoſes of life, at an age when diſſipa- 
tion is ſcarcely ſuppoſed to delerve cenſure. 


As the friend of man, jealous of public liberty; ag 


honoured by the beſt of princes, with the adminiſtration 
of the beſt government ; as having not talents only, but 


paſſions, directed to the community as their object; as 


a citizen from whom, when tune ſhall have ingrafted 
experience upon ability, your country may expect yrt 
more important ſervices; I offer 2% without apology, 
this public teſtimony of my reſpect. There is a natural 
equality among mankind, which ſhould never be forgot- 
ten amidſt all the differences of circumſtance and ſituation : 
and he who, without party views or {miſter intereſt, pays 
the tribute of praiſe where his heart acknowledges merit, 
can never be Loy pointed in the event, but when he is 
miſtaken in the 3 | 
Jam, with the greateſt reſpect, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's faithful, 5 
And moſt obedient humble Servant, 
JOHN HAWEKESWORTH, 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 


HE Telemachus of the celebrated archbiſhop of 


Cambray, is a work of ſuch reputation, that it would 


be ſcarce leſs abſurd to recommend it, than to recommend 
the writings of Homer and Virgil: it holds the firſt claſs 
among the moral works of imagination in France it has 
paſſed through innumerable editions ; art has been ex- 
hauſted to adorn it, and learning to illuſtrate its beauties z 
it has been tranſlated into every language in Europe, the 
Turkiſh not excepted; and there are no leſs than five 
tranſlations of it in our own; to tranſlate it, indeed, is 
eaſy ; but to tranſlate it ſo as to give it the ſame rank in 
2 foreign language that it holds in the original, is difh- 
cult. It has generally been thought, that a perfect 
knowledge of the correſponding words, through all their 
inflexions, in two languages, 1s a ſuthcient qualification 
to tranſlate one into the other ; and, conſequently, that 
a fine book in one language will, in the hands of a tran- 
ſlator ſo qualified, neceſſarily become a fine book in an- 
other; this however is ſo far from being true, that a book 


which has any merit, beſides that of truth and ſentiment 


in the abſtract, will be bad in the verſion, in proportion 
as it is good in the original, if the tranſlator be qualified 
only for verbal interpretation. | | 

To tranſlate a work of Fancy, which owes great part 
of its power to poetical beauties and elegance of compoſi- 
tion, ſome taſte for poetry, and ſome {kill in writing, is 
certainly neceflary, of which all who have hitherto tran- 
ſlated Fenelon's Tclemachus into Engliſh were totally 
deſtitute; their verſions, indeed, arc, in general, to 
much the ſame, that, one having failed, it is difficult to 
conceive what encouraged the hope that another would 
ſucceed : my tranſlation is, at leaſt, very different from 
all others; and yet J have ſcrupulouſly preſerved, not 
only every incident, and every jentiment, but evenevery 
metaphor, as far as the different genius of the two lan- 
guages would admit. | 

To thole who have read this work only as an exerciſe 
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vi TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 
at ſchool, its beauties are wholly unknown; and among 
them that have learned French in this country, there is 
not, probably, above one in fifty who can now read it 
in the original, with more advantages than a native of 
France would read Pope's Rape of the Lock in a proſe 
tranſlation. | 8 

To both theſe, therefore, as well as to perſons who 
are wholly unacquainted with the French language, this 
verſion, if I have been able to accompliſh my purpoſe, 
may be acceptable: it may allo facilitate and ſweeten the 
labour of thoſe that are learning it; it may give them a 
reliſh for a book that will probably be put into their 
hands; and though it may not much aſſiſt them in a mere 
yerbal conſtruction, it may perhaps thew them its in- 
ſufficiency, and excite an attempt to transfuſe the ſpirit 
with the ſenſe. „ 
My principal view, however, was much more exten- 
five than to aſſiſt learners of the French language. I 


have attempted to render a work full of ingenious fiction, 


juſt reaſoning, important precepts, and poetical imagery, 
as pleaſing in Engliſh, as it is in French, to thoſe who 
read it as their native tongue: if I have ſucceeded, I 
have not only made a valuable addition to our polite 


literature, but rendered my country a much more im- 


portant ſervice, by putting into the hands of our youth 
one of the few books, which genius and learning have de- 
dicated to virtue; which at once captivates the imagina- 
tion, informs the underſtanding, and regulates the will, 


THE 
ADVENTURES 0 
| OF j 
TELEMACHUS, | 
BOOK. 1. | 
Telemachus, conducted by Minerva under the likeneſs of | 


Mentor, lands, after having ſuffered ſhipwreck, up- 
on the iſland of the Goddeſs Calypſo, who was ſill re- 
gretting the departure of Ulyſſes. The Goddeſs re- 
cerves him fawuurably, concerves a paſſion for him, offers 
him immortality, and inquires his adventures. He re- 
lates his voyage to Pylos and Lacedamon ; bis fhipuoreck b 
on the coaſt of Sicily; the danger he was in of being offer- 4 
ed as a ſacrifice to the manes of Anchiſes ; the aſſiſtance 
evhich Mentor and he gave Aceſtes againſt an incur— 
fron of Barbarians, and the gratitude of the king, who, 
to reward their ſervice, gave them a Tyrian veſſel, that 
they might return to their country. | 
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FE grief of Calypſo, for the departure of Ulyſſes, 
would admit of no comfort; and ſhe regretted her 
immortality, as that which could only perpetuate afflic- 

; tion, and aggravate calamity by deſpair; her grotto no 
more echoed with the muſic of her voice; and her nymphs 
3 waitedata diſtance, with timidity and filence. She often 
wandered alone along the borders of her ifland, amidft 

the luxuriance of a perpetual ſpring; but the beauties - 

that bloomed around her, inſtead of ſooth ing her grief, 4 

only impreſſed more ſtrongly upon her mind the idea of 
Ulyſſes, who had been lo often the companion of her wal':. 
Sometimes ſhe ſtood motionleſs upon the beach z and while 

her eyes were fixed upou that. part of the horizon 7 

8 the 


8 TELEMACHUS. 
the leſſening bark of the hero at length diſappeared, they 
overflowed with tears. Here the was one day ſurpriſed 
with the ſudden appearance of a ſhipwreck ; broken benches 
and oars lay ſcattered about upon the {and ; and a rud- 
der, a maſt, and ſome cordage, were floating near the 
ſhore : ſoon after, ſhe perceived at a diftance two men, 
one of whom appeared to be ancient; and in the other, al- 
though a vr ſhe diſcovered a ſtrong reſemblance of 
Ulyfles ; the ſame benevolence and dignity were united in 
his aſpect; his ſtature was equally tall, and his port ma- 
jeſtic. The goddeſs knew immediately that this was 
Telemachus; but, notwithſtanding the penetration of 
divine ſagacity ſhe could not diſcover who was his com- 
panion; for it is the prerogative of ſuperior deities to 
conceal whatever they pleaſe from thoſe of a lower claſs ; 
and it was the pleature of Minerva, who accompanied 
Telemachus, in the likeneſs of Mentor, to be concealed 
from Calypſo. Calypſo, however, rejoiced in the hap- 
y ſhipwreck, which had reſtored Ulyſſes to her wiſhes 
in the perſon of his ſon : ſhe advanced to meet him; and, 
affecting not to know him—* How haſt thou preſumed,” 
faid ſhe, to land on this iſland ? Knoweſt thou not, that 
from my dominions no daring intruder departs un- 
5 puniſhed ?* By this menace, ſhe hoped to conceal the joy 
which glowed in her bolom, and which ſhe could not 
prevent from ſparkling in her countenance, $ Whoever 
thou art, replied Telemachus; whether thou art in- 
© deed a goddeſs, or whether, with all the appearance of 
F divinity, thou art yet a mortal; canſt thou regard with 
© inſenſibility the misfortunes of a ſon, who, committing 
c his life to the caprice of the winds and waves, in {earch 
of a father, has ſuffered ſhipwreck againſt theſe rocks ?* 
— Who, then, is that father whom thou ſeekeſt ?* re- 
plied the goddeſs, * He is one of the confederate kings, 
anſwered Telemachus, who, after a ſiege of ten years, 
f laid Troy in aſhes; and his name is Ulyſſes: a name 
© which he has rendered famous by his proweſs, and yet 
c more by his wiſdom, not only through all Greece, but 
to the remoteſt boundaries of Aſia, This Ulyſles, the 
| | mighty 
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TELEMACHUS, 9 
mighty and the wiſe, is now a wanderer on the deep, 
the ſport of tempeſts which no force can reſiſt, and the 
prey of dangers which no fagacity can elude: his 
country ſeems to fly before him ; Penelope, his wife, 
deſpairs at Ithaca of his return; and I, though equally 
deſtitute of hope, purſue him through all the perils that 
he has paſſed, and ſeek him upon every coaſt. I ſeek 
him; but, alas! perhaps the ſea has already ctoled 
over him for ever! O goddeſs! compaſſionate our diſ- 
treſs; and if thou knoweſt what the Fates have 
wrought, either to ſave or to deſtroy Ulyſſes, vouch- 
fate this knowledge to Telemachus his ſon !” 

Such force of eloquence, ſuch maturity of wiſdom, and 
ſuch blooming youth, filled the boſom of Calypto with 
aſtoniſhment and tenderneſs: ſhe gazed upon him with 
a fixed attention; but her eyes were ſtill unlatisRed, and 
ſhe remained ſome time filent. At length the faid— 
We will acquaint Telemachus with the adventures of 
© his father; but the ſtory will be long: it is now time 
© that you ſhould repair that ſtrength by reſt which has 
© been exhauſted by abate, I will receive you to my 
* dwelling as my ſon; you ſhall be my comfort in this 
« ſolitude; and, if you are not voluntarily wretched, I 
© will be your felicity.“ | 

Telemachus followed the goddeſs, who was encircled 
by a crowd of young nymphs ; among whom the was 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſuperiority of her ſtature, as the tow- 
ering ſummit of a lofty oak is ſeen, in the midſt of a fo- 
\ reſt, above all the trees that ſurround it. He was ſtruck 
with the ſplendour of her beauty, the rich purple of her 
long and flowing robe, her hair that was tied with grace- 
ful negligence behind her, and the vivacity and ſottneſs 
that were mingled in her eyes. Mentor followed Tele- 
machus, 1aodeſtly ſilent, and looking downward. When 
they arrived at the entrance of the grotto, Telemachus 
was ſurpriſed to diſcover, under the appearance of rural 
{mplicity, whatever could captivate the fight. 'T here _ 
was, indeed, neither gold nor . nor marble; no de- 
corated columns, no paintings, no ſtatues, 8 be 
cen: 
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10 | TELEMACHUS, 
ſeen: but the grotto conſiſted of ſeveral vaults cut in the 
rock ; the roof was embelliſhed with ſhells and pebbles; 
and the want of tapeſtry was ſupplied by the luxuriance 
of a young vine, which extended its branches equally 
on every ſide, Here the heat of the fun was tempered by 
the freſhneſs of the breeze ; the rivulets that, with footh- 
ing murmurs, wandered through meadows of interming- 
Jed violets and amaranth, formed innumerable baths, 
that were pure and tranſparent as cryſtal: the verdant 
carpet which nature had ſpread round the grotto, was 
adorned with a thouſand flowers; and, at a ſmall diſ- 
tance, there was a wood of thoſe trees, that, in every 
ſeaſon, unfold new bloſſoms, which diffuſe ambroſial 


fragranee, and ripen into golden fruit. In this wood, 


winch was impervious to the rays of the ſun, and height- 
ened the beauty of the adjacent meadows by an agreea- 
ble oppoſition of light and ſhade, - nothing was to be 
heard but the melody of birds, or the fall of water, which, 
precipitating from the ſummit of a rock, was daſhed 
into foam below; where, forming a ſmall rivulet, it 
glided haſtily over the meadow, | 

The grotto of Calypſo was ſituated on the declivity of 
an hill, and commanded a proſpect of the ſea, ſometimes 
ſmooth, peaceful, and limpid ; ſometimes ſwelling into 


mountains, and breaking with idle rage againſt the 


ſhore. At another yiew a river was diſcovered, in which 
were many iſlands, ſurrounded with limes that were co- 
vered with flowers, and poplars that raiſed their heads 
to the clouds: the ſtreams which formed thoſe iſlands 
ſeemed to ſtray through the fields with a kind of ſportful 
wantonneſs ; {ome rolled along in tranſlucent waves with | 
a tumultuous rapidity ; ſome glided away in ſilence with 
a motion that was- 4 perceptible; and others, after 


a long circuit, turned back, as if they wiſhed to iſſue 
again from their ſource, and were unwilling to quit the 
paradiſe through which they flowed. The diſtant hills 
and mountains hid their ſummits in the blue yapours 
that hovered over them, and diverſified the horizon with 
cloudy figures that were equally pleaſing and _— 
| | The 
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9 8 TELEMACHUS, 11 
The mountains that were leſs remote, were covered with 


vines; the branches of which were interwoven with each 


other, and hung down in feſtoons : the grapes, which 
furpaſſed in luſtre the richeſt purple, were too exuberant 
to be concealed by the foliage; and the branches bowed 
under the weight of the fruit. The fig, the olive, the 
pomegranate, and other trees without number, overſpread 
the plain; ſo that the whole country had the appearance 
of a garden of infinite variety and boundleſs extent. 

The ae having diſplayed this profuſion of beau- 
ty to Telemachus; diſmiſſed him: Go, now, ſaid ſhe, 
and refreſh yourſelf; and change your apparel, which 
is wet: I will afterwards ſee you again, and relate ſuch 
« things as ſhall not amuſe your ear only, but affect your 
heart. She then cauſed him to enter; with his friend, 
into the moſt ſecret receſs of a grotto adjoining to het 
own : here the nymphs had already kindled a fre with 
ſome billets of cedar, which perfumed the place; and 
had left change of apparel for the new gueſts. Telema- 
chus perceiving that a tunic of the Felt wool, whiter 
than inow, he purple robe richly embroidered with 
gold, were intended for him, contemplated the magnifi- 
cence of his dreſs with a pleaſure to which young minds 
are eaſily betrayed, 

Mentor perceived his weakneſs, and reproved it; 
Are theſe, then, ſaid he, © O Telemachus ! ſuch thoughts 
as become the ſon of Ulyſſes ? Be rather ſtudious to ap- 
propriate the character of thy father, and to ſurmount 
the perſecutions of Fortune. The youth who, like a 
woman, loves to adorn his perſon, has renounced al! 
claim to wiſdom and to glory: glory is due to thoſe 
only who dare to aſſociate with Pain, and have tramp- 
led Pleature under theif feet. 

Telemachus anſwered with a ſegh— “ May the gods 
deſtroy me, rather than ſuffer me to be enſlaved by vo- 
luptuous effeminacy ! No; the ſon of Ulyſſes ſhall ne- 
ver be ſeduced by the charms of enervating and inglo- 
rious caſe! But how gracious is heaven to have direct- 
© ed us, deſtitute and ſhip-wrecked, to this goddels; or 
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12 TELEMAC HUS. 

this mortal, who has loaded us with benefits! 
Fear rather,” replied Mentor, © left her wiles ſhould 
overwhelm thee with ruin: fear her deceitful blandiſh- 
ments more than the rocks on which thou haſt ſuffer- 
ed ſhipwreck ; tor ſhipwreck and death are leſs dread- 
ful than thoſe pleaſures by which virtue is ſubverted. 
Believe not the tales which ſhe ſhall relate: the pre- 
ſumption of youth hopes all things from itſelf ; and, 
however impotent, believes it has power over every 
event; it dreams of ſecurity in the midſt of danger, 
and liſtens to ſubtilty without ſuſpicion. Beware of 
the ſeducing eloquence of Calypſo; that miſchief 
which, like a ſerpent, is concealed by the flowers un- 
der which it approaches: dread the latent poiſon ! 
Truſt not thyſelf; but confide implicitly in my 
counſel.” 

They then returned to Calypſo, who waited for 
them; and her nymphs, who were dreſſed in white, 
and had their hair braided, ſet before them a repait ; 
which, though it was ſimple, and eonſiſted only of ſuch 
game as they had either taken with their nets, or killed 
in the chate, was yet of exquiſite taſte, and ſerved 
up with the utmoſt elegance: wine, more rich flayoured 
than nectar, was poured from large filver vaſes, and 
ſparkled in cups of gold that were wreathed with 
Cowes, and baſkets were heaped with all the var.ety 
of fruit that is promiſed by ſpring, and beſtowed 
by autumn. In the mean time, four of the attendant ! 
nymphs began to ſing : their firſt theme was the battle 
of the Gods and Titans; then they celebrated the loves 
of Jupiter and Semele, the birth of Bacchus, and his 
education under old Silenus; the race of Atalanta with 


' Hippomenes, whom ſhe conquered with golden apples 


that were gathered in the garden of the Heſperides : the 
wars of Troy were reſerved to the laſt ; the proweſs and 
the wiſdom of Ulyſles were extolled with all the hyber- 
bole of praiſe ; and the principal nymph, whoſe name 
was Leucothoe, to the harmonious voices of the chorus, 
Joined the muſic of her lyre. When Telemachus 1 
, ; N 6. the 
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 _ TELEMACHUS, 73 
wie name of his father, the tears which ſtole down his 
cheeks added new luſtre to his beauty: but Calypſo, 
erceiving that he was too ſenſibly touched, and neg- 
fected to eat, made a fignal to her nymphs, and the 
immediately changed the fubie&t to the battle of the 
Centaurs with the Lapithæ, and the deſcent, of Orpheus 
to bring back his Eurydice from hell. 125 
When the repaſt was ended, Calypſo took Telemachus 
aſide, and addreſlſed him thus—* Thou ſeeſt, O fon of the 
great Ulyſſes! with what favour J have received thee: 
* know, that I am immortal; no human foot pro- 
tanes this iſjand, unpuniſhed ; nor would even ſhip- 
wreck have averted my indignation from thee, if my 
heart were not touched with more than thy misfor— 
tunes. Thy father was equally diſtinguiſhed by my 


favour; but alas! he knew not how to improve the 


here he might have lived for ever in a ſtate of im- 
morality with me: but a fond deſire of returning to 


bo 

c 

c 

c 

c 

© advantage. 
« 

„ 

his wretched itland blinded him to the proſpect of ſu- 
0 
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I detained him long in this ns and 


rior fel:city. Thou ſeeſt what he has loſt for 
thaca; a country to Which he can never return. He 
reſolved to leave me; and departed : but a tempeſt 
evenged the infult : and the vetlc} in which he was 
embarked, having been long the {port of the ſtorm, 
was at laſt ſwallowed up in the deep. Let this ex- 
ample influence thy conduct : all hopes of again fee- 
ing thy father, and of iucceeding to his throne, are 
now at an end; but do not too deeply regret this lots, 


* dominion, and more permanent telicity.* Calypſo, 


after this declaration, exerted all her eloquence to dif- 


play the happineſs ſhe had conterred upon Ulyfles : ſhe 


allo; related his adventure in the cave of Polypheme, 


the Cyclop, and in the country of Antiphates, King of 
the Leſtrygones; the forgot neither what happened to 
him in the Iſland of Circe, the daughter of the Sun; 
nor the dangers of his paſſage between Scylla and Cha- 
rilxtis, She deſcribed the laſt tempeſt that had been 

B railed 


ſince thou haſt found a goddeſs who offers thee ſuperior - 
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14 TELEMAcHus. | 
raiſed againſt him by Neptune, after his departure from 
her; in which ſhe inſinuated that he had periſhed, con- 
cealing his arrival in the Ifland of the Phoenicians. Te- 
lemaehus; who had too haſtily congratulated himſelf 
upon the bounty of Calypſo, now perceived the miſchief 
ot her deſigns, and the wiſdom of that countel which 
had been juſt given him by Mentor; he therefore an- 
ſwered, in few words—* Forgive, O goddels ! involun- 
© tary ſorrow: my heart is now luſceptible only of 
' regret; but I may hereafter be again capable of fe- 

licity. Suffer me now to pay, at leaſt, a few tears to 

the memory of my father; ſince thou knoweſt, better 
than his ſon, how well he deſerves the tribute.“ 

Calypſo, perceiving that it was not now her intereſt 
to preis him farther, feigned to participate his ſorrow, 
and to regret the fate of Ulyſſes ; but, that ſhe might 
gain a more perfect knowledge of the means by which 
his uffections were to be engaged, ſhe enquired the par- 
ticulars of this ſhipwreck, and by what accidents he 
had been thrown upon her coaſt. The ſtory of my 
© misfortunes,” ſaid he, „will be too long. — How- 
ever long,” ſaid Calypſo, © I am impatient to hear it; 
* indulge me, therefore, without delay,“ Telemachus 
often refuſed ; hut ſhe continued her ſolicitation, and at 
length he complied. 

© I ſet out from Ithata to enquire after my father of 

thoſe princes who had returned from the ſiege of Troy. | 

The ſuitors of Penelope, my mother, were ſurpriſed at 
my departure; becauſe from them, whom I kfiew to 

be perfidious, J had concealed my purpoſe: but nei- 

ther Neſtor, whom JI faw at Pylos; nor Menelaus; 
who received me with affect ion at Latedemon ; knew | 
whether my father was among the living or the dead. | 

I was at length impatient of perpetual ſuſpenſe and 

uncertainty z and therefore formed a reſolution to go 

into Sicily, Whither my father was ſaid to have been 
driven by contraty winds: but the prudence of Men- 
tor, who is here the companion of my fortunes, op- 
poſed the execution of fo raſh a deſign, by repreſent- 
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TELEMACHUS. n 35 
« ing my danger, on the one hand, from the Cyclops, 
the gigantic monſters who riot upon human fleih; and 
© on the other, from the fleet of ZEneas and the Tro- 
« jans, who were hovering about thoſe coalts. © The 
% Trojans,” ſaid he, © are irritated againſt all the 
© Greeks; but above all, againſt Ulyſſes ; whoſe ſon, 
e therefore, they would rejoice to deſtroy : return, then, 
“ to Ithaca; perhaps your father, who is beloyed of 
the gods, may be returned already. But if heaven 
& has decreed his death, if he ſhall ſee Ithaca no more, 
it is fit that you return to avenge him, and to deliver 


your mother; to diſplay your wiſdom to attending 


© nations; and to let all Greece behold, in Telemachus, 
ea ſovereign not leſs worthy of the throne than Ulyſſes. 
© This counlel, which was the voice of Realon, I re- 
jected, and. liſtened only to the ſuggeſtions of my 
paſſions ; but ſuch was the affection of my friend, 
that he embarked with me for that voyage, which, in 
the folly of my preſurnption, I undertook contrary to 
his advice; and the gods, perhaps, pexmitted the 
tault, that the calamity which it drew upon me might 
teach me wiſdom, * | | 

While Telemachus had been ſpeaking, Calypſo had 
attentively conſidered Mentor, and was wddenly chilled 
with aſtoniſhment: ſhe imagined that ſhe perceived in 


* 


him ſomething more than human; and not being able to 


reſolve the perplexity of her thoughts into any probable 
determination, the preſence of this inſcrutable being con- 
tinued to agitate her mind with ſuſpicion and dread, 
But fearing yet more that her confuſion ſhould be per- 
ceived Proceed, ſaid ſhe to Telemachus, to gratify 
5 wy curioſity :* and Telemachus accordingly continued 

is ſtory. 

4 W. ſteered ſome time with a favourable wind for 
« Sicily ; but, at length, a tempeſt overcalt the {ky, and 
F cz A us in ſudden darkneſs. Ry the tranſient 
« gleams of the lightning we perceived ther veſſels that 
were expoſed to the ſame danger; and were toon con- 
$ yinced that they were part of the Trojan fleet, which 

| B 2 © were 
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16 TFELEMACHUs. 
were not leſs to be dreaded by us than ſhoals and 
rocks. Then, but it was too late, I perfectly com- 
prehended what the ardour of youth had before pre- 
vented me froni conſidering with ſufficient attention. 
In this dreadful exigence, Mentor appeared not only 
fearleſs and calm, but more than uſually cheerful: he 
encouraged me to hope; and as he ſpake, I perceived 
myſelf inſpired with invincible fortitude. While he 
was directing the navigation of the veſſel with the ut- 
moſt tranquillity, the pilot being incapacitated by Þ 
terror and contution—* My dear Mentor,” faid I, 
why did I reject your advice? What greater evil can 
befal me than a confidence in my own opinion, at 
an age which can form no judgment of the future, 
has gained no experience from the paſt, and knows | 
not how to employ the prelent. If we furvive | 
this tempeſt, I will diſtruſt myſelf as my moſt dan- 
gerous enemy, and confide only in Mentor as my 
triend.”” Mentor replied with a ſmile—“ I have 
no deſire to roproach you with the fault which you | 
have committed: if you have ſuch a ſenſe of it as will 
enable you to repreſs the violence of defire hereafter, | 
I am ſatisfied: but, when danger ſhall be paſt, per- 
haps pretumption may return; it is, however, by 
courage only that we can now eſcape. Before we in- | 
cur danger, we ſhould conſider it as formidable: but 
when it is preſent, we ſhould treat it with contempt : | 
now, theretore, ſhew thyſelf worthy of Ulyſles, and 
diſcover a mind ſuperior to all the evils which com- 
“bine againſt three. The candour and magnanimity # 
of Mentor gave me great pleaſure ; but I was trant- ? 
ported with wonder and delight at the ſtratagem by 
which he delivered us. Juſt as the clouds broke, and 
the light muſt in a few minutes have diſcovered us to 
the Trojans, who were very near, he remarked, that 
one of their veſſels, which greatly reſembled ours, ex- | 
cept that the ftern was decorated with garlands of | 
flowers, had been ſeparated from the reſt of the fleet in 
the ſtorm: he immediately placed ornaments of the 
| « tame 
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TELEMACHUS, 17 
ſame kind at the ſtern of our veſſel; and made them 
faſt himſelf with bandages of the ſame colour as thote 
of the Trojans ; he alto ordered the rowers to ſtoop 
over their ſeats as low as poſſible, that our enemies 
might not diſcover them to be Greeks. In this man- 
ner he proceeded through the midſt of their fleet; and 


the Trojans, miſtaking us for their veſſel which had 


been miſſing, ſhouted as we paſſed ; we were ſometimes 
forced irreſiſtibly along with them; but, at length, 
found means to linger behind; and, while they were 
driven, by the impetuoſity of the wind, towards 
Africa, we laboured at the oar, and made our utmoſt 
effort to land on the neighbouring coaſt of Sicily. Our 
labour, indeed, ſucceeded ; but the port which we 
ſought was ſcarce leſs to be dreaded than the fleet 
which we had endeavoured to avoid; for, on the coaſt 
of Sicily we found other fugitives from Troy, wha 
had ſettled there under the government of Aceſtes, who 
was himſelf of Trojan extraction. We had no ſooner 
landed, than theſe people, imagining either that we 
were inhabitants of tome other part of the iſland, who 
had taken arms to ſurpriſe them ; or a foreign enemy, 
who had invaded the country ; burat our veſlel in the 
firſt tumult of their rage, and put all our companions 
to the ſword: Mentor and myſelf were ſpared only 
that we might be preſented to Aceſtes, and that he 
might learn from us what were our deſigns, and 


, whence we came. We entered the city, with our 


hands bound behind us; and had nothing to expect 
from this reſpite, but that our death would be made 
the ſpectacle of a cruel people as ſoon as they ſhould 
diſcover us to be Greeks. 

We were brought before Aceſtes, who was fitting 
with a iceptre of gold in his hand, adminiſtering juſtice 
to his people, and preparing to aſſiſt at a ſolemn fas 
crifice. He aſked us, with a ſtern voice, the name of 
our country, and the purpoſe of our voyage: Mentor 
inſtantly replied—** We come from the coaſt of the 


„ greater Heſperia ; and our country is not far from 


3 & thence,” 
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te thence.” He thus avoided a declaration that we wer: | 


© Greeks. But Aceſtes would hear no more; and con. 


t cluding that we were ſtrangers, who had formed ſome 


evil deſign, which we were, therefore, ſolicitous to con- 
ceal, he commanded that we ſhould be ſent into the 
neighbouring toretts, to ſerve as flaves under thoſe 
who had the care of his cattle. To live upon this 


condition was to me lels eligible than to die; and | 


© cried out“ O king! puniſh us rather with death 
© than infamy. Know, that I am Telemachus, fon o. 
the wiſe Ulyſles, king of Ithaca: in ſearch of my ta- | 
ther I am bound to every ſhore ; but, in this ſearch, | 
it I am not permitted to ſucceed, if I mult never more 
return to my country, and if I can no longer live but 
as a ſlave, put an end to my lite, and relieve me from a 
burden which I cannot ſupport. “ This exclamation 
© enflamed the multitude ; and they immediately de- 


© manded that the fon of Ulyſſes, by whoſe inhuman R 
© {ſubtilty Troy had been ſubverted, ſhould be put to 
death. Aceſtes then turning to me, cried out — “ I 


« cannot refuſe thy blood, O ſon of Ulyſſes! to the 


«© manes of thoſe "Trojans with whom thy father crowd- 


ed the banks of Acheron : thou mult die; and thy 
« conductor ſhall periſh with thee.“ At the fame in- 
« ſtant, an old man propoſed to the king that we ſhould 


© be offered up upon the tomb of Anchiſes: © Tur Þ 
ſhade of that hero, ſaid he, „“ will be gr « ified with 
their blood ; and even the great Æneas, when he ſhall 
be told of ſuch a facrifice, will be touched with joy 
at the zeal of your affection for tne ſupreme object oi 
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c his On. This propoſition was received with a 


of Anchiſes ; where two altars had been prepared: 


But, juſt at this dreadtul crilts, Mentor with all-thc 
5 © calumeſs 


ſhout of applauſe; and the execution of it was im- Wl 
mediately begun. We were conducted to the tomb 


the hallowed fire was kindled ; and the ſacrificial 3 
knife lay before us. They had adorned us, as victims, 
with garlands of flowers; and the pleadings of com- 
paſſion were overborne by the impetuoſity of zeal. 
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calmneſs of ſecurity, demanded audience of the king; 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


and addreſſed him thus: O Aceſtes! if the mistor- 


tunes of Telemachus, who is yet a youth, and has 
never borne arms againſt the Trojans, can excite no 
pity in thy breaſt, at leaſt let thy own danger awaken 
thy attention, "The ſkill that I have acquired in 
omens, by which the will of the gods 1s diſcovered, 
enables me to foretel, that within three days, a na- 
tion of Barbarians will ruſh upon thee from the 
mountains, like a flood, to ſpoil thy city, and over- 
tpread thy country with deſolation: make haſte, 
therefore, to avert the torrent; arm thy people, and 
ſecure, within the walls of the city, whatever is va- 
inable in the field. If, when three days are elapſed, 
my . predictions ſhall appear to have been falſe, let 
theſe altars be ſtained with our blood; but, on the 
contrary, if it ſhall be confirmed by the event, let 
Aceſtes remember, that he ougl.t not to take away 
the lite of thoſe to whom he will be indebted for his 
own.” At theſe words, which were pronounced, 
not with the diffidence of conjecture, but the affur- 
ance of certain knowledge, Aceſtes was aftoniſhed : 


J perceive, O ttranger!“ ſaid he, „“ that the gods, 
te who have allotted thee ſo ſmall a portion of the gifts 
ge of Fortune, have enriched thee with the more valua- 


&& 
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ble treaſures of wiſdom.““ He then commanded the 
ſolemnities of the ſacrifice to be ſuſpended, and im- 
mediately prepared againſt the invaſion Which had 
been predicted by Mentor. Multitudes of women, 
trembling with fear, and men dectepid with age, fol- 
tovecd by children, whom the alarm had terrthed into 
tears, were {een on every fide, crow ding to the city; 
the ſheep and cattle came in ſuch droves from the 
paſtures, that they were obliged to ſtand without co- 
ert in the ſtreet; and à contuſed noiſe was every 
where to be heard, of multitudes that joſtled each other 
with tumultuous and undiſtinguiſhed outcries ; miſtook 
a ſtranger for a friend; and preſſed forward with the 
uumoſt eagerncis, though they knew not whither they 
Were 
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were going. The principal citizens, indeed, imagin- 
ing themſelves to be wiſer than the reſt, regarded Men- 
tor as an impoſtor, who had invented a falſhood to 
prolong his lite : but, before the end of the third day, 
while they were yet applauding their own ſagacity, 
a cloud of duſt was perceived upon the declivity of 
the neighbouring mountains, and an innumerable mul- 
titude of armed Barbarians were ſoon after diſtin- 
guiſhed. - Theſe were the Hymerians, and other ſa- 
vages, that inhabit the Nebrodian mountains, and the 
ſummit of Agragas; regions in which the ſeverity of 
winter is never ſoftened by the breezes of ſpring. 
Thoſe who had deſpiſed the prediction of Mentor 
were now puniſhed by the lols of their ſlaves and 
their cattle; and the king addreſſed him to this effect : | 
From henceforth I forget that you are Greeks, ſince | 
© you are no more enemies, but friends; and, as you 
„were, doubtleſs, fent by the gods for our deliverance, 
% hope not leſs from your yalour than I have expe- 
& rienced from your wiſdom; delay not, therefore, to 
afford us your aſſiſtance,” 

© Atthis moment there appeared in the eyes of Men- 
tor {omewhat that intimidated the fierce, and over- 
awed the proud: he ſnatched a ſhield and an hel- 
met, girded on a {word, and poiſed a lance in his 
hand: he drew up the ſoldiers of Aceſtes, and ad- 
vanced towards the enemy at their head. Accſtes, 
whoſe courage was {till high, but whoſe body 
was enieebled by age, could only follow him at a 
diſtarce; I approached nearer to his perſon, but not 
to his valour. In the battle, his cuirals reſembicd 
the immortal ægis of Minerva; and death watching 
his tword as a ſignal, followed him from rank to rank. 
'Thus a lion of Numidia, that hunger has made yet 
more furious, ruſhes among the flock ; he kills and 
tears to pieces without reſiſtance z and the ſhepherds, 
inſtead of attempting to defend their ſheep, fly with 
terror and trepidaticn to preſerve themſclvys. 

The Barbarians, who hoped to have ſurpriſed the 
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city, were themſelves ſurpriſed and diſconcerted ; and , 


the ſubjects of Aceſtes, animated by the example and 
the voice, of Mentor, exerted a power which the 
knew not that they poſſeſſed. The ſon of the king 
who commanded the invaſion fell by my hand; our 
ages were equal, but he greatly exceeded me in ſta- 
ture: for theſe ſavages are deſcended from a race of 
giants, whoſe origin was the ſame with that of the 
Cyclops. I perceived that he deſpiſed me as feeble 
enemy; but regarding neither the fierceneſs of his de- 
meanor, nor the ſuperiority of his ſtrength, I made a 
thruſt at his breaſt with my lance; the weapon en- 
tering deeply, he vomited a torrent of blood, and ex- 
pired ; but I was in danger of being cruſhed by his 
weight as he fell, and the diſtant mountains echoed 
with the claſh of his armour. After I had ſtripped 
the body of the ſpoils, I returned to ſeek Aceſtes; 
and Mentor, having completed the diſorder of the ene- 
my, cut to pieces all that made a ſhew of reſiſtance, 
and purſued the fugitives to the woods, 

© This ſucceſs, of which every one had fo lately 
deſpaired, fixed all eyes upon Mentor, as a favourite 
of the gods, and diſtinguiſhed by divine infpiration 
and Aceſtes, in gratitude to his deliverers, acquainted 
us, that it would no longer be in his power to protect 
us, if the fleet of ZEneas ſhould put back to Sicily: 
he therefore furniſhed us with a veſſel, that we might 
return to our country; and, having loaded us with 


preſents, he urged our immediate ie 22G as the 


only means by which the approaching danger couid be 
avoided. He would not, however, fupply us either 
with rowers or a pilot from among his own ſubjects, 
becauſe he was unwilling to truſt them upon the Gre- 
cian coaſts ; but he ſent on board ſome Phoenician mer- 
chants, who, as they are a commercial people, and trade 
to every port, had nothing to fear. Theſe men were 
to have returned with the veſſel to Aceſtes, after they 
had put us on ſhore at Ithaca; but the gods, who ſport 
with the deſigns of men, devoted us to other evils,” 


END OF THE FIRST BQOK. 
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BOOK II. 


Telemachus rejates his being taken in the Tyrian weſ'| 
7 the fleet of Seſeſtris, and carried captive into Agyjt. 
He deſcribes the beauty 7 the country, and the wiſe gb. 
ernment of its king. He relates alſo that Mentor wat 
ſent a ſlave into Athiopia, and that he vas ws þ re- 
duced to keep ſheep in the deſerts of Oaſis : and that ia} 
this ſtate he was comforted by Termaſiris a prieſt «| 
Apollo, who taught him to imitate the God, <uho had ont 
been the ſhepherd of Admetus: that Seſoſiris, having 0: 
length heard with aſtoniſhment what his infiutnce an c. 
ample had effected among the ſhepherds, deternune i 
ſee him, and being convinced of his innocence, promiſid 
'to ſend him to Ithaca, but that the death of Seſoſtris ou. 

 evhelmed him <with new calamities : that he was in. 
priſoned in a leber which overlooked the ſea, front 
whence he ſaw Bocchoris, the new king, ſlain in a bart. 
agonſt part of his ſubjefts, who had revolted, ani} 
called in the 1yrians to their aſſiſtance, 2 


a ; 


HE pride of the Tyrians had offended Seſoſtris, 

© the King of Egypt, who had extended his do- 
minion by the conqueſt of many ſtates. The wealth} 
which they had acquired by commerce, and the im- 
pregnable ſtrength of their city, which ſtood in the} 

lea, had rendered them fo inſolent and preſumptuous, 

that they retuſed to pay the tribute which had becn 
impoſed by Sęſoſtris on his return to Egypt; and had} 
{ent troops to the aſſiſtance of his brother, who had 
attempted to aſſaſſinate him at a feaſt, in the midſt of 
rejoicings that had been made for his return. : 
« Sefoſtris had determined to humble them, by inter- 
rupting their trade: he therefore ſent out a great} 
number of armed veſſels, with orders to take or fink the, 
Phœnician ſhips wherever they ſhould be found; and, 
F juſt as we loſt ſight of Sicily, we fell in with a 
Egyptian fleet, The port and the land ſeemed to re- 


© treat 
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treat behind us, and loſe themiclves in the clouds ; 
and we ſaw the fleet approach like a floating city. 
© The Pheœnicians immediately perceived their danger, 
and would have avoided it, but it was too late; the 
Egyptian veſlels failed better than ours; tlie wind was 
in theit favour, and they had a greater number of 
bars: they boarded, took us without reſiſtance, and 
carried us priſoners into Egypt. I told them, indeed, 
that neither Mentor, nor myſelf, was a Phoenician ; 
but they heard me with contempt, and, imagining 
that we were ſlaves, a merchandize in which they knew 
the Phcenicians traded, thought only how to diſpoſe 
of us to the greateſt advantage. We ſoon perceived 
the ſea to be whitened by the waters of the Nile, and 
the coaſt of Egypt appeared in the horizon like a cloud: 
we then arrived at the Iftand of Pharos, near the city of 
No, and then we proceeded up the Nile to Memphis. 

© If the ſorrows of captivity had not rendered us in- 
* ſenſible to pleaſure, we muſt have been del ghted with 
* the proſpect of this fertile country, which had the ap- 
t pearance of a vaſt garden, watered with an infinite 
number of canals. Each fide of the river was diver- 
* ſified with opulent cities, delightful villas, fields that 
= 
e 
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produced every year a golden harveſt, and meadows 
that were covered with flocks: Earth laviſhed her 
fruits upon the huſbandman, till he ſtooped under 
the Funden; and Echo ſeemed pleaſed to repeat the 
ruſtic muſic of the thepherds. ** Happy are the peo- 
« ple,” ſaid Mentor, “ who are governed by ſo wiſe a 
king! They flouriſh in perpetual plenty, and love 
« him by am that plenty 1s beſtowed. Thus, G 
« Telemachus! ought thy government td ſecure the 
« happineſs of thy people, if the gods ſhall at length 
* exalt thee to the throne of thy tathet. Love thy 
« ſubjeCts as thy children; and learn, from their love 
* of thee, to derive the happineſs of a parent: teach 
*© them to connect the idea of happineſs with that of 
their king? that, whenever they rejoice in the bleſſings 
* of peace, they may remember their benefactor, and 
“% honour 
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e honour thee with the tribute of gratitude. The 
cc tyrants, who are only ſolicitous to be feared, and 
« teach their ſubjects humility by oppreſſion, are the 
c ſcourges of mankind : they are, indeed, objects cf 
% terror; but, as they are alſo objects of hatred and 
« deteſtation, they have more to fear from their objects 
cc than cheir ſubjects can have to fear from them. 
I I rephed—* Alas! what have we now to do with 
* maxims of government? With reſpect to us, Ithaca, 
e is no more; we ſhall never again behold Penelope, or 
« our country: with whatever glory Ulyſſes may at | 
« length return, to meet his ſon is a joy that he ſhall | 
« never taſte; and to ubey him till I ſhall learn to go- | 
5“ yern, is a pleaſure that will be for ever withheld from | 
« me. Let us die, then, my dear Mentor; all thoughts, 
« but of death, are idle ſpeculations: let us die, ftince 
e the gods have ceaſed to regard us with compaſſion!” Þ 
I was fo depreſſed by griet, that this ſpeech was ren- | 
© dered r! unintelligible by the ſighs with which it“ 
© was interrupted : but Mentor, though he was not pre- 


© ſumptuous with reſpe& to future evils, was yet tear- Þ 


c leſs of the preſent. © Unworthy ſon of the great 
„ Ulyſſes!”* ſaid he, © doſt thou yield to misfortunes Þ 
without reſiſtance ? Know, tliat the day approaches, 
in which thou ſhalt again behold thy mother and thy 
country: thou ſhalt behold, in the metredian of his 
Fp im whom thou haſt never known, the invincibie | 
Ulyſſes; whom Fortune can never ſubdue : and who! | 
example, in more dreadful calamity than thine, may 
teach thee never to deſpair. Should he learn, in the 
remote countries on which the tempeſt has caſt hin, 
that his fon emulates neither his patience nor his va- 
lour, the dreadful tidings would cover him with con-“ 
racy and afflict hun more than all the evils of his 
iſe." £ 
Mentor then called my attention to the eheerfulneſs ct 
« plenty, which were diffuſed over all Egypt; a counter 
© which contained twenty-two thouſand cities. He ai- 
« mired the policy with which they were governed; the 
72 | | « juttice | 
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« juſtice which prevented the oppreſſion of the poor by 
« the rich; the education of the youth, which rendered 
© obedience, labour, temperance, and the love of arts, 
« or of literature, habitual ; the punctuality in all the 
«© folemuities of religion; the 2 ſpirit; the deſire 
© of honour; the integrity to man, and the reverence 
« to the gods, which were implanted by every parent in 
« eyery child. He long contemplated this beautiful or- 
« der with increaſing delight, and frequently repeated 
© his exclamations ot praiſe, ** Happy are the people, 
« ſaid he, © who are thus wiſely governed! but yet 
« more happy the king whole bounty is ſo extenſively 
ce the felicity of others, and whoſe virtue is the ſource 
« of yet nobler enjoyment to himſelf : his dominion is 
* ſecured, not by terror, but by love; and his com- 
«© mands are received, not only with obedience, but with 
« joy. He reigns in the hearts of his people; who are 
« fo far from wiſhing his government at an end, that 
« they conlider his mortality with regret, and every man 
« would rejoice to redeem the life of his ſovereign with 
« his own... 

© I liſtened attentively to this diſcourſe of Mentor; 
and, while he ſpoke, I perceived new courage kindle 
in my boſom. As ſoon as we arrived at Memphis, 
a city diſtinguiſhed by its opulence and ſplendour, the 
governor lent us forward to Thebes, that we might be 
queſtioned by Seſoſtris; who, it he had been leſs at- 
tentive to adminiſter his own government, would yet 
have examined us himſelf, as he was extremely in- 
cenſed againſt the Tyrians: we, therefore, proceeded 
up the Nile to the celebrated city with an hundred 
gates, the reſidence of this mighty prince. "Thebes 
appeared to be of vaſt extent, and more populous than 
the moſt flouriſhing city of Greece. The regulations 
that are eſtabliſhed for keeping the avenues tree trom 
incumbrances, maintaining the aqueduéts, and render- 
ing the baths convenient, for the cultivation of arts, 
and for the ſecurity of the public, are the moſt ex- 
cellent that can be imagined, The ſquares are deco- 

C | © rated 
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26 | TELEMACHUS. 
rated with fountains and obeliſks ; the temples are of 
marble ; and the architecture, though it is ſimple, is 
majeſtic ; the palace itſelf is almoſt as extenſive as a 
town ; and abounds with colums of marble, pyramids 
and obeliſks, ſtatues of a prodigious magnitude, and 
furniture of ſilver and gold. 1 
The king was informed, by thoſe who took us, that 
we were found on board a Phcenician veſſel: it was 
his cuſtom to give audience, at a certain hour every 
day, to all who had any complaint to make, or intel- 
ligence to communicate; nor was any man either de- 
ſpiſed or rejected by Seſoſtris: he conſidered himſelf 
as poſſeſſing the regal authority, only that he might be 
the inſtrument of good to his people, whom he re- 
garded with the affection of a father; and ſtrangers, 
whom he treated with great kindneſs, he was very 
ſolicitous to ſee, becauſe he believed that ſome uſeful 
knowledge might always be acquired by an acquaint- 
ance with the manners and cuſtoms « remote coun- 
tries. For this reaſon, we were brought before him. 
He was ſeated upon a throne of ivory, and held a 
golden ſceptre in his Hand : though he was advanced 
in years, his perſon was ſtill graceful, and his counte- 
nance was full of tweetnels and majeſty. He fat every 
day to adminiſter juſtice to his people ; and his pa- 


tience and ſagacity as a judge would have vindicated 


the boldeſt panegyriſt from the imputation of flattery. 
Such were the labours of the day : and to hear a de- 
clamation on ſome queſtion of ſcience, or to converſe 
with thoſe whom he knew. to be worthy of his fami- 
liarity, was the entertainment of the evening. Nor | 
was the luſtre of his life ſullied by any fault but that 
of having triumphed over the princes whom he had 
conquered with too much oſtentation, and confided | 
too much in one of his officers, whoſe charaRer I 1hatl 
preſently deſcribe. When he faw me, my youth 
moved him to compaſſion ; and he inquired of my coun- | 
try and my name. We were ſtruck with the dignity | 
and propriety of his expreſſion; and I anſwered— } 

_ % Moſt 
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te Moſt illuſtrious prince! thou art not ignorant of the 
te ſiege of Troy, which endured ten years; nor of its de- 
« ſtruction, which exhauſted Greece of her nobleſt 
6 blood: Ulyſſes, the King of Ithaca, who is my ta- 
6 ther, was one of the principal inſtruments of that great 
cc event; but is now, in ſearch of his kingdom, a fu- 
« gitive on the deep; and, in ſearch of him, I am, by 
te alike misfortune, a captiye in Egypt. Reſtore me 
te once more to my father and my country; ſo may the 
te gods preſerve thee to thy children; and may they re- 
te joice under the protection of ſo good à parent!“ 
© Seloftris ſtill regarded me with compaſſion; but 
© doubting whether what I had told him was true, he 
gave charge of us to one of his officers, with orders to 
* mquire of the perſons who had taken our veſſel, whe- 
© ther we were indeed Greeks, or Phœnicians. If 
(e they are Phoœnicians, ſaid he, „ they well deſerve 
© puniſhment, not only as our enemies, but as wretches 
6 who have baſely attempted to deceive us by falſe- 
ce hood; but, on the contrary, if they are Greeks, it is 
te my pleaſure that they be treated with Kindneſs, and 
te ſent back to their country in one of my veſſels: for I 
c love Greece; a country which has derived many of 
fe its laws from the wiſdom of Egypt. I am not un- 


* acquainted with the virtue of Hercules ; the glory 


ff of Achilles has reached us, however remote; I ad- 
© mire the wiſdom that is related of the unfortunate 
e Ulyſles: and I rejoice to alleviate the diſtreſs of 
“ virtue.“ | | 

* Metophis, the officer to whom the king had re- 


' © ferred the examination of our affair, was as corrupt and 


* {elfiſh as Seſoſtris was generous and fincere; he at- 
* tempted to perplex us by enſnaring queſtions ; and, as 
© he perceived that Mentor's anſwers were more prudent 
than mine, he regarded him with malevolence and 
© ſulpicion; for, to the ynworthy, there is no inſult fo 
© intolerable as merit. He, therefore, cauſed us to be 
© ſeparated; and from that time I knew not what was 
become of Mentor, This ſeparation was, to me, ſud- 
| | | "5 4 | « den 
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| _ * TELEMACHUS, 
den and dreadful as a ſtroke of thunder; but Metophis 
© hoped that, by interrogating us apart, he ſhould be 
© able to diſcover ſome inconſiſtency in our account ; 


and yet more, that he might allure me, by promiſes, 


< to diſcover that which Mentor had concealed. To 
diſcover truth was not, indeed, his principal view; 
© but-tc find ſome pretence to tell the king we were 


© Phoenicians, that, as flaves, we might become his 
3 , DO 


property? and, notwithſtanding our innocence, and 
© the king's ſagacity, he ſucceeded, How dangerous a 


« ſituation is royalty, in which the wiſeſt are otten the | 
© tools of deceit! A throne is ſorrounded by a train of 


< ſubtilty and ſelf-intereſt ; Integrity retires, becauſe 
© ſhe will not be introduced by Importunity er Flat- 
« tery: Virtue, conſcious of her own dignity, waits at 
* adittance till ſhe is ſought, and princes ſeldom know 


Where ſhe is to be found; but Vice, and her de- | 


« pendants, are impudent and fraudful, inſinuating and 
«© officious, ſkilful in diſſimulation, and ready to re- 
© nounce all principles, and to violate every tie, when it 
becomes neceſſary, to the gratification of the appetites 
* of a prince. How wretched is the man who is thus 
N 2 -g expoſed to the attempts of guilt! by which 
« he muſt inevitably periſh, if he does not renounce the 
* mulic of adulation, and learn not to be offended by 
* the plainneſs of truth. Such were the reflections which 
I made in my diſtreſs? and I revolved in my mind all 
© that had been ſaid to me by Mentor. 

While my thoughts were thus employed, I was 
© ſent by Metophis towards the mountains of the deſart 
© Oaſis, that I might aſſiſt his ſiaves in looking after his 
© flocks, which were almoſt without number.* Calypſo 
here interrupted Telemachus. And what did you 
* then?” ſaid ſhe. In Sicily you choſe death rather 
© than flavery.'—* J was then, {aid Telemachus, be- 
come yet more v-retched, and had no longer the ſad 
conſolation of ſuch a choice. Slavery was irreſiſtibly 
forced upon me, and I was compelled by Fortune to 
exhauſt the dregs of her cup: 1 was ys even 
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from hope, and eyery avenue to liberty was barred 
againſt me, In the mean time, Mentor, as he has 
ſince told me, was carried into Ethiopia, by certain 
natives of that country, to whom he had been ſold. 
The ſcene of my captivity was a deſart, where the 
plain is a burning ſand, and the mountains, are co- 
vered with ſnow; below was intolerable heat, and 
above was perpetual winter; the paſturage was thinly 
ſcattered among the rocks, the mountains were ſteep | 
and craggys and the vallies between thein were almoit 
inacceſſible to the rays of the ſun: nor had I any ſo- 


ciety, in this dreadful ſituation, but that of the thep- 


heras, who are as rude and uncultivated as the country. 
Here I Toe the night in bewailing my misfortunes, 


and the day in following my flocks, that I might avoid 


the brutal infolence ef the principal ſlave, whole name 
was Butis; and who, having conceived hopes of ob- 
taining his freedom, was perpetually accuſing the reſt, 
as a teſtimony of his zeal and attachment to the in- 
tereſt of his maſter. This complication of diſtreſs 
almoſt overwhelmed me: and, in the anguiſh of my 
ming, I one day forgot my flock, and threw -mylſelt on 
the ground near a cave, expecting that death would 
deliver me from a calamity which I was no longer able 
to ſuſtain: but juſt in the moment of deſpair, I per- 
ceived the mountain tremble; the oaks and pines 
ſeemed to bow from the ſummit; the breeze itſelf was 
huſhed : and a deep voice, which ſcemed to iſſue from 
the cave, pronounced theſe words. ** Son of the wile 
Ulyfles ! thou muſt, like him, become great by pa- 
tience. Princes who haye not known adverſity are 
unworthy of happineſs ; they are encrvated by luxury, 
and intoxicated with pride. Surmount, and remem- 
ber theſe misfortunes, and thou art happy, Thau 
ſhalt return to Ithaca; and thy glory ſhall fill the 
world. When thou ihalt have dominion over others, 
forget not that thou haſt been like them, weak, deſti- 
tute, and afflicted: be jt thy happineis, then, to 
afford them comfort? love thy people: deteſt flattery; 
"5 « and 
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« and remember that no man is great, but in proportion | 
tc as he reſtrains and ſubdues his paſſions.” These 
* words inſpired me as the voice of Heaven? joy imme. 
« diately throbbed in my veins, and courage gloved in 


« 


c 
c 
7 
c 


* their reliſh for tumultuous pleaſure, and are content 


my boſom : nor was I ſeized with that horror which | 
ſo often cauſes the hair to ſtand upright, and the 
blood to ſtagnate, when the gods reveal themſelves to 
men. TI roſe in tranquillity; and, kneeling on the 
ground, I lifted up my hands to heaven, and paid 
my adorations to Minerva, to whom I believed myſclt Z 
indebted for this oracle. At the fame time I per- 
ceived my. mind illuminated with wiſdom; and was 
conſcious to a 5 prevailing, influence, which 
over- ruled all my paſſions, and reftrained the ardour 
of my youth; I acquired the friendſhip of all the 
ſhepherds of the defart ; and my meeknels, patience, 7 
ws | diligence, at length obtained the good-will even 
of Butis himſelf, who was at firſt diſpoſed to treat me 
with inhumanity. 4 
© To ſhorten the tedious hours of captivity and ſoli- 
tude, I endeavoured to procure ſome books; for I 
ſunk under the ſenſe of my condition, merely becauſe 7 
I had nothing either to recreate or to fortify my 
mind. * Happy,” ſaid I, „are thoſe who have loſt 


© with the ſoothing quiet of innocence and retirement | 


Happy are they whoſe amuſement is knowledge, and 1 
whole ſupreme delight is the cultivation of the mind! 
Whereyer they ſhall be driven by the 8 of 


Fortune, the means of enjoyment are ſtill with them; 1 


and that weary liſtleſſneſs, which renders life unſupß- 
portable to the voluptuous and the lazy, is unknown 
to thoſe who can employ themſelves by reading. 
Happy are thoſe to whom this employment is pleaſing ; 
and who are not, like me, compelled to be idle!“ 


While my mind was agitated by theſe thoughts, 1 
© had wandered into a thick foreſt ; and ſuddenly, loox- 

ing up, I perceived before me an old man with a boo 
in his hand; his forchead was ſomewhat wrinkled, 7? 
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TELEMAC Hus. Jt 
* and he was bald to the crown? a beard, white as 
© ſnow, hung down to his girdle ; his ſtature was tall; 
his cheeks were ſtill florid, and his eyes piercing: 
there was great ſweetneſs in his voice; Bis addrels, 


ſeen any perſon whoſe manner and appearance ſo 
ſtrongly excited veneration and eſteem. His name 
was Termoſiris; he was a prieſt of Apollo, and offici- 
ated in a temple of marble which the Kings of Egypt 
had conſecrated to that deity in the foreſt. The book 
which he held in his hand was a collection of hymns 
that had been compoſed to the honour of the gods. 
He accoſted me with an air of friendſhip; and we en- 
tered into converſation. He related patt events with 
ſuch force of expreſſion, that they ſeemed to be preſent; 
and with ſuch comprehenſive brevity, that attention 
was not wearied z and he foreſaw the future, by a ſa- 
acity that uiſcovered the true characters and diſpo- 
tions of mankihd, and the events which they would 
produce. But with all this intellectual ſuperiority, he 
was cheerful and condeicending : there is no grace in 
the utmoſt gaiety of youth that was not exceeded by 
Termofiris in his age; and he regarded young perſons 
with a kind of parental affection, when he perceived 
that they had a diſpoſition to be inſtructed, and a love 
for virtue. | | 
© He ſoon diſcovered a tender regard for me; and 
© gave me books to relieve the anxiety of my mind. He 
called me his ſon; and I frequently addreſſed him as a 
© father. © The gods, faid I, © who have deprived 
« me of Mentor, have, in pity, fuſtained me with thy 
* friendſhip.” He was, without duubt, like Orpheus 
and Linus, irradiated by the immediate inipiration of 
the gods. He often repeated verſes of his own, and 
gave me thoſe of many others who had been the fa- 
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© yourites of the muſes. When he was habited in his 


long white robes, and played upon his ivory lyre, the 

© bears, lions, and tigers of the foreſt fawned upon him, 

and licked his feet; the ſatyrs came from their receſles 
| © and 


though it was plain, was engaging : and I had never 
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32 TELEMACHUSs 
and danced round him; and it might almoſt have been 
believed, that even the trees and rocks were influenced 
by the magic of his ſong, in which he celebrated the 
majeſty of the gods, the virtue of heroes, and the 
wiſdom of thoſe who prefer glory to pleaſure. * 
Termoſiris often excited me to courage. He told 
© me that the gods would never abandon either Ulyſſes 
« or his lon; and that I ought, after the example of 
Apollo, to introduce the ſhepherds to the acquaintance 
© of the muſes. “ Apollo,” ſays he, diſpleaſed that 
c Jupiter frequently interrupted the ſerenity of the bright- | 
« eft days with thunder, turned his reſentment againſt | 
&© the Cyclops, who forged the bolts, and deſtroyed 
©& them, with his arrows. Immediately the fiery ex- 
« ploſions of Mount Etna ceaſed; and the ſtrokes of 
1 thoſe enormous hammers, which had ſhaken the earth 
© to the centre, were heard no more; iron and brats, | 
de which the Cyclops had been uſed to poliſh, began 
« now to ruſt and canker: and Vulcan, quitting his | 
&« forge, in the fury of his reſentment, haſtily climbed | 
© Olympus, notwithſtanding his lameneſs; and, ruſhing | 
e into the aſſembly of the gods, coyered with duſt and 5 
te ſweat, complaincd of the injury with all the bitterneſs 
* of invective. Jupiter being thus incenſcd againk | 
« Apollo, expelled him from heayen, and threw him 
* down headlong to the earth: but his chariot, though 
it was empty, {till performed its utual courſe; and | 
te by an inviſible impulſe, continued the ſucceſſion of 
| & day and night, and the regular change of ſeaſons to 
% mankind. Apollo, diveſted of his rays, was com- 

| 

| 


e a 


e pelled to become a ſhepherd, and kept the flocks of 
«© Admetus, King of Theſſaly. Y ; 

„ While he was thus ditgraced, and in exile, he | 
« uſed to ſoothe his mind with muſic, under the ſhade 
ce of {omeelms that flouriſhed upon the borders of a lim- 
e pid ſtream. This drew about him all the neighbour- B 
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" « ing ſhepherds, whoſe life till then had been rude and ; c 
bl & brutal; whoſe knowledge had been confined to the. 
b | | te management of their ſheep; and whoſe country had. 
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., than the ſplendour of a deity, and reca 
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3 
et the appearance of a deſart. To theſe ſavages Apollo, 


« varying the ſubject of his ſong, taught all the arts by 
« which exiſtence is improved into felicity. Sometimes 
« he celebrated the flowers which improve the graces of 
4 Spring, the fragrance which ſhe diffuſes, and the ver- 
« dure that riſes under her feet; ſometimes the delight- 
« ful evenings of ſummer, her zephyrs that refreſh man- 
« kind, and her dews that allay the thirſt of the earth : 
nor were the golden fruits of Autumn forgotten, with 


« which ſhe rewards the labour of the huſbandman; nor 


« the cheerful idleneſs of Winter, who piles his fires 
« till they emulate the ſun, and invites the youth to 
« dancing and feſtivity : he deſcribed alſo the gloomy 
« foreſts with which the mountains are overſhadowed, 
« and the rivers that wind with a pleaſing intricacy 
te through the luxuriant meadows of the valley. Thus 


&« were the ſhepherds of Theſſaly made acquainted with 
ce the happineſs that is to be found in a rural lite, by 


thoſe to whom nature is not bountiful in vain : their 
pipes now rendered them more happy than kings; 
te and thoſe uncorrupted pleaſures which fly from the 
« palace, were invited to the cottage. The ſhepherdeſles 


cc 


„ were followed by the Sports, the Smiles, and the 


« Graces; and adorned by Simplicity and Innoceace : 
& every day was devoted to joy; and nothing was to be 
© heard but the chirping of birds, the whiſpers of the 


« zephyrs that ſported among the branches of the trees, 


* the murmurs of water falling from a rock, or the longs 
« with which the mules inſpired the ſhepherds who fol- 

„lowed Apollo; they were taught alſo to conquer in 
« the race, and to ſhoot with the bow. The gods 


« themſelves became jealous of their happinets ; they _ 


« now thought the obicurity of a . better 


ed Apollo to 
“% Olympus, | 


« By this ſtory, my ſon, be thou inſtructed. Thou 


F< art now in the ſame ſtate with that of Apollo in his 
g cxile; like him, theretore, fertilize an uncultivated 
“ loi}, and call plenty to a deſart; teach thoſe ruſtics 
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ſibility, and captivate the ſayage with the charms of 
« virtue. Let them taſte the pleaſures of innocence and 
* retirement; and heighten this felicity with the tran. 
« porting knowledge, that it is not dependent upon the 
* caprice of Fortune, The day approaches, my ſon, 
«© the day approaches, in which the pams and cares that 
& ſurround a throne will teach thee to remember theſe 
« wilds with regret.” | Ds 

© Termcfiris then gave me a flute, the tone of which 
was ſo meledious, that the echoes of the mountains, 
which propagated the lound, immediately brought the 
neighbouring ſhepherds, - in crowds, about me: 2 
diving melody was communicated to my voice; I per. 
ceived myſelf to he under a ſupernatural] influence, and 
I celebrated the beauties of Nature with all the rapturÞ 
of enthuſiaſm. We frequently ſung all the day in con. 
ccrt, and ſometimes encroached upon the night. The, 
ſhepherds, forgetting their cottages and their flocks, 
were fixed motionlets as ſtatues about me, while I de. 
livered my inſtructions ; the deſart became inſenſibh 
leſs wild and rude ; every thing aſſumed a more plc. 
ing appearance; and the country itſelf ſeemed to be 
improved by the manners of the people, 

We often aſſembled to ſacrifice in the temple to 
Apollo, at which Termoſiris officiated as prieſt : th: 
ſhepherds wore wreaths of laurel in honour of the gods 
and the ſhepherdeſſes were adorned with garlands of 
flowers, and came dancing with baſkets of conſecrat«# 
gifts upon their heads. After the ſacrifice, we mad 
a rural feaſt: the greateſt delicacies were the milk off 
our goats and ſheep, and tome dates, figs, grapes, an 
other fruits, which were freſh gathered by our own hands 

the green turf was our ſeat; and the foliage of the tree 
afforded us a more pleaſing ſhade than the gilded roof 

of a palace, But my reputation among the ſhepher:| 

was way e by an accident; an hungry lion hap 

pened to break-in among my flock, and began a dreadfi 

laughter. Iran, towards him, though Thad nothing 
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my hand but my ſheep-hook. When he ſaw me, he erec- 
ted his mane: he began to grind his teeth, and to ex- 
tend his claws ; his mouth appeared dry and inflamed, 
and his eyes were red and fiery. I did not wait for his 
attack; but ruſhed in upon him, and threw him to the 
ground: nor did I receive any hurt; for à ſmall coat 
of mail that I wore, as an Egyptian ſhepherd, defended 
me againſt his claws ; Three times I threw him; and 
he role three times againſt me, roaring ſo loud that the 
atmoſt retelles of the foreſt echoed ; but, at laſt, TL gra!- 
ped him till he was ſtrangled : and the ſhepherds, who 


were wWitneſtes of my conqueſt, inſiſted that I ſhould wear © 


his ſkin as a trophy. 
© This action, and he change of manners among our 


ſhepherds, was rumoured through all Egypt, and came 


at length to the ears of Seſoſtris: he learnt that one of 
the two captives, who: had been taken tor Phonicians, 
had reſtored the golden age in the midit of deſarts which 
were ſcarce inhabitable, and deſired to lee me; for he 
was a friend to the mules, and regarded, with attention 
and complacency, whatever app-ared to be the means 
of inſtruction: I was accordingly brought before him: 
he liſtened to my {tory with pleaſure; and ſoon diſco- 
vered tliat he had been abuſed by the avarice of Meto- 
phis. Metophis he therefore condemned to perpetual 
imprifonment ; and took into his own poſſeſſion the 
wealth which his rapacity and injuſtice had heaped to- 


gether. ** How unhappy,” faid he, © are thoie whom 


the gods have exalted above the reſt of mankind ! 
They ſee no object but through a medium which diſ- 
torts it: they are ſurrounded by wretches who inter- 
cept truth in its approaches; every one imagines it is 
his intereſt to deceive them; and every one conceals 
his own ambition under the appearance of zeal tor their 


lervice : that regard is profeſſed for the prince, of which 


the wealth and honours that he diſpenſes are indeed 
the objects; and to flagitious is the neglect of his in- 
tereſt, that tor theſe he is flattered and betrayed.” 

* Fiom. this time Seſoſtris treated me with a tender 
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Ska TELEMACHUS. 
«© friendſhip, and reſolved to ſend me back to Ithaca, in 
a fleet that ſhquld carry troops ſufficient to deliver Pe- 
* nelope from all her ſuitors. - This fleet was at length 
ready to fail, and waitedonly for our embarkativn. I re- 
© flected, with wonder, upon the caprice of Fortune, who 
«© frequently moſt exalts thoſe whom, the moment before, 
© ſhe had moſt depreſſed: and the experience of this in- 
© conſtancy encouraged me to hope that Ulyſſes, what. 
ever he ſhould ſuffer, might at laſt return to his king- 
dom. My thoughts alſo ſuggeſted, that I might again 
meet with Mentor, even though he ſhould have been 
© carried into the remoteſt parts of Ethiopia. I there. 
© fore delayed my departure a few days, that I might | 
© make ſome enquiry after him: but in this interval, 
© Seloftris, who was very old, died ſuddenly ; and by his 
© death I was involved in new calamities. i 

© This event filled all Egypt with grief and deſpair; Þ 
«© every family lamented Seſoſtris as its moſt valuable 
« friend, its protector, its father. The old, lifting up | 
© their hands to heaven, uttered the moſt paſſionate ex- 
«© clamations: O Egypt, thou haſt known no kin 
“ like Seſoſtris in the times that are paſt ; nor ſhalt thou 
« know any like him in thoſe that are to come! Ye 
« gods! mn (hould not have given Seſoſtris to mankind; 
« or ye ſhould not have taken him away! O wherefore 
« do we ſurvive Seſoſtris?' The young cried out— 
« The hope of Egypt is cut off! Our fathers were long 
« happy under the government of a King whom we have 
« known only to regret '** His domeſtics wept in- 
« ceflantly; and, during forty days, the inhabitants of 
the remoteſt provinces came in crowds to his funeral. | 
Every one was eagearly ſolicitous * once more to 
* gaze upon the body of [is prince: all deſired to pre- 


« ſerve the idea in their memory; and ſome requeſted to 
© be ſhut up with him in the tomb. 
© The loſs of Seſoſtris was more ſenſibly felt, as Boc- 
© choris his ſon was deſtitute of humanity to ſtrangers, 
and of curioſity for ſcience; ot eſteem for merit, and 
© love of glory, The greatnels of the father W 
| 5. te 


© ted to degrade the ſon; his education had rendered him 


effeminately yoluptuous, and brutally proud ; he looked 


© down upon mankind as creatures of an inferior ſpecies, 
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that exiſted only for his pleaſure; he thought only of 
gratifying his paſſions, and diſſipating the immenie 
treaſures that had been amaſſed for public uſe by the 
ceconomy of his father; of procuring new reſources 
for extravagances by the moſt cruel rapacity, impove- 
riſhing the rich, famiſhing the poor, and perpetrating 
every other evil that was adviſed by the dle ſyco- 
phants whom he permitted to diſgrace his preſence; 
while he drove away with deriſion, the hoary ſages in 
whom his father had confided. Such was Bocchoris ; 
not a king, but a monſter. Egypt groaned under his 
tyranny ;z and though the reverence of the people for 
the memory of Seſoſtris rendered them patient under 
the government of his ſon, however odious and cruel, 
yet he precipitated his own deſtruction: and, indeed, 
it was impoſhble that he ſhould long poſſeſs a throne 
which he ſo little deſerved. 

© My hopes of returning to Ithaca were now at an 
end, I was ſhut up in a tower that ſtood on the ſea- 
ſhore near Peluſium, where we ſhould have embarked, 
if the death of Seſoſtris had not prevented us; tor 
Metophis having, by ſome intrigue, procured his. en- 


largement, and an-admiſſion into the councils of the 


young king, almoſt the firſt act of his power was to 
impriſon me in this place, to revenge the diſgrace into 
which I had brought him. There I paſſed whole days 
and nights in the agonies of deſpair. All that Ter- 
moſiris had predicted, and all that I had heard in the 
cave, was remembered but as a dream. Sometimes, 
while I was abſorbed in reflections upon my own mi- 
ſery, I ſtood gazing at the waves that broke againſt the 
foot of the tower; and ſometimes 1 contertpſated the 
veſſels that were agitated by the tempeſt, and in danger 
of ſplitting againſt the rocks upoa which the tower 
was built: but I was fo far from commilerating thoſe 


who were threatened with ſhipwreck, that I regarded 


6 them 
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3 TELEMACHUS. 
© them with envy. - Their misfortunes,” ſaidT to my. 
ſelf, * and their lives, will quickly be at an end together, 
cc or they will return in ſafety to their country: but nei. 
e ther is permitted to me!“ 

One day, while I was thus pining with ĩineffectual ſor. 
© row, I ſuddenly perceived the maſts of ſhips at a diſtance 
© like a foreſt: the ſea was preſently covered with fails 
« fwelling with the wind, and the waves foamed with the] 
© ſtroke of innumerable oars. I heard a confuſed ſound 
© onevery ſide. On the ſea- coaſt, I perceived one party 
of Egyptians run to arms with terror and precipitation 
© and another waiting quietly for the fleet which was 
bearing down upon them. I ſoon diſcovered that fone 
© of thele veſſels were of Phœnicia, and others of the Ille 
© of Cyprus; for my misfortunes had acquainted me 
© with many things that relate to navigation. The 
£ Egyptians appeared to be divided among themſelves; 
© and I could eaſily believe that the folly and the vio- 
© lence of Bocchoris had provoked his ſubjects to a re. 
« volt, and kindled a civil war; nor was it long befor 
] became a ſpectator of an obſtinate engagement from 
« the top of my tower. Thoſe Egyptians who had cal. 
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led in the aſſiſtance of the foreign powers, after having. 
favoured the deſcent, attacked the other party, which 
was commanded by the king, and animated by his ex. 
ample. He appeared like the god of war; rivers of 
blood flowed around him; the wheels of his chariot 
were ſ{incared with gore that was black, clotted, and 
frothy, and could ſcarce be dragged over the heaps off 
ſlain, which they cruthed as they paſſed : his hgur' 
was. graceful and his conſtitution vigorous z his aſpecd 
was haughty and fierce, and his eyes ſparkled with 
rage and leſpair. Like a high-ſpirited horſe that ha 
never been broke, he was precipitated upon danger by 
his courage, and his force was not directed by wiſdom: 
he knew not how to retrieve an error, nor to give or 
ders with ſufficient exactneſs; he neither foreſaw th 
evils that threatened him, nor employed the troops | 
ad to the greateſt advantage, though he was in th 
: © utmoſt Þ 
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utmoſt need of more; not that he wanted abilities, for ö 
his underſtanding was equal to his courage; but he 
had never been inſtructed by Adverſity. Thoſe who | 
had been entruſted with his education had corrupted 
an excellent natural diſpoſition by flattery: he was in- 
toxicated with the conſc iouſneſs of his power, and the 
advantages of his ſituation; he believed that every 
thing ought to yield to the impetuoſity of his wiſhes, 
and the leaſt appearance of oppoſition tranſported him 
with rage; he was then deaf to the expoſtulations of 
Reaſon, and had no longer the power of recollection. 
The fury of his pride transformed him to a brute, and 
left him neither the affections nor the underſtanding of 
a man: the moſt faithful of his ſervants fled terrified 
from his preſence; and he was gentle only to the moſt 
abject ſervility, and the moſt criminal compliance. 
Thus his conduct, always violent, was always direct] 
oppolite to his intereſt ; and he was deteſted by al 
whoſe approbation is to be defired. His valour now 
ſuſtained him long againſt a multitude of his enemies; 
but, at length, the dart of a Phoenician entered his 
breaſt; the reins dropped from his hands, and I ſaw 
him fall from his chariot under the feet of his horſes. 
A ſoldier of the Iſle of Cyprus immediately ſtruck off 
his head; and, holding it up by the hair, ſhewed it to 
the contederates as a trophy of their victory, Of this 
head no time or circumſtance can ever obliterate the 
idea: methinks I till fee it dropping blood; the eyes 
cloſed and ſunk ; the viſage pale and disfigured; the 
mouth half open, as if it would ſtil] finiſh the interrupted 
ſentence ; and the look which, even in death, was 
haughty and threatening. Nor fhall J forget, if the 
gods hereafter place me upon a throne, fo dreadful a 
demonſtration, that a king is not worthy to command, 
nor can he be happy in the exerciſe of his power, but in 
er erg. as he is himſelf obedient to reaſon, Alas ! 
ow deplorable is his ſtate, who, by the perverſion of 
that power with which the gods have inveſted 22 as 
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40 | TELEMACHUS» 
the inſtrument of public happineſs, diffuſes miſery 
among the multitudes that be governs, and who 1s 
© known to be a king only as he is a curſe!” 


END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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BOOK III. 


Telemachus relates, that the ſucceſſor of Bogchoris releaſing 
all the Tyrian priſoners, he vas himſelf ſent to Tyre, on. 
board the wvejjel of Narbal, who had commanded the Ty- 
rian fleet : that Narbal gave him a deſcription of Pygma- 
lion their king, and expreſſed apprebenſions of danger 
from the cruelty of bis avarice; that he afterwards 
inſtructed him in the commercial regulations of Tyre : and 
that being about to embark in a Cyprian veſſel, in order 
to proceed by the ifle of Cyprus to Ithaca, Pygmalion diſ- 
covered that he was a jtranger, and ordergd him to be 
ſerzed; that his life was thus brought into the mojt 
imminent danger, but that he had 6cen preſerved by the 
tyrant s miſtreſs Aftarbe, that ſhe might, in bis ftead, 
deftroy a young Lydian of whom the had been enamoured, 
but who rejected ber for another, 


ALYPSO was aftoniſhed at the wiſdom which ſhe 
diſcovered in Telemachus; but the was delighted 
with his ingenuous confeſſion of the errors into which he 
had been betrayed by the precipitation of his own reſo- 
lations, and by his negle&t of Mentor's counſel. She 
was ſurpriſed to perceive in the youth ſuch ſtrength and dig- 
nity of mind as enabled him to judge of his own actions 
with impartiality ; and, by a review of the failings of 
his life, become prudent, cautious, and deliberate.— 
Proceed, ſaid ſhe, my dear Jelemachus; for I am _ 
© impatient to know by what means you eicaped from 
Egypt, and where you 2gain found Mentor, whoſe lots 
* you had fo much reaſon to regret.* Iclemachus then 
continued his relation. | 
* The party of Egyptians who had preſerved their virtue 
* and their loyalty, being greatly inferior to the rebels, 
© were obliged to yield when the king fell. Another 
c 2 whoſe name was 'Termutis, was eſtabliſned in 
© his ſtead; and the Phoenician and Cyprian troops, after 
© they had concluded a treaty with him, departed. By 
8 D 3 5 « this 
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this treaty all the Phœnician priſoners were to be re. 
ſtored; and, as I was deemed one of the number, I 
was ſet at liberty, and put on board with the reſt; a 
change of fortune which once more diſſipated the 
gloom of deſpair, and diffuſed the dawn of hope in my 
bolom. | 7 8 
© Our ſails were now ſwelled by a proſperous wind, 
and the foaming waves were divided by our oars, the 
2 deep was covered with veſſels, the mariners 
outed, the ſhores of Egypt fled from us, and th: 
hills and mountains grew level by degrees, our view 
began to be bounded only by the ſea and the ſky ; and the 
ſparkling fires of the fun, which was riſing, ſeemed 
to emerge from the abyſs of the waters; his rays tinged Þ 
with gold the tops of the mountains, which were {till Þ 
juſt to be perceived in the horizen; and the deep azure | 
with which the whole firmament was painted, was an Þ 
omen of a happy voyage. GS 
© Though I nad been diſmiſſed as a Phoenician, yet 
© I was not known to any of thoſe with whom I Þ 
© embarked ; and Narbal, who commanded the veſſel, 
aſked me my name and my country. * Of what city 
& of Phoenicia are you?“ fd he. „ Of none, I re- 
c plied; © but I was taken at fea in a Pheenician vellel, | 
&« and, as a Phoenician, remained a captive in Egypt; 
„ under this name have I been long a ſlave ; and by this 
« name J am at length ſet free.. Of what country are 
&« you, then?“ ſaid Narbal. Iam,” ſaid I, Te- 
46 en Pogeny the ſon of Ulyſſes, king of Ithaca, aniſland Þ 
« of Greece: my father has acquired a mighty name 
« among the contederate princes who laid ſiege to Troy ; 
but the gods have not permitted him to return to his 
& kingdom. I have ſought him in many countries ; 
4 and am, like him, perſecuted by Fortune. I am 
« wretched, though my lite is private, and my wiſhes 
« are few; I am wretched, though J deſire no happineis i 
but the endearments of my family, and the protection 
« of my father. | 1 
Narbal gazed upon me with akomiſhment, and thou Sit 3 
he 
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| TELEMAcHus. © . 
che perceived in my aſpect ſomething that diſtinguiſhes 
e the favourites of heaven. He was, by nature, gene- 
* rous and ſincere; my misfortunes excited his compaſ- 
© fjon; and he addreſſed me with a confidence which the 
© gods, doubtleſs, inſpired for my preſervation in the moſt 
£ jmminent danger.” "JE, 

« Telemachus,” ſaid he, © I doubt not the truth of 
e what you have told me: ſuch, indeed, are the ſigna- 
« tures of candour and integrity which I diſcover in 
&« your countenance, that it is not in my power to ſuſ- 
4c pet you of talſhood. I am irreſiſtibly determined, by 
&« a ſecret impulſe, to believe that you are beloved by 
4c the gods, whom I have always ſerved, and that it is 
te their pleaſure I alſo ſhould love you as my fon: I will, 
e therefore, give you ſalutary counſel, for which I aſk 
& no return but ſecreſy. “ Fear not, faid I, © that 
« T ſhould find it difficult to be filent; for, however 
&« young, it is long ſince I learned not to reveal my own 
&« ſecret, much leſs not to betray, under any pretence, 
the ſecret of another.” —* By what means, ſaid he, 
&* could the habit of ſecreſy be acquired by a child? 1 
& ſhould rejoice to learn how that may be attained early, 
© without which a prudent conduct is impoſſible, and 
& every other qualification uſeleſs.” | 

& I have been informed, ſaid I, “ that when Ulyſſes 


Vent to the ſiege of Troy, he placed me upon his 


© knees, threw his arms about me, and after he had 
kiſled mie with the utmoſt tenderneſs, pronounced theſe 
“ words, though I could not then underſtand their im- 
port: ** O my ſon! may the gods ordain me to periſh 
é before I ſee thee again; or, may the Fatal Siſters cut 
the thread of thy lite while it is yet ſhort, as the reaper 
* cuts down a tender flower that is but beginning to 
© blow; may my enemies daſh thee in pieces before the 
« eyes of thy mother and of me, if thou art one day to 
& be corrupted and ſeduced from virtue! O my friends, 
*© I leave with you this ſon, whom I ſo tenderly love: 


2 © watch over his infancy; if you have any love for me, 


keep flattery far from kim; and, while he is yet 
6 flexible 
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flexible, like a young plant, keep him upright : but, 


above all, let nothing be forgotten that may render 
him juſt, beneficent, ſincere and ſecret. He that is 
capable of a lie, deſerves not the name of a man; and 
he that knows not how to be nlent, is unworthy the 
dignitꝰ of a prince. 

&« I have repeated the very words of Ulyſſes to you, 
becauſe, to me, they haye been repeated fo often, that 
they perpetually occur to my mind; and I frequent] 
repeat them to myſelf. The friends of my father began 
very early to teach me ſecreſy, by giving me frequent 
opportunities to practiſe it; and I made fo rapid a 
progreſs in the art, that, while I was yet an intant, 
they commun cated to me their apprehenſions from the 
crowd of preſumptuous rivals that addreſſed my mo- 
ther. At that time they treated me not as a child, but 
as a man, whole reaſon might aſſiſt them, and in 
whoſe firmneſs they could confide: they frequently 
conferred with me, in private, upon the moſt important 
ſubjects ; and communicated the ſchemes which had 
been formed, to deliver Penelope from her ſuitors. I 
exulted in this confidence, which I conſidered as 3 
proof of my real dignity and importance; I was there- 
tore, ambitious to ſuſtain my character, and never 
ſuffered the leaſt intimation of what had been intruſted 
with me as a ſecret, to eſcape me; the ſuitors often 


engaged me to talk, hoping that a child, who had ſcen 
or heard any circumſtance of importance, would relate 
it without caution or deſign; but I had learnt to 
anſwer them, without forteiting my veracity or. dib 


cloſing my ſecret.“ 


Narbal then addreſſed me in theſe terms: Vu 
ſee, Telemachus, of what power the Phoenicians are 
poſſeſſed, and how much their innumerable fleets are 
dreaded by the neighbouring nations. The commerce 


which they have extended to the Pillars of Hercules, 
has given them riches, which the moſt flouriſhing 
countries cannot ſupply to themſelves : even the great 


Seſoſtris could never have prevailed againſt them at} 


« {cz 
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TELEMAC Hus. 45 
« ſea; and the veterans, by whom he had ſubjugated all 
te the Eaſt, found it extremely difficult to conquer them 
« in the field. He impoſed a tribute, which they have 
« Jong neglected to pay; for they are too ſenſible of 
ec their own wealth and power to ſtoop patiently under the 
( yoke of ſubjection: they have, therefore, thrown it off; 
„ and the war which Seſoſtris commenced againſt them 
ce has been terminated by his death. The power of Se- 
ES © foftris was, indeed, rendered formidable by his policy; 
but when without his policy his power deſcended to 
e his ſon, it was no longer to be dreaded; and the 
| © Egyptians, inſtead of entering Phoenicia with a mili- 
« tary force to reduce to obedience a revolted people, 
ce have been compelled to call in the aſſiſtance of the 
&«& Phcenicians, to deliver them from the oppreſſion of an 
«© impious tyrant, This deliverance the Phœnicians 
have effected, and added new glory to independence, 
= © and new power to wealth. 
A 6 But while we deliver others, we enſlave ourſelves. 
O Telemachus! do not rafſhly put your lite into the 
hands of Pygmalion our king: his hands are alread 
“ ſtained with the blood of Sichæus, the huſband of Dido 
“ his ſiſter ; and Dido, impatient to revenge his death, 
r is fled, with the greater part of the friends of virtue 
1 FRE and of liberty, in a numerous fleet from Tyre, and 
1 has laid the foundations of a magnificent city on the 
te coaſt of Africa, which ſhe calls Carthage. An inſati- 
able thirſt of riches renders Pygmalion, every day, more 
* wretched and more deteſtable. In his dominions it 
is a crime to be wealthy: avarice makes him jealous, 
ſuſpicious, and cruel ; he perſecutes the rich, and he 
e dreads the poor. | 
&« But, at Tyre, to be virtuous is yet a greater crime 
“ than to be wealthy; for Pygmalion ſuppoſes, that vir- 
tue cannot patiently endure a conduct that is unjuſt 
* and infamous; and, as virtue is an enemy to Pygma- 
* lion, Pygmalion is an enemy to virtue. Every inci- 
* dent torments him with inquietude, perplexity, and 
de apprehenſion ; he is terrified at his own ſhadow ; and 
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& ſleep is a ſtranger to his eyes. The gods have pu. 
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. which of theſe chambers he paſſes the night; and 


© noiſe, however trivial, he ſtarts, liſtens, is alarmed, 


niſhed him, by heaping treatures before him which he 
does not dare to enjoy; and that in which alone he 
ſeeks for happineſs is the ſource of his miſery. He 
regrets whatever he gives; he dreads the loſs of the 
wealth which he poſſeſſes, and ſacrifices every comfort 
to the acquiſition of more. He is ſcarce ever to be 
ſeen ; but ſits in the inmoſt receſs of his palace, alone,, 
pars and dejected; his friends dare not approach | 

im, for to approach him is to be ſuſpected as a | 
enemy. A guard, with ſwords drawn, and pike 
levelled, furrounds his dwelling with an horrid (e. | 
curity; and the apartment in which he hides him- | 
ſelf conſiſts of thirty chambers, which communi. | 
cate with each other, and to each of which there? 
is an iron door with fix bolts. It is never known in“ 


it is ſaid, that, the better to ſecure himſelf againſt 4 
aflaſſination, he never ſleeps in the ſame two nights 
together. He 1s eqn inſenſible to the joys of ſo- 


5 


ciety, and the more refined and tender delights ff 
friendſhip. If he is excited to the purſuit of pleaſure, 
he perceives that pleaſure is far from him, and ſit| 
down in deſpair. His eyes are hollow, eager, and“ 
piercing; and he is continually looking round hin 
with a reſtleſs and inquiſitive ſuſpicion. At ever 
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and trembles; he is pale and emaciated ; the gloon 
of care is diffuſed over his countenance, and his brow 
is contracted into wrinkles, He ſeldom ſpeaks, but 

he ſighs perpetually ; and the remorſe and anguiſh oF 

his mind are difcovered by groans, which he en.“ 

deavours in vain to ſuppreſs: the richeſt delicacies d 

his table are taſteleſs ; and his children, whom he has 

made his moſt dangerous enemies, are not the ob- 

. . 8 2 8 22 

jects of hope, but of terror. He believes himſelt to 
be in perpetual danger; and attempts his own preſer 

vation, by cutting off all thoſe whom he fears; no 

knowing that cruelty, in which alone he confides to 
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| TELEMACHUS. 47 
« ſafety, will inevitably precipitate his deſtruction; and 
te that ſome of his domeſtics, dreading the effects of his 
« caprice and ſuſpicion, will ſuddenly deliver the world 

« from ſo horrid a monſter. 7 | | 
« As for me, I fear the gods; and will, at whatever 
e hazard, continue faithful to the king whom they have 
„ ſet over me; I had rather he ſhould take away my 
lite than lift my hand againſt his, or negle& to de- 
1 FS fend him againſt the attempts of another. But do 
u not you, O Telemachus, acquaint him with the name 
of your father; for he will then certainly ſhut you 
up in priſon, hoping that Ulyſſes, when he returns to 

Ithaca, will pay him a large ſum for your ranſom.” 
| © When we arrived at Tyre, I followed the counſel 
of Narbal, and was ſoon convinced that all he had re- 
© lated was true; though, before, I could ſcarce conceive 
© it poſſible for any man to render himſelf to extremely 

© wretched as he had repreſented Pygmalion. 

I was the more ſenſibly touched at the appearances 
« of his tyranny and wretchedneſs, as they had the force 
« of novelty; and I ſaid to myſelf—“ This is the man 
ec who has been ſeeking happinels, and imagined it was 
to be found in unlimited power and inexhauſtible 
“ wealth: wealth and power he has acquired, but the 
img“ acquiſition has made him miſerable. It he was a 
“ ſhepherd, as I lately have been, he would be equally 
happy an the enjoyment of rural pleajures, which, as 


F< they are innocent, are never regretted ; he would 
on“ fear neither daggers nor poiſon, but would be the 
but “ love and the lover of mankind: he would not, indeed, 
Wi of eee that immenſe treaſure, which, to him who 
en- tides it, is uſeleſs as an heap of ſand, but he would 


© rejoice in the bounty of Nature, by which every want 
would be ſupplied. He appears to act only by the dic- 
« tates of his own will; but, he is, indeed, the ſlave of ap- 
petite: he is condemned to do the drudgery of avarice, 
and to ſmart under the ſcourge. of tear and ſuſpi- 
cion, He a pears to have dominion over others, but 
© he is not he maſter even of himſelf; for, in every 
; | | &« irregular 


48 | TELEMACHUS., 
&« jrregulat paſſion, he has not only a maſter, but a tor. 
«© mentor. 

Such were my reflections upon the condition of 
Pygmalion, without having ſeen him; for he was 
{een by none; and his people could only gaze, with x 
kind of ſecret dread, upon thoſe lofty towers, which 
were ſurrounded night and day by his guards, and in 
which he had immured himſelf with his treaſures as 
in 2 priſon. I compared this inviſible king with Se. 
ſoſtris, the mild, the affable, the good; who was 6 | 
© eaſy of acceſs to his ſubjects, and ſo deſirous to con. 
* verſe with ſtrangers; ſo attentive to all who wiſh to be 
© heard, and fo inquiſitive after truth, which thoſe who 
© ſurround a throne are ſolicitous to conceal. ** Se- 
ce ſoſtris, ſaid I, “ feared nothing, and had nothing to 
& fear; he ſhewed himſelf to all his ſubjeòts as to his 
ce children: but by Pygmalion, every thing is to be 
c“ feared, and he fears every thing. This execrabkÞ 
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« tyrant is in perpetual danger of a violent death, even 
<« in the centre of his inacceſſible palace, and ſurrounded 
Fc by his guards; but the good Seſoſtris, when his peo-Þ 
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ple were gathered in crowds about him, was in per- 
<< fect ſafety, like a kind father, who, in his own houle, 
« is ſurrounded by his children.“ 5 
0 8 gave orders to ſend back the troops o 
« the Iſle of Cyprus, who, to fulfil a treaty, had aſſiſted} 
c his own in their expedition to Egypt; and Narvbal 
took this opportunity to ſet me at liberty. He cauſed 
« me to paſs in review, among the Cyprian ſoldiers; tor 
« the king always enquired into the minuteſt incidents 
© with the moſt ſcrupulous ſuſpicion. The failing offs 
© negligent and indalent princes is the giving themſelveM 
© up, with a boundleſs and implicit confidence, to the 
«© ditcretion of {ome crafty and iniquitous favourites 
© but the failing of Pygmalion, was to ſuſpect the mot 
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© ingenuous and upright: he knew not how to ditin 
p ; . . 5 K Mc 
* guiſh the native features of integrity from the mal F 


of diſſimulation: for integrity, who diſdained to a 
F proach ſo corrupt a prince, he had never ſeen: and If 
1 | had 


TELEMUAchus. 4.9 
had been ſo often defrauded and betrayed, and had fo 
often detected every ſpecies of vice under the ſemblance 
of virtue, in the wretches who were about him, that 
he imagined every man walked in diſguile, that virtue 
exiſted only in idea, and that all men were nearly the 
fme, When he found one man fraudulent and cor- 
rupt, he took no care to diſplace him for another, be- 
cauſe he took it for granted that another would be as 
bad : and he had a worſe opinion of thoſe in whom 
he diſcovered an appearance of merit, than of thoſe 
who were moſt openly vicious; becauſe he believed 
them to be equally knaves, and greater hypocrites. 
But to return to myſelf, The piercing ſuſpicion of 
the king did not diitinguiſh me from the Cyprian ſol- 
diers; but Narbal trembled for fear of a diſcovery, 
which would have been fatal both to him and to me : 
he, therefore, expreſſed the utmoſt impatience to ſee 
me embark ; but I was detained at Tyre a conſiderable 
time by contrary winds. 8 
© During this interval I acquainted myſelf with the 
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© manners of the Phoenicians, a people that were become 
famous through all the known world. I admired the 
e < fituation of their city, which is built upon an iſland in the 
F< midſt of the ſea. The neighbouring coaſt is rendered 
of |< extremely delightful by its uncommon fertility, the 
eh exquiſite flavour of its fruits, the number of towns 
ball and villages which are almoſt contiguous to each other, 
fed and the excellent temperature of the climate: it is 
for ſheltered by a ridge of mountains from the burning 
ns winds that paſs over the ſouthern continent, and re- 
= | 


freſhed by the northern breezes that blow from the ſea. 
It is fituated at the foot of Libanus, whoſe head is 
concealed within the clouds, and hoary with everlaſt- 
ing froſt, Torrents of water, mingled with ſnow, 
ruth from the craggy precipices that ſurround it; and 
at a ſmall diſtance below is a vaſt foreſt of cedars, 
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50 | TELEMACHUS. | 
© merable cattle and ſheep are continually feedine Þ 
among a — * rivulets, of the pureſt water: and 
« at the foot of the mountain below the paſtures, the | 
« plain has the appearance of a garden, where ſpring 
© and autumn ſeem to unite their influence, to produce 
© at once both flowers and fruit, which are never parched M 
© by the peſtilential heat of the ſouthern blaſt, not] 
© blighted by the piercing cold of the northern tempeſt, Þ 

Near this delightful coaſt, the ifland on which Tn 
© js built emerges from the fea. The city ſeems to flo 
© upon the waters, and looks like the ſovereign of th 
© deep. It is crowded with merchants of every 12. 
« tion, and its inhabitants are themſelves the motÞ 
eminent merchants in the world. It appears, at fir, 
© not to be the city of any particular people, but to 
© be common to all, as the centre of their commerce, 
« There are two large moles, which, like two arm 
« ſtretched out into the ſea, embrace a ſpacious ha. 
« bour,, which is a ſhelter from every wind. The vel 
« ſels in this harbour are ſo numerous, as almoſt to hid 
« the water in which they float; and the maſts look 2 
« a diſtance like a foreſt. All the citizens of Tyre applrÞ 
« themſelves to trade; and their wealth does not rende 
them impatient of that labour by which it is increatcd,Þ 
« Their city abounds with the fineſt linen of Egypt, au 
cloth that has been doubly dyed with the Tyrian pur 
«© ple; a colour which has a luſtre that time itſelf ca 
© ſcarcediminith, and which they frequently heighten bil 
« embroidery of gold and filver. The commerce ct ti 
© Pheznicians extends to the Straits of Gades ; they hl 
© even entered the vaſt ocean by which the world is en 
«© circled, and made long voyages up the Red Sea tf 
© iſlands which are unknown to the reſt of mankind 
from whence they bring gold, perfumes, and ma» 
© animals that are to be found in no other country. | 

© I gazed, with inſatiable curioſity, upon this greg 

© city, in which every thing was in motion; and wie! 
© none of thoſe idle and inquiſitive perſons are to 
„found, who, in Greece, ſaunter about the public pla 
| Ry h 3 « inf 
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in queſt of news, or obſerve the foreigners who come 
ion ſhore in the port. The men are buſied in load- 
ing the veſſels, in ſending away, or in ſelling their 
BY © merchandize, in putting their warehouſes in order, or 
ein keeping an account of the ſums due to them from 
1 


foreign merchants ; and the women are conſtantly em- 
i © ployed in ipinning wool, in drawing patterus for em- 
'& E or in folding up rich ſtuſts. 
{BY © By what means, laid I to Narbal; “ have the 
BY ©. Phoznicians monopolized the commerce of the world, 
MY © and enriched themielves at the expence of every other 
. © nation ?''— You fee the means, antwered Narbal; 
4 the ſituation of Tyre renders it more fit for commerce 
% than any other place; and the invention of navigation 
s is the peculiar glory of our country. If the accounts 
are to be believed that are tranimitted to us from the 
1 moſt remote antiquity, the Tyrians rendered the waves 
“ fublervient to their purpoſe long before I'yphys and the 
“ Argonauts became the boaſt of Greece: they were 
e © the firſt who defied the rage of the billows and the 
“ tempeſt on a few floating planks, and fathomed the 
n ey of the ocean. They reduced the theories of 
“ Egyptian and Babylonian ſcience to practice, regu- 
„“ lating their courſe, where there was no land- mark, by 
the ſtars; and they brought innumcrable nations to- 
© gether which the fea had teparated, The Tyrians are 
ap © ingenious, pericvering, and laborious : they have, be- 
ſide, great manuel dexterity ; and are remarkable for 
* temperance and frugality. The laws are executed 
with the moit icrupulous punctuality; and the people 
are, among themſelves, perfectly unanimous; and to 
ſtrangers, they are, above all others, friendly, cour- 
© teous, and faithful. | 
“Such are the means; nor is it neceſſary to ſeek for 
“any other, by which they have jubjected the ſca to 
their dominion, and included every nation in their 
commerce. But if jcalouty and faction ſhould break 
in among than: if they ſhould be ſeduced by plea- 
ture, or by indolence: if the great ſhould regard la- 
| E 2 % bour 
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that have eſtabliſhed it here. Receive all ſtrangers with 


tages of commerce ſhould be left w 


equivalent advantages of another kind, which mutt | 
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| bour and ceconomy with contempt, and the manual Þ 
arts ſhould no longer be deemed honourable; it pub. 
lic faith ſhould not be kept with the ſtranger, and the] 
laws of a free-commerce ſhould be violated ; it ma. 
nufactures ſhould be neglected, and thoſe ſums ſpared Þ 
which are neceſlary to render every commodity per. 
fect in its kind; that power, which is now the ob- 
ject of your admiration, would ſoon be at an end.“ 

& But how, ſaid I, “can ſuch a commerce be eſta. 
bliſhed at Ithaca?” “, By the ſame means, ſaid le, 


readineſs and hoſpitality ; let them find ſafety, con- 

venience, and liberty, in your ports; and be careful 

never to diſguſt them by avarice or pride: He that 

would ſucceed in a project of gain, muſt never at- 

tempt to gain too much: and upon proper occaſions, 

muſt know how to loſe. Endeavour to gain the good 

will of foreigners; rather ſuffer ſome injury than 

offend them by doing juſtice to yourſelf ; and eſpe- 

cially, do not keep them at a diſtance by an haughty Þ 

behaviour. Let the laws of trade be neither compli- | 

cated nor burthenſome; but do not violate them your- 

ſelf, nor ſuffer them to be violated with impunity. Þ 

Always puniſh fraud with ſeverity ; nor let even the] 

neghgence or prodigality of a trader eſcape ; for fol- 

lies, as well as vice, effectually ruin trade, by ruining 

thoſe who carry it on. But above all, never reitran Þ 
the freedom all commerce, by rendering it fubtervient 

to your own immediate gain; the pecuniary advan- BY 

folly to thoſe by 

whole labour it ſubſiſts, leſt this labour, for want ot 2 
ſufficient motive, ſhould ceaſe ; there are more thin 
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neceſſarily reſult to the prince, from the wealth which 
a free commerce will bring into his ſtate; and com- 
merce is a kind of ſpring, which, to divert from 
its natural channel, is to loſe, There are but two {| 
things which invite foreigners, profit and conveniency: | 
if you render commerce leſs convenient, or leſs 170 4 
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ike  "TELEMACHUS» 83 
ful, they will inſenſibly forſake you; and thoſe that 
once depart will never return; becauſe other nations, 
taking advantage of your imprudence, will invite them 
to their ports, and an habit will ſoon be contracted 
of trading without you. It muſt, indeed, be con- 
teſſed, that the glory even of Tyre has for ſome time 
been obicured. O my dear Telemachus hadſt thou 
beheld it before the reign of Pygmalion, how much 
greater would have been thy aſtoniſhment "The re- 
mains of Tyre only are now to be feen; ruins which 
have yet the appearance of magnificence, but will 
ſhortly be mingled with the duſt. O unhappy Tyre! 
to what a wretch art thou ſubjected; thou to whom, 
as to the ſovereign of the world, the fea fo lately 
rolled the tribute of every nation! | 
« Both ſtrangers and ſubjects are equally dreaded by 
Pygmalion ; and, inſtead of throwing open our ports 
to traders of the moſt remote countries, like his pre- 
deceſſors, without any ftipulation or enquiry, he de- 
mands an exact account of the number of vellels that, 
arrive, the countries to which they belong, the name 
of every perſon on board, the manner of their trading, 
the ſpecies and the value of their commodities, and 
the time they are to continue upon his coaſt ; but this 
is not the worſt ; for he puts in practice all the little 
artifices of cunning to draw the foreign merchants 
into ſome breach of his innumerable regulations, that, 
under the appearance of juſtice, he may confiſcate 
their goods. He is perpetually harraſſing thoſe per- 
tons whom he imagines to be moſt wealthy; and in- 
creaſing, inder various pretences, the incumbrances of 
trade, by multiplying taxes; he affe&ts to merchan- 
dize himſelf; but every one is afraid to deal with 
him. And thus commerce languiſhes ; foreigners for- 
get, by degrees, the way to Tyre, with which they 
were once io well acquainted : td, if Pygmalion per- 
bits in 4 conduct fo impolitic and ſo murious, our 
glory and our power will be transferred to ſome other 
nation, which is governed upon better principles.“ 

9 E 3 « I then 


54 © TELEMACHUS, 
I then enquired of Narbal by what means the Ty. 
© rians had become ſo powerful at ſea; for I was noi 
willing to be ignorant of any of the arts of govern. 
© ment. We have, faid he, © the foreſts of Le. 
& banon, which furniſh ſufficient timber for building 
cc ſhips; and we are careful to reſerve it all for thu 
« purpoſe, never — a ſingle tree to be felled buf 
4 tor the uſe of the public: and we have a great num 
c ber of artificers, who are very ſkilful in this ſpecies d 
cc architecture. — “ Where could thele artificers b 
6 procured ?” ſaid I, “ They are the gradual produce, 
fant he, © of our own country. When thoſe v 
c excel in any art are conſtantly and liberally rewardey 
ce it will ſoon be practiſed in the greateſt poſſible pe 
& tection : for perſons of the higheſt abilities will al 
« ways apply themſelves to thoſe arts by which greaf 
& rewards are to be obtained. But, beſides pecuniayf 
ce rewards, whoever excels in any art or ſcience uponf 
& which navigation depends, receives great honour: i 
« good geometrician is much reſpected ? an able aſtro. 
« nomer yet more; and no rewards are thought to 
« great for a pilot who excels in his profeſſion. A {il 
« tul carpenter is not only well paid, but treated wich 
ce ſome deference; and even a dextrous rower is ſure «fi 
% a reward proportioned to his ſervices ; his proviliaſ 
c is the belt of its kind, proper care is taken of hin 
« when he is ſick, and of his wife and children when |: 
cc is ablent: if any periſh by ſhipwreck, their familia 
& are provided for; and thoſe who have been in the fa 
« vice a certain number of years are diſmiſſed with ho. 
c“ nour, and enabled to ſpend the remainder of their dz; 
« without labour or ſolicitude. We are, thereicr;, 
„ never in want of ſkilful mariners; for it is the am. 
tion of every father to qualify his ſon for ſo advanis 
c geous a ſtation: and boys, almoſt as ſoon as they c 
« walk, are taught to manage an oar, to climb ti| 
« ſhrowds, and to deſpiſe a ſtorm. Men are thus rag 
« dered willingly ſubſervient to the purpoſes of goveti: 
«© ment, by an adminiſtration ſo regular, that it operi's 
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TELEMACHUus. 55 
„ with the force of cuſtom ; and by rewards ſo certain, 
„ that the impulſe of hope is irreſiſtible: and, indeed, 
by authority alone little can be affected; mere obe- 
„ dience, like that of a vaſſal to his lord, is not ſuffi- 
&« cient; obedience muſt be animated by affection; and 
& men muſt find their own advantage in that labour 

& which is neceſiary to effect the purpoſes of others.“ 
= < After this diſcourſe Narbal carried me to the pub- 
(lic ſtorehouſes, the arſenals, and all the manufactories 
(that relate to ſhipping. I enquired minutely into every 
= © article, and wrote down all that I learnt, leſt fome 
uſeful circumſtances ſhould afterwards be forgotten: 
© but Narbal, who was well acquainted with the tem- 
per of Pygmalion, and had conceived a zealous affection 
© for me, was ſtill impatient for my departure, dreading 
a2 diicovery by the king's ſpies, who were night and 
day going about the city; but the wind would not 
yet permit me to embark ; and one day while we were 
buſied in examining the harbour with more than com- 
mon attention, and queſtioning ſeveral merchants of 
commercial affairs, one of Pygmalion's officers came 
up to Narbal and faid,” © The king has juſt learnt, 
„ trom the captain of one of the veſſels which returned 
with you from Egypt, that you have brought hither 
ga perſon, who paſlcs for a native of Cyprus; but who 
F< is, indeed, a ſtranger ot ſome other country. It is the 
F< king's pleaſure, that this perſon be immediately ſe- 
WF cured, and the country to which he belongs certainly 
If known, and for this you are to anſwer with your 
© head,” # Juſt at this moment, I had left Narbal at 

a diſtance, to examine more nearly the proportions of a 

Tyrian veſſel which was almoſt new, and which was 

{aid to be the beſt ſailer that had ever entered the port; 

and I was then ſtating ſome queſtions to the ſhipwright 

under whoſe directions it had been built. 

* Narbal anſwered with the utmoſt conſternation and 
terror,“ That the foreigner was really a native of the 
F< land of Cyprus, and that he would immediately go 
'm ſcarch of * * but the moment the officer was 
5 | out 
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856 . TELEMACHUS. 
© out of fight, he ran to me, and acquainted me with 
© my danger. My apprehenſions,” ſaid he, © were 
& but too juſt: my dear Telemachus, cur rum is ine. 
« vitable: the king, who is night and day tormented 
„ with miſtruſt, ſulpects that you are not a Cyprian, 
“ and has commanded me to ſecure your perſon under 
« pain of death! What ſhall we do? May the gods de- 
why fiver us by more than human wildom, or we periſſy; 
« I muſt produce you to the king: but do you conf. 
te dently affirm that you are a Cyprian of the city of 
% Amathus, and fon of a ſtatuary ot Venus: I will con- 
&« firm your account, by declaring that I was formerly 
* acquainted with your father; and perhaps the King, 
& without entering into a more ſevere ſcrutiny, will 
e ſuffer you to depart ; this, however, is the only ex- 
6 pedient, by which a chance of life can be procurcd 
6 tor us both.“ - 

© To this counſel] of Narbal, I anſwered, “ Let an 
« unhappy wretch periſh, whole deſtruction is the de- 
&« cree of fate. I can die without terror; and I would 
« not involve you in my calamity, becauſe I would live 
« without ingratitude; but I cannot conlent to lie. I 
« am a Greek; and to fay that I am a Cyprian, is to 
c ceaſe to be a man: the gods, who know my lincerity, 
« may, if it is conſiſtent with their wiſdom, preterve me 
by their power; but fear ſhall never ſeduce me to at- 
% tempt my own preſervation by talſhood.”” 

„This falſhood, anſwered Narbal, „“ is wholly 
« without guilt, nor can 1t be condemned even by the 
“ gods: it will produce ill to none; it will p:etcrve 
& the innocent; and it will no otherwiſe deceive the 
“ king, than as it will prevent his incurring the guilt 
„of cruelty and injuſtice. Your love of virtue is ro- 
& mantic, and your zeal for religion ſuperſtitious,” 

6 That it is a falſhood, taid I, “is to me 2 fut- 
& ficient proof, that it can never become a man who 
ce ſpeaks in the preſence of the gods, and is under per- 
6c petual and uniimited obligations to truth. He who 


c offers violence to truth, as he counteracts the di tate 
5 | | '6 of 
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TELEMACHus. | 57 
« of conſcience, mult offend the gods, and injure hun- 
« ſelf : do not, therefore, urge me to a conduct that is 
% unworthy both of you and of me. If the gods re- 


gard us with pity, they can eaſily effect our deliverance; 


« and if they ſuffer us to periſh, we Mall die martyrs of 
truth, and leave one example to mankind, that virtue 


« has been preferred to lite, My life has been already 


too long, ſince it has only been a ſeries of misfortunes ; 
« and it is the danger of yours only, my dear Narbal, 
that I regret. Way, alas, ſhould your friendſhip for 
| © a wretched fugitive be fatal to yourſelf!“ 

© This diſpute, which had continued a conſiderable 
© time, was at length interrupted by the arrival of a per- 
* fon, who had run till he was not able immediately to 
© ſpeak 3 but we ſoon learnt, that he was another of the 
* king's officers, and had been diſpatched by Aſtarbe. 
Aſtarbe had beauty that appeared to be more than hu- 
man, and a mind that had almoſt the power of faſcina- 
tion; her general manner was ſprightly, her particular 
* addreſs ſoft and inſinuating; but with all this power 
to pleaſe, the was, like the Syrens, cruel and malig- 
* nant; and knew how to conceal the worlt purpoſes, by 
inſcrutable diſſimulation. She had gained an abſolute 
* alcendency over Pygmalion by her beauty and her wit, 
the ſweetnels of her ſong, and the harmony of herlyre ; 
and Pygmalion, in the ardour of his paſſion for this 
* mittrets, had put away Topha his queen. He thought 
© only how he ſhould gratify Aſtarbe, who was enterpri- 
© king and ambitious ; and his avarice, however infamous, 
© was ſcarce more a curſe, than this extravagant fondneſs 
© for this woman. But though he was paſſionately ena- 
© moured of her, ſhe regarded him with contempt and 


© averſion ; ſhe diſguiſed, indeed, her real ſentiments ; 


and appeared to deſire life itſelf only as the means of en- 
* joying his ſociety, at the very moment in which her 
© heart ſickened at his approach. © on 

At this time, there was, at Tyre, a young Lydian 


named Melachon, who was extremely beautiful, but 
* diflolute, voluptuous, and effeminate; his principal 


© care 
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5 TELEMACHUS. | 
© out of fight, he ran to me, and acquainted me with 
© my danger. © My apprehenſions,”* taid he, © were 
e but too juſt: my dear Telemachus, cur ruin is ine- 
« vitable: the king, who is night and day tormented 
c with miſtruſt, {utpetts that you are not a Cyprian, 
& and has commanded me to fecure your perſon under 
« pain of death! What ſhall we do? May the gods de- 
BY fives us by more than human wiſdom, or we perilh ; 
& J muſt produce you to the king: but do you confi- 
« dently affirm that you are a Cyprian of the city of 
&« Amathus, and fon of a ſtatuary ot Venus: I will con- 
& firm your account, by declaring that I was formerly 
« acquainted with your father; and perhaps the king, 
& without entering into a more ſevere ſcrutiny, will 
t ſuffer you to depart ; this, however, is the only ex- 
„ pedient, by which a chance of life can be procured 
for us both.” 
© To this counſel of Narbal, I anſwered, “ Let in 
4e unhappy wretch periſh, whoſe deſtruction is the de- 
c cree of fate. I can die without terror; and I would 
« not involve you in my calamity, becauſe I would live 
« without ingratitude; but I cannot content to lie. I 
« am a Greek; and to ſay that I am a Cyprian, is to 
c ceaſe to be a man: the gods, who know my lincerity, 
“ may, if it is conſiſtent with their wiſdom, preterve me 
| © by their power; but tear ſhall never ſeduce me to at- 
% tempt my own preſervation by talſhood.”” | 
„This falſhood,” anſwered Narbal, “ is whoily 
« without guilt, nor can it be condemned even by the 
„ gods: it will produce ill to none; it will p:eterve 
& the innocent; and it will no otherwiſe deceive the 
«& king, than as it will prevent his incurring the guilt 
' « of cruelty and injuſtice. Your love of virtue is ro- 
& mantic, and your zeal for religion ſuperſtitious.” _ 
6 That it is a talſhood,”” taid I, is to me à fut- 
& ficient proof, that it can never become a man who 
« ſpeaks in the preſence of the gods, and is under per- 
6c petual and unlimited obligations to truth. He who 
c“ offers violence to truth, as he counteracts the diftates 
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TELEMACHUs. | 
« of conſcience, mult offend the gods, and injure hun- 
« ſelf: do not, therefore, urge me to a conduct that is 
« unworthy both of you and of me. If the gods re- 
« gard us with pity, they can caſily effect our deliverance; 
and if they ſuffer us to periſh, we Mall die martyrs of 
truth, and leave one example to mankind, that virtue 
ic has been preferred to lite. My life has been already 
« too long, ſince it has only been a ſeries of misfortunes ; 
tc and it is the danger of yours only, my dear Narbal, 
te that I regret. Way, alas, ſhould your friendſhip for 


a wretched tugitive be fatal to yourſelf!“ 


© This difpute, which had continued a conſiderable 


time, was at length interrupted by the arrival of a per- 

ſon, who had run till he was not able immediately to 

= © ſpeak; but we ſoon learnt, that he was another of the 

# © king's officers, and had been diſpatched by Aſtarbe. 

© Aſtarbe had beauty that appeared to be more than hu- 

man, and a mind that had almoſt the power of tatcina- 

tion; her general manner was ſprightly, her particular 

& © addreſs ſoft and infinuating ; but with all this power 

= © to pleaſe, the was, like the Syrens, cruel and malig- 

y © nant; and knew how. to conceal the worlt purpoſes, by 

B © infcrutable diſſimulation. She had gained an abſolute 
© aſcendency over Pygmalion by her beauty and her wit, 

the ſweetneis of her fong, and the harmony of her lyre ; 
and Pygmalion, in the ardour of his paſſion for this 
miſtrets, had put away Topha his queen. He thought 
only how he jk 

FE © ling and ambitious; and his avarice, however infamous, 
EZ © was ſcarce more a curſe, than this extravagant fondneſs 
for this woman. But though he was paſhonately ena- 
moured of her, ſhe regarded him with contempt and 
[2 © averſion; ſhe diſguiſed, indeed, her real ſentiments ; 
and appeared to deſire life itſelf only as the means of en- 


1uld gratify Aſtarbe, who was enterpri- 


© joying his ſociety, at the very moinent in which her 


. heart ſickened at his approach. 


At this time, there was, at Tyre, a young Lydian 


named Melachon, who was extremely beautiful, but 


* diflolute, yoluptuous, and effeminate; his principal 
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88 TELEMACHus. f 

care was to preſerve the delicacy of his complexion, 
and to ſpread his flaxen hair in ringlets over his ſhoul- 
dei s, to perfume his perſon, adjuſt his dreſs, and chaunt 
amourous ditties to the muſic of his lyre. Of this youth 
Aſtarbe became enamoured to diſtraction; but he de- 
clined her favours, besauſe he was himſelf equally ena- 
moured of another, and dreaded the jealouſy ot the 
king. Aſtarbe perceived herſelf ſlighted; and in the 
rage of diſappointment, reſolved, that he who rejected 
her love, ſhould at leaſt gratity her revenge: ſhe 
thought of repreſenting Melachon to the king, as the 
* ſtranger, whom he had been informed Narbal had 
© brought into Tyre, and after whom he had cauſed en- 
© quiry to be made: in this fraud ſhe ſucceeded by her 
« own arts of perſuaſion, and by bribing to ſecrety all 
* who might have diſcovered it to Pygmalion for as he 
© neither loved virtue himſelf, nor could ditcover it in 
© others, he was ſurrounded by abandoned mercenaries, 
© who would, without ſcruple, execute his commands, 
© however iniquitous and cruel; to theſe wretches, the 
« authority of Aſtarbe was formidable; and they aſſiſted 
© her to deceive the king, left they ſhould give offence to 
an imperious woman, who monvpolized his confidence. 
Thus Melachon, though known to be a Lydian by the 
hole city, was caſt into priſon, as the forcigner whom 
Narbal had brought out of Egypt. 

But Aſtarbe tearing that, if Narbal ſhould come 
before the king, he might diſgover the impoſture, diſ- 
© patched this officer with the utmoſt expedition, who, 
© delivered her commands in theſe words, „It is the 
« pleaſure of Aſtarbe, that you do not diſcover the ſtran- 
ger whom you brought hither to the King; ſhe requires 
nothing of you but to be tilent, and will herielt be an- 
« ſwerable for whatever is neceſſary to your juſtification; 
but let your friend immediately embaik with the Cy- 
« prians, that he may be no more ſcen in the city. -- 
Narbal, who received this propolal of, celiverance with 
 extaly, readily promiſed to rulal the conditions; 
and the otficer, well tatisfied to have tyccerded in 
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TELEMAchus. 59 
© his commiſſion, returned to Aſtarbe to make his re- 


port. c 
7 Upon this occaſion, we could not but admire the 
Divine Goodneſs, which had io ſuddenly rewarded 
our integrity, and interpoſed, almoſt by a miracle, in 
favour of them that were ready to have ſacrificed every 
thing to truth: and we reflected, with horror, upon 
a king who had given himſelf up to avarice and ſen- 
ſuality, “ He who is thus ſuſpicious of deceit,” ſaid 
we, „ deſerves to be deceived ; and, indeed, that which 
ce he deſerves he ſutfers : for, as he ſuſpects the upright 

« of hypocriſy, he puts him{cit into the hands of wretches 

« who protels the villany that they practiſe; and al- 
e molt every other perſon in the kingdom perceives the 
b & fraud by which he is over-reached, Thus, while 
„ Pygmalion is made the tool of a ſhameful ſtrumpet, 
e the gods render the falſhood of the wicked an inſtru- 
« ment of preſervation to the righteous, to whom it is 
„ leis dreadful to periſh than to lie!“ 

At the very time in which we were making theſe 
©'refle&tions, we perceived the wind change. It now 
E © blew fair for the Cyprian fleet; and Narbal cried out 
„The gods declare for thee, my dear Telemachus, 
and will complete my deliverance! Fly from this cruel 
© this execrable coaſt | To follow thee, to whatever cli- 
8 «© mate—to follow thee in life and death—would be hap- 
„„ pineſs and honour; but, alas! Fate has connected me 
with this wretched country: with my country I am 
« horn to ſuffer; and, perhaps, in her ruins I ſhall 
periſh ! But of what moment is this, if my tongue 

4e ſhall be ſtill faithful to truth, and my heart ſhall hold 

„ fait its integrity! As for thee, my dear Telema- 

| «© chus, may the gods, who guide thee by their wiſ- 

% dom, reward thee to the utmoſt of their bounty, by 

giving and continuing to thce. that virtue which is 

& pure, generous, and exalted! Mayeſt thou ſurvive 
every danger, return in ſafety to Ithaca, and de- 
© liver Penelope from the preſumption of her {ſuitors } 
May thy eyes bchold, and thy arms embrace, the 
| „% wiſe » 
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60 TELEMACHUS. | | 

e wiſe Ulyſſes thy father; and may he rejoice in a ſon 
e that will add new honours to his name! But, in the 
«© midſt of thy gras luffer, at leaſt, the ſorrows di 
«« friendſhip, the pleating anguiſh of virtue, to ſteal up. 
F< on thee for a moment; and remember unhappy Nar- 
<« bal with a ſigh, that ſhall at once expreſs his mis. 
« fortunes and thy affection.” 

© My heart melted within me as he ſpoke ; and, 
© when he expected my reply, I threw myſelf upon 
£ his neck, and bedewed it with my tears, but wa: 
© unable to utter a word : we therefore embraced in 
© ſilence; and he then conducted me to the veſſel. While 
© we weighed anchor, he ſtood upon the beech; and 
© when the veſſel was under fail, we mutually looked to. 
s wards each other, till the object became contulcd, and 
ß at length totally diſappeared.” | 


END OF THE THIRD BOOK. 
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TELEMACHus. 61 
BOOK IV. 


Calypſo interrupts Telemachus in his relation, that he 
retire to reſt. Mentor privately reproves him, for haw- 
ing undertaken the recatal of bis adventures; but as he 
has begun, adwiſes him to proceed. Telemachus relates 
that during his voyage from Tyre to Cyprus, he dreamt 
that he was protected from Venus and Cupid by Miner- 
va; and that he afterwards imagined he ſaw Mentor, 
avho exhorted him to fly from the iſie of Cyprus ; that 
ewhen he awaked the veſſel would bade periſhed in a 
ſtorm if he had not himſelf taken the helm, the Cyprians 
being all intoxicated with cuine; that when he arrived 
at the iſland, he ſaw, with horror, the moſt contagious 
examples of debauchery ; but that Hazael, the Syrian 
to whom Mentor had been ſold, happening to be at Cy- 
prus at the 2 time, brought the two Funds together, 
and took them on board his veſſel that was bound to 
Crete; that during the voyage, he had ſeen Amphitrite 
drawn in her chariot by fea Werz a fight infinitely en- 
tertaining and magniſicient. | | 


66 who had, till this inſtant, ſat motionleſs 
and liſtening, with inexpreſſible delight, to the ad- 
ventures of Telemachus, now interrupted him, that he 
might enjoy ſome reſpite. * It is time, ſaid ſhe, © that, 
after ſo many toils, you ſnhould taſte the tweets of re- 
« pole. In this iſland you have nothing to fear; every 
thing is here ſubſervient to your wiſhes; open your 
© heart, therefore, to joy, and make room for all the 
© bleſſings of peace, which the gods are preparing for 
you: and to-morrow, when the roſy fingers of Aurora 
* ſhall unlock the golden doors of the eaſt, and the ſteeds 
of Phoebus ſhall ipring up from the deep, diffuling the 
© beams of day, and driving before them the ſtars of 
© heaven, the hiſtory of your misfortunes, my dear 
* Telemachus, ſhall be retumed. You have excecded 
* even your father in wiſdom and in courage: nor has 
F ; a l 6 Achilles, 
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; 2 TELEMACHUS, 

Achilles, the conqueror of Hector; nor Theſeus, wha 
returned from hell; nor even the great Alcides, who 
delivered the earth from ſo many monſters; diſplay 
either fortitude or virtue equal to yours. May one 
deep and unbroken ſlumber render the night ſhort to 
you! though, to me, alas! it will be weariſome and long. 
With what impatience ſhall I deſire again to fee you, 
to hear your voice; to urge you to repeat what I have 
been told already; and enquire after what I am il} 
to learn ! Go then, my dear Telemachus, with that 
friend whom the bounty of the gods has again reſtored; 
retire into the grotto which has been prepared for your 
repoſe. May Morpheus ſhed his benigneſt influence 
upon your eye-lids, that are now heavy with watch. 
ing, and diffuſe a pleaſing langour through your limbs, 
that are fatigued by labour! May he cauſe the mot 
delightful dreams to ſport around you; fill your ima. 
gination with gay ideas; and keep far from you what: 
ever might chaſe them away too ſoon !** 

The goddeſs then conducted Telemachus into the fe. 
ous grotto, which was not leſs rural, or pleaſant, than 

1er own, In one part of it, the lulling murmurs of 4 
fountain invited ſleep to the weary ; and in another, 
the nymphs had prepared two beds of the ſofteſt moſs, 
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and covered them with two large ſkins; one with tha 


of a lion for Telemachus, and the other with that ot 

bear for Mentor. | 
They were now alone; but Mentor, before he reſignel 
his eyes to fleep, ſpoke thus to Telemachus. "Th: 
_ * pleaſure of relating your adyentures has enſnare 
you; for, by difplaying the dangers which you hav: 
© ſurmounted by your courage and your ingenuity, you 
© have captivated Calypſo ; and, in proportion as you 
© have enflamed her paſſions, you have entured your ow! 
« captivity. Can it be hoped that ſhe will ſuffer hin 
« to depart who has diſplayed ſuch power to pleale! 
© You have been betrayed to indiſcretion by your vanity; 
« She promiſed to relate ſome ſtories to you, and to ac- 
© quaint you with the adventures and the fate of os 
1 : © but. 
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: IT TELEMACHUS, 63 
but the has found means to ſay much without giving 
you any information, and to draw from you whatever 
Z « ſhe deſired to know. Such are the arts of the flatterer 
and the wanton! When, O Telemachus! will you be 
} © wiſe enough to reſiſt the impulſe of vanity, and know 
| © how to ſuppreſs incidents that do you honour, when it 
is not fit they ſhould be related? others, indeed, ad- 
| © mire the wiſdom which you poſſeſs at an age in which 
| © they think folly might be forgiven ; but I can forgive 
you nothing; your heart is known only to me, and 
there is no other who loves you well enough to tell 
you your faults, How much does your father (till 
8 © {urpaſs you in wiſdom l' | 
„Could I then, anſwered Telemachus, have re- 
fuſed an account of my misfortunes to Calypſo?: No, 
replied Mentor; © but you ſhould have gratified her 
z © curioſity only by reciting ſuch circumſtances as might 
have raiſed her compaſſion : you might have told her 
that, after having long wandered from place to place, 
| © you were firſt a captive in Sicily, and then a ſlave in 
© Egypt. This would have been enough; and all that 
© was more ſerved only to render that poiſon more active 
| © which now rages at her heart; a poiſon from which I 
pray the gods that thy heart may be defended.” 
© But what can now be done ?” ſaid Telemachns.— 
Now, ' replied Mentor, the ſequel of your ſtory cannot 
be ſuppreſſed ; Calypſo knows too much to be deceived 
in that which ſhe has yet to learn! and to attempt it 
« would be only to diſpleaſe her. Procced, theretore, 
* to-morrow, in your account of all that the gods have 
© done for you; and ſpeak another time with more mo- 
© defty of ſuch actions of your oven as may be thought 
co merit praiſe.” This ſalutary advice was received 
by Telemachus with the ſame friendſhip with which it 
was a by Mentor; and they immediately Jay down 
to reſt. | 
As ſoon as the firſt rays of Phoebus glanced upon 
che mountains, Mentor heard the voice of Calyplo 
calling to her nymphs in the neighbouring wood, and 
2 awakened 
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1 TELEMAchus. | 

awakened Telemachus. It is time, ſaid he, “ tg 
te repreſs the encroachment of ſleep z let us now return 
te to Calypſo, but put no confidence in her words: ſhut 
cc your heart againſt her, and dread the delicious poiſon 
cc of her praiſe. Yeſterday, ſhe exalted you above the 


c wiſe Ulyſſes your father, and the invincible Achilles: 


& above Theſeus, who filled the earth with his tame, 
& and Hercules who obtained a place in the ſłies; did 
cc you perceive the excels of ſuch adulation, or did you 
ce believe her praiſes to be juſt? Calypſo herſelf laughs 
in ſecret at to romantic a falſhood, which ſhe uttered, 
& only becaule ſhe believed you to be ſo vain, as to be 
de gratified by the groſſeſt flattery 3 and ſo weak as to 
te be impoſed upon, by the moſt extravagant improba. 
© bility.” | | 

| They now approached the place, where they were 
expected by the goddeſs. The moment ſhe perceived 
them, ſhe forced a ſmile; and attempted to conceal, 
under the appearance of joy, the dread and anxiety 
which agitated her boſom; for ſhe foreſaw, that, 
under the direction of Mentor, Telemachus, like 


Ulyſſes, would elude her ſnares :* „ Come, ſaid ſhe, 8 


& my dear Telemachus, and relieve me from the im- 
te patience of curioſity: I have dreamt all the night of 
« your departure from Phœnicia to ſeek new adventures 
in the ile of Cyprus: let us not, therefore, loſe 
c another moment; make haſte to ſatisfy me with 
% knowledge, and put an end to the illuſions of con- 
1% jecture. They then fat down upon the graſs, 


that was intermingled with violets ; and a lofty grove | 


ſpread its ſhadow over them. 

Calypſo could not. refrain from a frequently 
with the moſt paſſionate tenderneſs; at Telemachus; 
nor perceive, without indignation; that every glance 
of her eye was remarked by Mentor. All her nymphs 
ſilently ranged themſelves in a ſemicircle, and leaned 
forward with the utmoſt eagerneſs of attention : the 
eyes of the whole aſſembly were immoveably fixed 
upon Telemachus ; who looking downward, and bluſh- 

| | | ing 
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TELEMACHUS., 65 
ing with the moſt gracetul modeſty, thus continued 
his narrative. | 
Our fails had nct been long filled with the gentle 
«© breath of a favouring wind, before the level coaſt 
of Phcenicia diſappeared. As I was now aflociated 
© with Cyprians, of whoſe manners I was totally igno- 
© rant, I determined to remain filent, that 1 might the 
better remark all that paſſed, and recommend myſelf 
© to my companions by the moſt ſcrupulous decorum. 
© But, during my filence, a deep ileep ſtole inſenſibly 
© upon me, the voluntary exerciſe of all my taculties 
© was ſuſpended, I funk into the moſt luxurious tran- 


3 , re my heart overflowed with delight. On a 
. 


udden, I thought the clouds parted, and that I taw 
Venus in her chariot, drawn by two doves ; ſhe ap- 


= « peared in all that radiance of beauty, that gaiety of 
youth, that ſiniling ſoftneſs, and irreſiſtible grace, 


© which the thunderer hirnſelf could ſcarce ſtedfaſtly he- 
hold, when firſt ſhe iſſued from the foam of the ſea: I 
thought ſhe deſcended with aſtoniſhing Fs 8 and 
© in a moment reached the {pot on which I ſtood ; that 
© ſhe then, with a ſmile, laid her hand upon my 
© ſhoulder, and pronounced theſe words: “ Young 
„ Greek, thou art now about to enter into my domi- 

nions ; thou ſhalt ſhortly arrive at that fortunate 
ifland, where every pleature ſprings up under my 
ſteps ; there ſhalt thou burn incenſe upon my altars, 
and I will laviſh upon thee inexhauſtible delight; let 
thy heart therefore indulge the utmoſt luxuriancy of 
hope; and reject not the happineſs which the mott 
« powerful of all the deities is now willing to beſtow.“ 

At the fame time J perceived the boy Cupid, flut- 
* tering, on his little wings, round his mother, the 
* lovely ſottneſs and laughing ſimplicity of childhocd, 
appeared in his countenance z but in his eyes, which 
* ſparkled with a piercing brightneſs, there was ſome— 
thing that I could not behold without fear. He 
looked at me, indeed, with a (mile; but it was the 
malignant ſmile of deriſion and cruelty; he ſelected 

F 3 . © txom 


66 TELEMACHVUs. 
from his golden quiver the keeneſt of his arrows, and 
© having bent his bow, the ſhaft was juſt parting from 
the ſtring, when Minerva ſuddenly appeared, and 
lifted her immortal ægis before me. In her aſpect 
there was not that exquiſite ſoftneſs, that amorous 
languor, which I had remarked in the countenance 
and attitude of Venus: the beauty of Minerva waz 
ſimple, chaſte and unaffected; all was eaſy and na- 
tural, yet ſpirited, ſtriking, and majeſtic. The 
ſhaft of Cupid, not having ſufficient force to pene- 
trate the ſhield that intercepted it, fell to the ground; 
and the god, touched at once with ſhame and indig- 
nation, withdrew, and betrayed his diſappointment 
with a ſigh. & Away! preſumptuous boy, faid 
Minerva; “ thou haſt power only over the baſe, who 
«« prefer the ſordid pleaſures of ſenſuality, to the ſub. 
© lime enjoyments of wiidom, virtue and honour.” 
Love bluſhing with reſtrained anger, flew away with- 
out reply; and Venus again aſcending to Olympus, 
[ long traced her chariat and her doves in the cloud of 
intermingled azure and gold; but at length they were 
not to be diſtinguiſhed, and when I turned my eyes 
downwards, I perceived that Minerva allo had diſ- 
appeared. . 
© I then fancied myſelf tranſported to a delightful 
garden, which revived in my mind the deſcriptions 
© that I had heard of Elyſium. Here I met with Men- 
© tor, who accoſted me in theſe words: *© Fly from 
“e this fatal country, this iſland of contagion, where 
& every breeze is tainted with ſenſuality, where the 
© moſt heroic virtue has cauſe for fear, and ſafety can 
te be obtained only by flight !'* The moment I ſaw 
Mentor, I attempted to throw my arms about him in 
an ecſtacy of joy; but I ſtrove in vain to lift my feet 
© from the ground, my knees failed under me, and my 
© arms cloſed over an empty ſhade, which eluded their 
© graſp. The effort awaked me; and I perceived, that 
© this myſterious dream was a divine admonition. A 
more animated reſolution againſt pleaſure, and greater 
: | « diffidence 
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| TELEMACHUS, 67 
diffidence of my own virtue, concurred to. make me 
deteſt the effeminate and voluptuous manners of the 


Cyprians : but I was moſt affected by the apprehenſion 


that Mentor was dead; and that having paſſed the 
irremeable waters of the Styx, he was fixed for ever 
in the bliſsful dwellings of the juſt, 

© I muſed upon the imaginary loſs, till I burſt into 
tears, and being obſerved by the mariners, they 
aſked me why 1 wept? Ireplied that it might eaſily be 
gueſſed, why an unhappy fugitive, who deſpaired of 
returning to bis country, ſhould weep. In the mean 


time, however, all the Cyprians that were on board, 


gave themſelves up to the moſt extravagant merri- 
ment: the rowers, indeed, to whom a mere ſuſpen- 
ſion of labour was luxury, fell aſleep upon their oars ; 
but the pilot who had quitted the helm, and crowned 
himſelf with flowers, held in his hand an enormous 


bowl, which he had almoſt emptied of wine : and 


with the reſt of the crew, who were equally intoxi- 
cated, roared out ſuch ſongs to the praiſes of Venus 
and Cupid, as no man who has a reverence for virtue, 
can hear without horror. | 


© While they were thus thoughtleſs of danger, a ſud- 


den tempeſt began to trouble the ocean and obſcure 
the ſky. The winds, as in the wild ardour of unex- 
pected freedom, were heard bellowing among the ſails ; 
and the waves daſhed againſt the ſides of the veſſel, 
which groaned under the ſtrokes : we now floated on 
the ridge of a ſtupendous mountain, which the very 
next moment ſeemed to glide from under us, and leave 
us buried in the abyſs ; we perceived alſo ſome rocks 
near us, and heard the billows break againſt them with 
a dreadful noiſe. I had often heard Mentor ſay, that 
the effeminate and voluptuous are never brave; and I 
now found by experience, that it was true; for the 
Cyprians, whoſe jollity had been ſo extravagant and 
tumultuous, now funk under a ſenſe of their danger, 
and wept like women. I heard nothing but the ſcreams 
of terror, and the wailings of hopeleſs diſtreſs : ſome 
| « lamented 


62 TELEMACHUS, | 
© lamented the loſs of pleaſures, that were never to re- 
turn, and ſome made idle vows of ſacrifice to the gods, 
© if they reached their port in ſafety; but none had pre- 

ſence of mind, either to undertake or direct the navi- 
gation of the veſſel. In this ſituation I thought it my 
duty to fave the lives of my aſſociates, by ſaving my 
own : I, therefore, took the helm mto my own hand, 
the pilot being ſo intoxicated, as to be wholly inſenſible 
of the danger of the veſlel ; I encouraged the affrighted 
mariners, and I ordercd the fails to be taken in; the 
men rowed vigorouſly, and we ſoon found ourſelves 
clear of the rocks, among Which we had beheld all 
the horrors of death at fo near a view. 

© 'This event had the appearance of a dream to the 
mariners, who were indebted to me for their lives ; 
and they looked upon me with aſtoniſhment. We ar- 
rived at the ifle of Cyprus in that month of the ſpring 
which is conſecrated to Venus; a ſeaſon, which the 
Cyprians believe to be under the influence of this god.- 
dels, becauſe all nature then appears to be animated 
with new vigour, and pleaſure feems to ſpring uy 
{pontaneouſly with the flowers of the field. 

As foon as I went on ſhore, I perceived a certain 
ſoftneſs in the air, which, though it rendered the body 
indolent and inactive, yet brought on a diſpoſition to 
gaicty and wantonneſs; and indeed, the inhabitants 
were ſo averſe to labour, that the country, though ex- 

tremely fertile and pleaſant, was almoſt wholly uncul- 

tivated. I met, in every ſtreet, crowds of women 
lootely dreſſed, ſinging the praiſes of Venus, and going 
to dedicate themſelves to the ſervice of her temple, 

Beauty and pleature ſparkled in their countenances, 

but their beauty was tainted by affectation; and the 
- modeſt ſimplicity, from which female charms princi- 

pally derivetheir power, was wanting: the diſſolute air, 
the ſtudied look, the flaunting dreſs, and the laſci- 
vious gait, the expreſſive glances that ſeemed to wan- 
der in ſearch after thoſe of the men, the vitibke emu - 
„lation who ſhould kindle the moſt ardent paſſion, and 
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TELEMACHUsS. f 69 
whatever elſe I diſcovered in theſe women, moved only 
my contempt and averſion ; and I was diſguſted by 
all that they did with a deſire to pleaſe. | 
© I was conducted to a temple of the goddeſs, of 
which there are ſeveral in the iſland ; for ſhe is wor- 
ſhipped at Cythera, Idalia and Paphos. That which 
J viſited was at Cythera; the ſtructure which is of 
marble, is a complete periſtyle; and the columns are 
ſo large and lofty, that its appearance is extremely ma- 
jeſtic ; on each front, over the architrave and friere, 
are large pediments, on which the moſt entertaining 
adventures of the goddeſs are repreſented in bas- re- 
lief. There is a perpetual crowd of people with of- 
ferings at the gate, but within the limits of the con- 
ſecrated ground, no victim is ever ſlain; the fat of 
bulls and heifers is never burnt, as at other temples; 
nor are the rites of pleaſure profaned with their blood: 
the beaſts that are here offered, are only preſented be- 
fore the altar, nor are any accepted, but thoſe that are 
young, white and without blemiſh: they are dreſſed 
with purple fillets, embroidered with gold, and their 
horns are decorated with gilding and flowers after 
they have been preſented, they are led to a proper 
place at a conſiderable diſtance, and killed tor the 
banquet of the prieſts; 

Perfumed liquors are alſo offered, and wines of the 
richeſt flavour. The habit of the prieſts is a long 
white robe, fringed with gold at the bottom, and 
bound round them with a golden girdle; the richeſt 
aromatics of the Eaſt burn night and day upon 
the altars, and the ſmoke riſes in a cloud of fragrance 
to the ſkies. All the columns of the temple are a- 
dorned with feſtoons ; all the ſacrificial — are of 


gold; and the whole building is ſurrounded by a con- 


ecrated grove of odoriterous myrtle. None are per- 

mitted to preſent the victims to the prieſt, or to kindle 
the hallowed fire, but boys and girls of conſummate 
beauty. But this temple, however magnificent, was 
rendered infamous by the diſſolute manners of the 
votaries. What 


70 i TELEMAe zus. 3 
What I faw in this place ſtruck me at firſt with 
© horror; but at length, by inſenſible degrees, it be- 
© came familiar. I was no longer alarmed at the ap. 
pearance of vice: the manners of the company had a 
kind of contagious influence upon me ; my innocence 
was univertally derided: and my modeſty and reſerve 
© became the 1 of impudence and buffoonery ; every 
art was practiſed to excite my paſſions, to enſnare me 
by temptation, and to kindle the love of pleaſure in 
© my breaſt. I perceived that I was, every day, leſs 
capable of reſiſtance; the influence of education was 
' ſurmounted ; my virtuous reſolutions meked away; 
I couldno longer ſtruggle againſt theevils that preſſed 
© upon me on every ſide; and from dreading vice, I came 
at length to be aſhamed of virtue. I was like a man 
who attempts to ſwim a deep and rapid river; his firſt 
efforts are vigorous, and he makes way againſt the 
ſtream; but, if the ſhores are ſteep, and he cannot 
reſt himſelf upon the bank, he grows weary by de- 
grees ; his ſtrength is exhauſted ; his limbs become 
ſtiff with fatigue; and he is carried away by the tor- 
rent. Thus my eyes began to grow dim to the de- 
tormity of vice, and my heart ſhrunk from the toil 
of virtue; I could no Ae. call in the power of 
reaſon to my aſſiſtance, nor remember the example of 
my father with emulation: the dream, in which 1 
had ſeen Mentor in the fields of Elyſium, repreſſed the 
laſt feeble effort of my virtue, by cutting off all hopes 
of ſupport; a pleaſing languor ſtole inſenſibly upon 
me; and 1 felt, what I knew to be, poiſon glide from 
vein to vein, and diffuſe itſelf through every limb 
with a ſecret ſatisfaction: yet, by ſudden ſtarts, I 
deplored my captivity with ſighs and tears; ſome- 
times I pined with regret, and {ometimes I raved with 
© indignation. * How wretched a period of life,” 
£ ſaid I! © is youth! Wherefore did the gods, who 
& cruelly ſport. with the calamities of men, ordain them 
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TELEMACHUS, 71 
6 is not my head already hoary, and why do not my 
e' ſteps falter on the brink of the grave? Why am I 
e not falready like Laertes, whoſe ſon is my father? 
„Death itſelf would be more eligible than the ſhame- 
4 ful weakneſs to which I am now conſcious!” «© But 
© © theſe exclamations had no ſooner burſt from me, 
than my anguiſh would abate; and my conſcience, 
= lulled again by the opiates of ſenſuality, would again 
Y © ceaſe to be ſuſceptible of ſhame; till ſome ſudden 
thought would rouze me once more to ſenſibility, and 
© * ſting me with yet keener remorſe. 5 
In this ſtate of perplexity and anguiſh I frequently 
wandered about in the conſecrated grove, like a hart 
that had been wounded by the hunters; the ſpeed of 
the hart reaches the diſtant foreſt in a moment; but 
he carries the tormenting ſhaft in his fide : thus I vainly 
attempted to elcape from myſelf; for the anguiſh of 
my breaſt eould not be alleviated by changing place. 
I I was one day in this ſituation, when, at ſome diſt- 
= ance before me, in the moſt gloowy part of the grove, 
] thought I dilcovered Mentor; but upon a nearer ap- 
& « proach, his countenance appeared ſo pale, and expreſſed 
EZ * ſuch a mixture of grief and auſterity, that I felt no joy 
ain his preſence, © Can it be thou,” ſaid I, „% m 
„ deareſt friend, my only hope | Can it be thou thyſelf 
ein very deed ? or do I thus gaze upon a fleeting illuſion? 
„AIs it Mentor? or is it the Spirit of Mentor, that is 
( ſtill touched with my misfortunes ? Art not thou num- 
bered among the happy ſpirits, who rejoice in the 
WW © fruition of their own virtue; to which the gods have 
( ſuperadded the pure and everlaiting pleaſures of Ely- 
WW © fium ? Speak Mentor, doſt thou yet live? Am I again 
e happy in thy counſel, or art thou only the manes of 
i © my triend ??? As I pronounced theſe words, Iran to- 
Wards him breathleſs and tranſported ; he calmly 
f waited for me, without advancing a ſingle ſtep ; but 
the gods only know with what joy I perceived that he 
filled my graſp. No, it is not an empty ſhade; 1 
bold him fat; I embrace my dear Mentor!“ 


* * * - - * 
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dee have ſurrounded me in thy abſence! and what ſhould 
c I now have done without thee ?** © Mentor not re. 


me with terror, © Fly! delay not a moment to fly. The 


© more illuminated with the rays of un 
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Thus I expreſſed the tumult of my mind in broken 
c exclamations ; till, burſting into tears, I hung upon 
c his neck without power to ſpeak. He continued to 
«£ look ſtedfaſtly at me with a mixture of grief, tender. 
c neſs, and compaſſion; and at laſt T found words. 
« Alas ' faid I, hence art thou come? What dangers 


« garding my queſtions, cried out, in a voice that ſhook 


« very fruits of this ſoil are poiſon; the air is peſti. 
« lential; the inhabitants themſelves are contagious, 
« and ſpeak only to diffuſe the moſt deadly venom. Sor. W , 
ce did and infamous ſenſuality, the moſt dreadful exit. 
ce that iſſued from the box of Pandora, corrupts every |} , 
« heart, and eradicates wm virtue. Fly! wherefore . 
&« doſt thou linger? Fly! caſt not one look behind thee; . 
nor let even thy thought return to this accurſed iſland e 
« for a moment.“ 5 = 
While he yet ſpoke, I perceived, as it were, a thick 4 

£ cloud vaniſh from before me, and my o were onct c; 
roken light. 

My heart was elated with a e yet vigorous joy, 40 
very different from the diſſolate and tumultuous plea-W 4 
« ſures of deſire: one is the joy of phrenzy and confuſion, 4e 
a perpetual tranſition from outrageous paſſion to th « 
© keeneſt remorſe ; the other is the calm and equal feli. 40 
« city of reaſon, which 2 4 vapk of divine beat itude c: 
© and can neither ſatiate nor be exhauſted; it filled a 4 
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my breaſt; and overflowed in tears; nor is there o « 


© earth any higher enjoyment than thus to weep. © Hap. 4 
« py,” ſaid I, “ are thoſe by whom Virtue vouchſafe ., 
« to be ſeen in all her beauty! thus to behold her, is u. 
« Jove her; and to love her is to be happy. 

© But my attention was recalled to Mentor: * I mui 

& leave you, ſaid he; “ nor can my ſtay be protracteſ 
« moment. Whither doſt thou go, then?“ ſaid 1M 

« To what deſart will I not follow thee! think not | 

« depart without me, for I will rather die at thy feet 

% Immediatcy 
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| « Immediately I caught hold of him, and held him with 


all my force. © It is in vain,” ſaid he, © that thy zeal 
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imp diftrets with pity. He, w. 


attempts to detain me : I was ſold by Metophis to the 
Arabs or Ethiopians, who, being on a trading journey 
to Damaſcus in Syria, determined to part with me, 
imagining that they could ſell me for a large ſum to 
one Hazael, a man who was ſeeking after a Grecian 
ſlave, to acquaint him with the manners of the coun- 
try, and inſtruct him in the ſciences : nor were they 
miſtaken; for I was purchaſed by Hazael at a very 
high price. The knowledge which he ſoon acquired 
of the Grecian policy inclined him to go into Crete, to 
ſtudy the laws of Minos; the voyage was immediately 


undertaken; but we were driven, by contrary winds, 


to Cyprus ; and he has taken this opportunity to make 
his oterin at the temple. I ſee him now coming out 
a favourable wind already fills our fails, and calls us on 


board. Farewel, my dear Telemachus ! a ſlave, who 


tears the gods, cannot diſpenſe with his obligation to 
attend his maſter; the gods have made me the property 
of another; and they know, that if I had any right in 
myſelf, I would transfer it to you. Farewel! remem- 
ber the achievements of Ulyil 
nelope ; remember allo, that the gods are juſt.— Ve 
powers, who are the protectors of the innocent, in 
what a country am I compelled to leave Telemachus! 
No,” faid I, “my dear Mentor, here thou canſt not 
leave me; for I will rather periſh than ſuffer thee to de- 
part without me. But has thy Syrian maſter no com- 
paſſion? Will he tear thee, by violence, fromamy arms? 
He mutt either take away my life, or ſuffer me to follow 
thee. Thou haſt thyielf exhorted me to fly! why, 
then, am I forbidden to fly with thee? I will ſpeak my- 
felt to Hazael ; perhaps he may regard my youth and 
* is fo enamoured of 
Wiidow+as to {eek her in diſtant countries, cannot 
furely have a favage or an inſenſible heart. I will 
throw myſelt at his feet; I will embrace his knees; 
and will not fuffer him to depart, till he has conſent- 


es, and the tears of Pe- 
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„ TELEMAChUus. 
« ed that T ſhould follow thee. My dear Mentor, ! 


cc will wear the chains of flavery with thee! I will off: 


« myſelf to Hazael; and if he reje&ts me, my lot i; 
« thrown; and I will ſeek reception, where I know! 
& ſhall find it, in the grave.” | 

© Juſt-as I had pronounced theſe words, Mentor waz 
© called by Hazael, before whom I immediately fell pro. 
< trate on the ground. Hazael, who was aſtoniſhed to 
© ſee a ſtranger in that poſture, aſked what I would re. 
© queſt, © I requeſt my life, ſaid I, “ for, it I an 
© not permitted to follow Mentor, who is your ſervant, 


„ T muſt die. The ſon of the great Ulyſſes is now befor 
« you, who ſurpaſſed in wiſdom all the Grecian princes; 


ce by whom Troy, a city famous throughout all Afiz, 


© was overtiirned : but think not that I boaſt the dignity 
c of my birth to exact a tribute to my vanity ; I mean 
« only to ſtrengthen the claim of misfortune to thy 


c of my father, with this perſon, whom Friendſhip has 
pleted my calamity, by taking him from me: he i 


It thou art, indeed, a lover of juſtice, and art going 
to Crete to acquaint thyſelf with the laws of Minos, 
thou wilt not reſiſt the importunity of my diſtreſs, 
Thou ſeeſt the ſon of a mighty prince reduced to ſue 
for ſlavery, as the only poſſible condition of comfort: 
there was a time when I preferred death to fervitud: 
in Sicily; but the evils which I there ſuffered were but 
the firſt eſſays of the rage of Fortune. I now trem- 
ble, leſt I ſhould not be admitted into that ſtate, 
which then I would have died to ſhun. May the 


zael remember Minos, whole wiſdom he admires, and 


* upon us both.“ | 
© Hazacl looked upon me with great complacency and 

© bumanity; and, giving me his hand, raiſed me froti 
the ground, I am not ignorant, taid he, of thi 
; V wiſdom 


pity. I have wandered from coaſt to coaſt, in ſearch 
made a father to me; but Fortune has at length com. 


now thy ilave; let me, therefore, be thy ſlave alſo. 


gods look down on my misfortunes! and may Ha. 


* whoſe judgment ſhall, in the realms of Pluto, pal 
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e wiſdom and virtue of Ulyſſes; I have been often told 
«« what glory he acquired among the Greeks by Men- 
Ec tor; and Fame has made his name familiar to all the 
ee nations of the Eaſt. Follow me, ſon of Ulylilcs! 1 


„will be your father, till you find him from whom you 


x 
. 
PF 


ee glory of Ulyſſes, or of his misfortunes, or of yours, 
« the friendſhip which I bear to Mentor would alone 
<« induce me to take care of you: I bought him indeed 
« as à ſlave; but he is now mine by a nobler connexion 
« for the money that he coſt me procured me the deareſt 
and moſt valuable of all my friends. In him I have 
( found that wiſdom which I ſought ; and to him I owe 
WE © all the love of virtue that I have acquired: this mo- 
(ment, therefore, I reſtore his freedom, and continue 
( thine; I renounce your ſervice, and require only your 
„ efteem.”” | 
The moſt piercing anguiſh was now changed in a 
moment to unutterable joy. I perceived myſelf de- 
0 © livered from total ruin; I was approaching my coun- 
try; I was favoured with aſſiſtance that might enable 
I þ 2 whoſe love for me had no foundation but the 
love of virtue; and whatever elſe could contribute to 
my felicity was comprehended in my meeting with 
e Mentor to part no more. | 
. © Hazael procceded directly to the port, followed .by 
Mentor and myſelf, and we all embarked together: the 
peaceful waves were divided by our oars; and a gen- 


me to reach it; I had the conſolation of being near a 


„tile breeze, which ſported in our fails, ſeemed, as it 


e © were, to animate our bark, and impel it forward with 

e © an eaſy motion. Cyprus quickly diſappeared ; and 
1 R. FPS * 5 

. © Hazael, who was impatient to know my ſentiments, 


148 © aſked me what I thought of the manners of that iſland. 


GI told him ingenuouſly the dangers to which my youth 

© had been expoſed, and the confi which had agitated 
u © my boſom, He was touched at my horror of vice; 
ß and cried out“ Venus, I acknowledge thy power, 


WD, 


Wc have derived your being. It I had no ſenſe ot the 


he Wt and that of thy fon ; and. I have burnt incenſe upon 
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76 TELEMACHUS, | 
« thy altars; but forgive me it I deteſt that infamous 
c effeminacy which prevails in thy donunions, and the 
te brutal ſenſuality which is practiſed at the feaſts. 

He then diſcourſed with Mentor of that Firſt Power 
© which produced the heavens and the earth; that Inf. 
© nite and Immutable Intelligence which communicates 
c itſelf to all, but is not divided; that Sovereign and 
< Univerſal Truth which illuminates intellectual nature, 


©. as the ſun enlightens the material world. * He who 


4e has never perceived this pure emanation of Divinity,” 
ſaid Hazacl, © is blind as thoſe who are born without 


6 ſight; he paſſes through life in darkneſs, like that 


« which involves the polar regions, where the night is 


« protracted to half the year; he believes himſelt to be 
« wiſe, but is indeed a fool; he imagines that his eye 
« comprehends every object, yet he lives and dies with. 
ce out {ceing any thing; or, at moſt, he perceives only 
«« ſome fleeting illuſions by a glimmering and deceittul 
flight; ſome unſubſtantial vapours, that are every mo- 
ment changing their colour and ſhape, and-at length 


fade into total obſcurity: ſuch is the ſtate of every 


* man who is captivated by the pleaſures of ſenſe, and al. 
“ lured by the gaudy phantoms of imagination! In- 
e deed, none are worthy the name of men but thoſe who 


walk by the dictates of eternal Reaſon, who love and 
follow the guiding ray that is vouchſafed from above: 
« it is by this reaſon that we are inſpired, when our 
«© thoughts are good; and by this we are reproved, when 


« they are evil; from this we derive intelligence and 


«* life; this is an ocean, of which we are but {mall Þ 
* ſtreams, that are quickly re-abſorbed in the abyls 


„ from which they flowed l 


© This diſcourſe, indeed, I did not perfectly compre- | 


hend; yet I perceived ſomething in it that was cle- 
© yated and refined; and my heart caught fire at the 
beams of truth, which glanced within the verge of my 


. © underſtanding. They proceeded to talk of the origin 


f the gods, of heroes, poets, the golden age, and the 
univerſal deluge; of the river of Oblivion, in _ 
: &« te 
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TELEMACHUS. 1233 
the ſouls of the dead are plunged ; the perpetual puniſh- 
ment that is inflited upon the wicked in the gloomy 
gulf of Tartarus; and of the happy tranquillity which 
is enjoyed in the fields of Elyſium by the ſpirits of 
the fuk, who exult in the aſſurance that it thall laft 
tor. ever. 
© While Hazael and Mentor were diſcourſing on theſe 
topics, we perceived teveral dolphins approaching, 
whole ſcales were varied with azure and gold, and 
whole ſpoxt ſwelled the fea into waves, and covered it 
with foam; theſe were followed by tritons, who, with 
their ſpiral ſhells, emulated the muſic of the trunpet ; 
and in the midſt of them appeared the chariot of Am- 
phitrite, drawn by fea horſes whiter than tnow ; which 
dividing the waves as they paſſed, left behind them 
long turrows in the deep; fire ſparkled in their eyes, 
and from their noſtrils iſſued clouds of ſmoke: the 
chariot of the goddeſs was a ſhell, whiter and more 
bright than ivory, of a wondertul figure; it was 
mounted upon wheels of gold, and ſeemed almoſt to 
fly over the level ſurface of the water „a great num- 
ber of young nymphs ſwam in a crowd after the cha- 
riot; and their hair, which was decorated with 
flowers, flowed looſely behind them, and wantoned in 
the breeze. The goddels held in one hand a ſceptre of 


gold, with which ſhe awed the waves to obgdicnce 


and, with the other, ſhe held the little god Palemon, 
her ſon, whom ſhe ſuckled, upon her lapy, ſuch ſweet- 
nels and majeſty were exprefied in her counterance, 
that the rebellious winds diſperſed at her appearange, 
and glaomy tempeſts howled only at a diſtance. The 
tritons guided the horſes with golden reigns, and a 


large purple fail waved above, which was but half 


diſtended by a multitude of little zephyrs, who 14- 
boured to {well it with their breath. In the mid- aw 
appeared ZEolus, buly, reſtlels, and vehement; his 
wrinkled and moroſe countenance, his höarſe and 
threatening voice, his ſhaggy brows which hung down 
to his beard, and the ſullen auſterity that gleamed in 

| 8 his 
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his eyes, awed the hurricanes of the north to ſilence, 
and drove back the clouds to the horizon. Whales 
of an enormous ſize, and all the monſters of the deep, 
that cauſed the ſea to ebb and flow with their noſtrilb, 
ruſhed from their ſecret receſles, and came in haite to 
gaze upon the goddeſs. 


END OF THE FOURTH BOOK. 
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Felemachus relates, that aoben he arrived at Crete, he 
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BOOK V. 


learnt that Idomeneus, the king of that Ifland, had, in 
conſequence of a raſh vow, ſacrificed his only fon ; that 
the Cretans, to revenge the murder, had driven him 
out of the country : and that after long uncertainty they 
vere then aſſembled to eleft a new ſuvereign: that be 
awas idmitted into the afſembly; that he obtained the 
prize in various exerciſes; and having alſo reſolved 
the queſtions that had been recorded by Minos in the book 
of his laws, the ſages, who were judges of the conteſt, 
and all the people, ſeting bis auiſetum, would have made 
him bing. | 


8 after the goddeſs and her train diſappeared, 
ve began to dilcover the mountains or Crete, 
though we could yet ſcarce diſtinguiſh them from the 
clouds of heaven, and the waves of the ſca; but it 
was not long before the ſummit of Mount Ida was 
ſeen, towering above the neighbouring mountains, as 
the ſpreading antlers of a ſtag are diſtinguiſhed among 
the fawns that turround him. By degrees we diſco— 
vered more diſt inctly the coaſt of the iſland, which had 
the appearance of an amphitheatre. As, in Cyprus, 
the 5 was wild and uncultivated; in Crete, it was 
fertilized and enriched with every kind of fruit by the 
labour of its inhabitants. | 

We perceived innumerable villages that were well 
built, towns that were little inferior to cities, and cities 
that were in the higheſt degree magnificent : there was 
no field on which the huſbandman had not imprelled the 


characters of diligence and labour; the plough was 


every where to be traced ; and there was fcarce a bram- 
ble or a weed to be found in the ifland, We re- 
marke, with pleaſure, the deep vallies in which nume- 
rous herds of cattle were grazing, among many rivu- 
lets that enriched the ſoil; the ſhcep that were ſeeding 
on 
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80 TELLEMACHUS., 
on the declivity of the hills; the ſpacious plains thay 
were covered with, the golden bounty of Ceres ; and 
the mountains that were adorned with the lively ver. 
dure of the vine, and cluſters of grapes that were al. 
ready tinged with blue, and promiſed the bleſſing of 
Bacchus, wine, which ſoothes anxiety to peace, and 
animates wearineſs with new vigour. _ 
Mentor told us, that he had before been in Crete, 
© and acquainted us with whatever he knew of the coun. 
try. © This ifland,” faid he, “ which is admired by 
& all foreigners, and famous ſor its hundred cities, pro- 
c duces all the neceſſaries of life in great plenty for its 
« inhabitants, although they are almoſt innumerable; 
&« for the earth is always profulely bountiful to tho{ 
„ho cultivate it, — its treaſures are inexhauſtible. 
© The greater the number of inhabitants in any coun- 
ce try, the greater plenty they enjoy, if they are not idle; 
« nor have they any cauſe to be jealous of each other, 
„ The earth, like a good parent, multiplies her gifts, 
in proportion to the number of her children, who 
«© merit her bounty by their labour. The ambition and 
ce the ayarice of mankind are the only ſources of their 
* calamities; every individual wiſhes to poſſeſs the 
“ portion of all, and becomes wretched by the deſire ot 
„ tuperfluities. If men would be content with the ſim- 
ce plicity of nature, and wiſh only to fatisty their real 
neceſſities, plenty, cheertulneſs, domeſtic concord, 
<* and public tranquillity, would be uninterrupted and 
«© univerial. 

A dtep knowledge of theſe important truths was the 
& glory of Minos, the wiſeſt e e and the beſt of 
« kings. All the wonders of this iſland are the effects 
* of his laws; the education which he preſcribed for 
& children, renders the body healthy and robuſt, and 
* forms an early habit of frugality and labour. That 
< every ſpecies and degree ot yoluptuouſneſs will pro- 
% portionably debilitate both the body and the mind, 
is an eſtabliſhed maxim; and no pleaſure is propoſed 
as the object of deſire but that of becoming ON 
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« by heroic virtue, and diſtinguiſhed from others by 
« ſuperior glory: courage is not conſidered as the con- 
cc _ of death only in the field of battle, but of ſv- 
« perfluous wealth and ſhameful pleature. And three 
% yices are puniſhed at Crete, which in every other 
e country are ſuffered with impunity ; ingratitude, 
« diſſimulation, and avarice. 
« It might, perhaps, be expected that there ſhould 
« be ſome law againit luxury and pomp ; but at Crete 
| «© luxury and pomp are not known. Every man la- 
{© bours, and no man thinks of becommg rich; labour 
is thought to be ſufficiently recompenied by a lite of 
« quiet and regularity, in which all that the wants of 
„ nature have made neceſſary is enjoyed in plenty and 
in peace. No ſplendid palace nor coſtly furniture, no 
= © magnificent apparel or voluptuous feſtivity, is 2 
„ mitted; the habits are, indeed, made of the fineſt 1 
7 © wool, and dyed of the moſt beautiful colours; but Ty 
„they are perfectly plain, and without embroidery. 1 
Their meals, at which they drink little wine, are ex- 
( tremely temperate, conſiſting chiefly of bread, ſuch 
(fruits as the ſeaſon produces, and milk: if they ever 
( taſte animal food, it is in a ſmall quantity, plainly 
t © dreſſed, and of the coarſeſt kind; for they always re- | 
( ſerve the fineſt cattle for labour, that agriculture may 4 
| 7 © flouriſh. The houſes are neat, convenient and plea- | 
» WW © fant, but without ornaments ; architecture is, in- | 
| © deed, well known among them, in its utmoſt clegance 
and magnificence z but the practice of this art is re- 
( ſerred for the temples of the gods, and it is thought 
t prefumptuous in a mortal to have a dwelling like 
( theirs. The wealth of the Cretans conſiſts in health, 
WW © vigour, and courage, domeſtic quiet and concord, 
public liberty, plenty of all that is neceflary, and 
contempt of all that is ſuperfluous; an habit of in- 
duſty, an abhorrence of idleneſs, an emulation in 
virtue, ſubmiſſion to the laws, and a reverence of the 
d BY * gods.“ | 
LI I enquired what were the bounds of the ſovereign 1 
5 A authority; 9 
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C hands as the moſt valuable depoſit, upon condition 


intent of the law that the wiſdom and equity of one 
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$3 TELEMACHUS. 
© authority z and Mentor anſwered, “ The authority 
% of the king over the ſubject is abſolute, but the au- 
c thority of the law is abſolute over him; his power 
« to do good is unlimited, but he is reſtrained from do- 
te ing evil. The laws have put the people into his 


ce that he ſhall treat them as his children; for it is the 


© man ſhall be the happineſs of many, and not that the 
« wretchednelſs and ſlavery of many ſhould gratify the 
& pride and luxury of one. The king ought to poſſeſs 
ec nothing more than the ſubject, but in proportion as 
« more is neceſſary to alleviate the fatigue of his ſta- 
tion, and impreis upon the minds of the people a re- 
*« verence of that authority by which the laws are exe- 
% cuted. In every other reſpe&t the king ſhould in- 
„ mdulge himſelf leſs, as well in eaſe as in pleaſure, and 
„ thould be leſs diſpoſed to the pomp and the pride of 
life than any other man: he ought not to be diftin- Þ 
* guiſhed from the reſt of mankind by the greatneſs of 
his wealth, or the variety of his.enjoyments, but by 
ſuperior wiſdom, more heroic virtue, and more ſplen- | 
*f did glory. Abroad he ought to be the defender of | 
* his country, by commanding her armies; and at home, 
„the judge of his people, diftributing juſtice among 
them, improving their morals, and increaſing their 
telicity. It is not for himſelf that the gods have en- 
truſted him with royalty; he is exalted above indivi- 
duals only that he may be the ſervant of the public; 
to the public he owes all his time, the public ſhould | 
engage all his attention, and his love ſhould have no 
object but the public! for he deſerves dignity only 
in proportion as he gives up private enjoyments for 
the public good. Minos directed, that his children 
© ſhould not ſucceed to his throne, but upon condition 
“ that they ſhould govern by theſe maxims; for he 
<« loved his people yet more than his family; and by | 
<« this wile inſtitution he enſured power and happine(s 
* to his kingdom, Thus did Minos, the peaceful 
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TELEMACHuUs. 83 
e legiſiator, eclipſe the glory of mighty conquerors, 
« who ſacrificed nations to their own vanity, and ima- 
« gined they were great. The power of theſe tyrants, 
« after a few years, left them in the grave; but the 
= © juſtice of Minos has placed him on a more awful tri- 
« bunal in the world of ſpirits, where he diſtributes 
| © everlaſting rewards and puniſhments as the ſupreme 
te judge of the dead. | 
As we were liſtening to Mentor; we arrived at the 
iſland : and, as ſoon as we came on ſhore, we viewed 
the celebrated labyrinth which had been built by 
Dædalus, in imitation of that of much larger extent 
which we had ſeen in Egypt. While we were con- 
en Fes. this curious edifice, we perceived all the 
coaſt covered with a multitude of people, who ga- 
thered in a crowd at a place not far from the fea 
we enquired the cauſe of this commotion, and our cu- 
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name was Nauſicrates. | 
t © Idomeneus,” faid he, * the fon of Deucalion, and 
JJ“ grandſon of Minos, accompanied the other princes of 
Greece in their expedition againſt Troy; and after 
the deſtruction of that city he ſet ſail for Crete; but 
„ they were overtaken by ſo violent a tempeſt, that the 
pilot, and all the perſons on board the veſſel, wht 
were {killed in navigation, believed their ſhipwreck tv 
be inevitable. Death was preſent to every imagina- 
tion; every one thought he ſaw the abyſs open to 


„ ſwallow him; and every one deplored the misfortune, 
d which did not leave him the mournful hope of that 
no imperfect reſt, to which the ſpirits of the dead are 
ily F< admitted beyond the waters of the Styx; after funeral 
for N rites have been paid to the body. In this ſituation, 
ren t“ Idomeneus, litting up his hands and his eyes to 
zone heaven, and invoking Neptune, cried out—O mighty 
het Deity, to whom belong the dominions of the deep, 
by vouchſafe to hear me in this uttefmoſt diſtreſs! If 
” thou wilt protect me from the fury of the waves, and 
et 


reſtore me in ſafety to my country, I will otter 
E 6 


rioſity was inunediately gratified by a Cretan, whoſe 
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84 TELEMACHUS.. 
«« up to thee the firſt living object that I ſee at my 
cc return!“ 5 

« In the mean time, his ſon haſted to meet him with 
cc all the ardour of filial affection, and pleaſed himſelf 
« with the thought of receiving the firſt embrace. Un. 
ce happy youth! he knew not that to haſten to his ta. 
e ther was to ruſh upon deſtruction. Idomeneus, el. 
<« caping the tempeſt, arrived at his port, and returned 
& thanks to Neptune for having heard his vow ; but he 
& was ſoon ſenſible of the fatal effects it would pro. 
e duce. A certain preſage of misfortune made him re- 
ce pent his indiſcretion with the utmoſt anguiſh of mind; 


ec he dreaded his arrival among his people, and thought 
« of meeting thoſe who were moſt dear to him with 
« horror: but Nemeſis, a cruel and inexorable goddeſs, 
© who is ever vigilant to puniſh mankind, and rejoica 


c to humble the mighty and the proud, impelled hin 
% forward with a fatal and inviſible hand. He pro. 
“ ceeded from the veſſel to the ſhore z but he had lcarce 
“ ventured to lift up his eyes when he beheld his ton: 
c he ſtarted back, pale and trembling ; he turned hi 
« eyes on every hide to find another victim to whom he 
«© was leſs tenderly allied ! but it was too late! His ſo 
„ ſprung to him, and threw his arms round his neck; 


© but perceived, with aſtoniſhment, that inſtead of re 
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* turning his careſſes, he ſtood motionleſs, and a, 


& length burſt into tears. 


« O my father!“ ſaid he, © what is the cauſe «| 


e this ſorrow? After ſo long an abſence, rt tho 
„ grieved to return to thy people, and reſtore happiſ 


« neſs to thy ſon? In what, alas! have I offended 
© Thy eyes are ſtill turned from me, as if the 
6 loathed or dreaded to behold me!” The fatheg 
« overwhelmed with grief, was not yet able to repꝶ 
6% but, after ſome ſighs that ſtruggled in his boſom hae 


_ © burſt away, he cried out O Neptune! what hav 
4% I promited thee? On what condition haſt thou pie 


© lerved me from ſhipwreck ? O leave me again to t 
, bilows and the rocks! Let me be daſhed to pic 
| « ai 
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_TELEMACHUS, 8 
« and ſwallowed in the deep; but preſerve my ſon ! 
Cruel and unrelenting god! let my blood be accept- 
« ed as a recompence for his!” He then ſnatched out 
cc his ſword, — attempted to plunge it in his boſom 
ee but thoſe who ſtood near him held back his hand: 
% and Sophronunus,. an hoary prophet, who had long 
interpreted the will of the gods, aſſured him that 
Neptune might be ſatisfied without the death of his 
We © fon. © Your vow,”* ſaid he, © was raſh and ini- 
% quitous ; the gods are not honoured, but offended, by 
„ cruelty: do not, therefore, add one enormity to 
ee another, and violate the laws of nature to accom- 
„ pliſh that vow which it was a crime to make. Select 
an hundred bulls, whiter than inow ; decorate the 
s altar of Neptune with flowers, let theſe victims be 
„thy blamelets offering, and let a cloud of gratetul in- 
„ cenſe aſcend in honour of the god.“ 
3 © Idomeneus heard this addreis in an attitude of deſ- 


m I peration, and without reply; his eyes ſparkled with 


„ tury, his viſage became ghauly, his colour changed 
every moment, and his whole body ſhook with the 
= agony of his mind. His fon was touched with his 
u diſtreſs; and having no wiſh but to relieve it“ My 
„father,“ ſaid he, © am I not here? Delay not to ap- 
e peaſe the god to whom thou haſt vowed ; nor bring 
down his vengeance upon thy head. If thy life can 
„„ be redeemed with mine, I will die content: ſtrike, 
„then, O my father! and fear not that, at the ap- 
8 „% proach of death, I ſhould diſcover a weaknels that 
is unworthy of thy ſon!“ | 
At this moment Idomeneus, ſtarting from his poſ- 
„ ture with the ſudden violence of outrageous phrenzy, 
as if rouzed by the ſcourge of the infernal Furies, 
turpriſed the vigilance of thole who had their eyes 
upon him, and plunged his {word into the boſom of his 
ſon: he drew it haſtily back; and, while it was yet 
warm, made an eſtort to ſheath it a fecond time in 
his own breaſt; but in this he was again prevented. 
Phe youth, who immediately fell, lay weltering in 
A « his 
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26  TELEMACHUS, | 
ce his blood: his eyes were ſuffuſed with the ſhades « 
« death: he attempted to open them; but, not bein; 
ce able to bear the light, they were immediately clole{ 
« in everiaſting darkneſs. | 

« A lily of the field, when its root is cut away hy 
« the ploughſhare, being no longer ſupported by t. 
« ſtalk, languiſhes upon the ground; and, though | 
* does not immediately loſe all the luſtre of 1ts beauty, 
« yet it is no more nouriſhed by the earth, nor quick. 
« ened by a vital principle: thus fell the ſon of Ids. 
« meneus, cut down, like a flower, by an untime 
« ftroke, in the firſt bloom of his youth. 

«© The father, ſtupified by exceſs of grief, knen 
© neither where he was, nor what he had done, nor wh 
« he oiight to do: but walked, with faltering fieps 
« towards the city, and enquired eagerly for his child. 

In the mean time, the people, who were move 
& with compaſſion for the youth, and with horror at tu 
«& cruelty of the father, cried out, that the juſtice of th 
« gods had given him up to the Furies: their rage in. 
« mediately ſupplied them with weapons; one ſnatch 
1 4 ſtick, others caught up a ſtone, and diſcord infuſc 
«« rancour and malignity into every boſom. The Cr: 
cc tans, however wiſe, were at this time exaſperated ti 

&« tolly, and renounced their allegiance to their king 
« His friends, therefore, as they could no otherwi 
«« preſerve him from popular fury; conducted him badf 
te to the fleet; where they went on board with him, 
«© and once more committed themſelves to the mercy d 
« the waves. Idomeneus, as ſoon as he recovered tron 
© his phrenzy, thanked them for having forced him tron 
“ his country, which he had ſtained with the blood of hi 
« fon; and which, therefore; he could not bear to un 
c habit. The winds wafted them to the coaſt of Hef 
« periaz and they are now forming a new ſtate in ti 

country of the Salentines. | 

„The Cretans, having thus loft their king, 1 

«« ſolved to elet ſuch a perſon in his ſtead as ſhould ali 

« miniſter the eſtabliſhed laws of the nation in th: 
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We vinoſt purity : for this purpoſe the principal inhabi- 

© tants ot every city have been ſummoned to this place 
the ſacrifices, which are the firſt ſolemnities of the 
election, are already begun; the moſt celebrated ſages 
of all the neighbouring countries are aſſembled to 
propoſe queſtions to the candidates as a trial of their 
lagacity; and preparations are made for public 
games, to determine their courage, ſtrength, and 
. activity: for the Cretans are reſolved, that, as their 
kingdom is the prize, they will beſtow it upon him 
only who ſhall be adjudged ſuperior to all others both 
in body and in mind; and, to render the victory 
more difficult by increaſing the number of competi- 
tors, all foreigners are inyited to the conteſt,” 
Nauſicrates, after having related theie aſtoniſhing 
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laid he, O ſtrangers to our aflembly, and engage, 
I among others, in the conteſt; tor it the gods decree 
© the victory to either of you, he will be the ſovereign 
* of Crete!” He then turned haſtily from us; and we 
followed him, not with any deſire of victory, but 
only that we might gratify our curiofity, by being 
preſent at ſo uncommon and important a tranſaction, 

* We came to a kind of circus of vaſt extent, in 
the middle of a thick toreſt : within the circus was 
an area prepared for the combatants, ſurrounded by 
a circular bank of freſh turt, on which were ſeated an 
mnumerable multitude of ſpectators. We were re- 
v oY ceived with the utmoſt civility ; for the Cretans excel 
ran all other people in a liberal and religious performance 
roof the duties of hoſpitality: they not only cauſed us 


ni to be ſeated, but inyited us to engage in the exerciſes, 


Mentor declined it on account ot his age; and Hazael, 
Jas being in an ill Rate of health; my youth and vigour 
left me no excuſe; however, I glanced my eyes upon 
Mentor, to diſcover his ſentiments; and, I perceived 
chat he wiſhed I ſhould engage. I therefore accepted 


alf the offer that had been made me; and throwing oft my 
the apparel, my limbs were anointed with oil, and I 
7 ff H 2 placed 


events, preſſed us to enter the lift. “ Make haſte,” 
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88 TELEMACHus. 
placed myſelf among the other combatants. A ru. 
© mour immediately paſſed through the whole multitude, 
c that the new candidate for the kingdom was the ſon 
of Ulyſſes; for ſcveral of the Cretans, who had been 
© at Ithaca when I was a child, remembered my face. 

The firſt exerciſe was wreſtling. A Rhodian, who 
appeared to be about thirty-five years of age, threy 
call that ventured to encounter him: he was til] in his 
© full vigour ; his arms were nervous and brawny ; hi 
« muſcles were diſcovered at every motion; and ti 
© limbs were not leſs ſupple than ſtrong. There wa 
© now no competitor remaining but myſelf; and, as be 
© thought no honour was to be gained by overcoming 

« ſo t&hle an opponent, he indulged the compaſlun 
© which he felt for my youth, and would have retired; 
but I preſſed forward, and preſented myſelf betore 
© him. We immediately ſeized each other, an 
© grappled, till both were out of breath; we ſtool 
© ſhoulder to ſhoulder, and foot to foot; every nete 
© was ſtrained, our arms were entwined, like ſerpentz 

© in each other, and each of us endeavoured to lift hu 

© antagoniſt from the ground. He attempted to throw m 
ſometimes by ſurpriſe, and ſometimes by mere {trengti; 
© ſometimes on one fide, and ſometimes on the other; 

c but, while he was thus practiſing all his {kill an 

© force upon me, I threw myſelf forward, by a fudda 

© effort, with ſuch violence, that the muſcles of hy 
© back giving way, he fell to the ground, and drew mf 
© upon him. All his efforts to get me under hum we 
© ineffeCtual ; I held him immoveable under me, till ti 

c multitude ſhouted “ Victory to the ſon of Ulyſtes 
© ard then I aſſiſted him to riſe, and he retired in ca 

© fuſion. | | | 

© The combat of the ceſtus was more difficult. 1 

„ ſon of a wealthy citizen of Samos had acquired tu: 

© reputation in this exerciſe, that the reſt of the caud 

«© dates yielded to him without conteſt; and the hop: 

© victory animated no boſom but mine. In the firſt ou 

© {et I received ſuch blows on the head and I, 1 
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6 bload guſhed from my mouth and noſtrils, anda mel 
« miſt ſeemed to fall upon my eyes: I recled ; my an- 
{ tagoniſt preſſed upon me; and I was juſt ſinking, 
( faint and breathleſs, when I heard Mentor cry out 
* O ſon of Ulyſſes, wilt thou be vanquiſhed !'" 
The voice of my friend encouraged me to taxther re- 
0 ſiſtance, and diſdain ſupplied me with new ſtrength. 
I avoiced ſeveral blows, which I mult otherwiſe have 
< funk under; and my antagoniſt having miſled a ſtroke, 
I ſeized the opportunity of his arm being carried away 
0 by its own vigour, and his body bent forward, to aim 
© a blow at him that he could not ward off, and 1 raiſed 
© my ceſtus that it might deſcend with greater force : 
© he ſaw my advantage; and, ſtepping back, he writhed 
« his body to avoid the ſtroke. By this motion, the 

equilibrium was deſtroyed, and I eaſily threvy him to 
the ground. I nd offered him my hand, 
* which he refuſed ; and he got up without athſtance, = 
covered with duſt and blood, but though he ſhewed the 
utmoſt ſhame at his defeat, yet he did not dare to re- 
new the combat. 
The chariot races immediatei 1 followed: The 
chariots were diſtributed by lot; and mine happened 
to be the worſt of the whole number: the wheels were 


more heavy, and the horſes leſs vigorous. We ſtarted; 


ky. At the beginning of the race, [| euere the 
others to get before me: but a young Lacedemonian, 
fe name was Crantor, left them all behind him; 


3 and Polycletus, a Cretan, followed him at a ſmall 


diftance. Hippomaghus, a relation of Idomeneus, 
who was anibitious to ſucceed him, giving reins to 
his horſes, which were covered with Wat, leaned 
torward over their necks; and the wheels whirled 
round veith ſuch rapidity, that, like the wings of an 
eagle floating upon the air, they ſcemed not to move 
at all. My horſes, which had been breathed by de- 
grers, beginning now to exert themitlves, ſoon left 
almaſt all thoſe that bad ſet out with 10 much ardour 
K 3 at 


and the cloud of duſt that roſe behind us obſcured the | 
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90 TELEMACHUS, 
© at a great diſtance behind them; and Hippomachus, 
« prefling forward to keep his advantage with too much 
© eagerneis, the moſt vigorous of his horſes fell down, 
and put an end to the hopes of his maſter. Polycletus, 
© leaning too much over his horſes, was thrown out of 
© his chariot by a ſudden ſhock ;-the reins were forced 
cout of his hand; and though he had now no hope of 
victory, he thought himſelf happy to have elcaped 
with his lite. Crantor, perceiving, with jealouly 
and indignation, that I was now cloſe behind him, 
urged forward with more eagernels ; ſometimes vow. 
ing rich ottcrings to the gods, and ſometimes encou- 
raging his horſes: he was atraid I ſhould paſs him, 
by driving between his chariot and the barrier of the 
courſe, becauſe my hories, having been lets exhauited, 
were able to get before him, if-they had room, 
though they thould wheel round en the outfide of the 
track. This could be no otherwiſe prevented than by 
obſtructing the paſlage ; he therefore, though he {aw 
the danger of the attempt, drove up ſo cloſe to the 
barrier, that his wheel, being forced againſt it, was 
© torn off, and his chariot diſmounted. 1 had nuw 
c 
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nothing to do but to turn ſhort, that I might keep 

clear of him; and the next moment he ſaw me at the 

goal. The multitude once more ſhouted “ Vic- 
« tory to the fon of Ulyſſes! It is he whom the gods 
«© have appointed to reign over us !” | 
© We were then conducted, by the moſt illuſtrious 
and venerable-ot the Cretans, into a wood, which had 
been long Kept facred from the vulgar and the pro- 
tane; where we were convened by thole ancient 
oracles of wiſdom who had been appointed by Minos 
to prelerve the laws from violation, and adminiſter 
juſtice to the people. But into this aſſembly only 
thoſe who had contended in the games were admitted. 


The ſages opened the book into which all the laws ot 
Minos had been collected. I was touched with re- 
verence and humility, when I approached theſe fathers 
ot their country, whom age had rendered vencravi 
6 writhobt 
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TELEMAClUS. 91 
without impairing their vigour of mind, They tat, 
with great order and folemnity, in a fixed poſture; 
their hair was white as ſhow, but ſome of them-had 
ſcarce any left; and their countenances, though grave, 
were brightened with a calm and placid ſagacity. 
They were not forward to ſpeak ;- and they ſaid no- 
thing that was not the reſult of mature deliheration : 
when their opinions were different, they ſupported 
them with ſo much candour and moderation, that it 
could ſcarce be believed they were not of one mind. 
By long experience, and cloſe application, they had ac- 
quired the molt acute diſcernment and extenſive know- 
ledge ; but that which principally conduced to the 
ſtrength and rectitude of their judgment, was the ſe- 
date, diſpaſſionate tranquillity of mind, that had been 
long freed from the tumultuous paſſions and capricious 
levity of youth. Wiſdom alone was their principle 
cf Aion; and, by the long and habitual practice of 
virtue, they had ſo corrected every irregulat diſpoſi- 
tion, that they taſted the calm, yet elevated, delights 
of reaſon without alloy. To theſe awful beings J 
lifted up my eyes with admiration ; and withed that, 
by a tudden contraction of my lite, I might :nune- 
diately arrive at o deitrable an old age; tor I per- 
ceived youth to be a ſtate of iniclicity, ſubject to the 
blind impetuoſity ot paſſion, and far from the per- 
ipicacious tranquillity of their virtue. 

* The perſon who preſided in this aſſembly opened 


the book into which all the laws of Minos had been 
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collected. It was a large volume, and was kept 


locked up, with the richeſt perfumes, ina golden box. 
When it was taken out, all the ſages k:ifled it with a 
profound reſpect, and ſaid that, the gods only ex- 
cepted, from whom all good 1s originally derived, 
nothing ſhould be held to tacred as thoſe laws which 
promote wiſdom, virtue, and happineſs: thoſe who 
put theſe Jaws in execution for the government of 


others, thould alſo, by thefe laws, govern themſelves; 


“ ior it is the law that cmght to reign, and not the man. 


Such 
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© Such were the ſentiments of this hoary council: and 
© the preſident then propoſed three queſtions, whuch 
© were to be reſolved by the maxims ot Minos. 
The firſt queſtion was—“ What man is moſt 
et free? One anſwered, that it was a king who go- 
© yerned his people with abſolute authority, and had 
c triumphed over all his enemies. Another faid, that 
© it was he whole riches enabled him to purchaſe what. 
c ever he delired. In the opinion of tome, it was a 
man who had never married, and who was perpetually 
© travelling from one country to another, without ſub- 
« jeting himſelf to the laws of any. Others ſuppoled 
it might be a ſavage, who, living wild in the woods, 
© and ſubſiſting himſelf by hunting, was independent 
of all ſociety, and ſuffered no want as an individual, 
others thought of a ſlave, immediately after emancipa- 
© tion; becaule, being juſt relieved from the ſeverities 
of ſervitude, he would have a more lively ſenſe of the 
« {weets of freedom. And there were ſome who aid, 
that a man, at the point of death, was more free 
* than all others; becauſe death breaks every bond, ard 
© over the dead the united world has no power. 
© When my opinion was demanded, I was in no doubt 
© what to anſwer, becauſe I remembered what had be 
often told me by Mentor. The moſt free of 20 
6 men,” ſaid I, “ is he whole freedom fſlavery it! el! 
«© cannot take away: he, and he only, is free in cvery 
*& country and in every condition, who fears the gods, 
„ and whoſe fear has no other object. In other words, 


« he only is truly free, over whom fear and deſire hav! 


© no power, and who is ſubject only to reaſon and the 
« gods.” The fathers looked upon each other with 
* ſmile, and were ſurpriſed to find my antwer exact) 
the ſame with that of Minos. 

The ſecond queſtion was—* Who is moſt un 
« happy?” * To this every one gave ſuch an anus 
© as was ſuggeſted by his fancy. One ſaid, that tit 
© molt unhappy man was he who was without mon 


health, and reputation, Another ſaid, it was if 


4 that 
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that had no friend. Some imagined none could be 0 


« wretched as thoſe who had degenerate and ungrate- 
© ful children. But a native of Leſbos, a man cele- 
« brated tor wiſdom, ſaid, that the moſt unhappy of 
© all men was he that thought himſelf fo; becaule un- 
« happineſs depends much leis upon adverſity than im- 


[« patience, and unfortunate events derive all their power 
to afflict from the minds of thoſe to whom they hap- 


pen. The aſſembly heard this opinion with a ſhout 
© of applauſe; and every one believed that, in this 


8 queſtion, the Leſbian would be declared victor, But, 


my opinion being aſked, I formed my anſwer upon 
* the maxims of Mentor. The moſt unhappy of all 
„ men ” ſaid I, © is a king, who believes he ſhall be- 
« come happy by rendering others miſerable: his 
« wretchednets is doubled by his ignorance ; for, as 
& he does not know whence it proceeds, he can apply 
« no remedy; he is, indeed, afraid to know, and he 
« ſutters a crowd of ſycophants to ſurround him, that 


“ keep truth at a diſtance; he is a flave to his own 
„ paſſions, and an utter ſtranger to his duty; he has 


never taſted the pleafure of doing good, nor been 


„ warmed to ſenſibility by the charms of virtue; he is 
„ wretched, but the wretchedneſs that he {uffers he de- 


& ſerves z and his miſery, however great, is perpetually 
“ increaſing: he ruſhes down the precipice of perdi- 


“ tion, and the gulph of everlaſting puniſhment re- 


« ceives him.” The aſlembly atteſted my victory 
over the Leſbian, and the julges declared that 1 


F< had expreſſed the ſenſe of Minos. 


© The third queſtion was —““ Which of the two 


“ ought to be preferred, a king who was invincible in 


* war; or a king who, without any experience in war, 
could adminiſter civil government, with great wi. 
* dom, in a time of peace? The majority determined 
* this queſtion in favour of the warrior; For ſkill to 
* govern in a time of peace, ſaid they, „O will be of 
but little uſe if the king cannot defend his country in 


3 time of war, fince he will himſelf be diveſted of 
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94 TELEMAC Hus. 
ce his authority, and his people will become ſlaves ty 

ce the enemy. Others preferred the pacific prince; Ml « 
becauſe, as he would have more to fear from a war, Wt « 
he would be more careful to avoid it: but they wer?! 
anſwered, that the achievements of a_ conqueror Wi <« 
would not only increaſe his own glory, but the glory Wi < 
of his people, to whom he would ſubjugate many - 
tions; but that, under a pacific government, <uict if « 
and ſecurity would degenerate into cowardice a 
ſloth. My ſentiments were then. aſked, and 1 ai. Wc 
{wered thus. Although he who can only govuan 

either in peace or war is but half a king; yet the Wc 
te prince who, by his lagacity, can diſcover the merit 
of others, and can defend his country when it is at- 
*6& tacked, if not in perſon, yet by h.s generals, is, in 
« my opinion, to be preferred before him who knows no 
art but that of war: a prince whole genius is entircly 
ce military, will levy endleis wars to extend his domi- 
% nions, and ruin his people to add a new title to his 
« name. If the nation which he now governs is 
« unhappy, what is it to them how many more he con- 
« quers! A foreign war, long continued, cannot fail 
* of producing diforder at home: the manners of the 
„ victors themſelves become corrupt during the general 
& confuſion. How much has Greece ſuffered by the 
© conqueſt of Troy? She was more than ten years de- 
« prived of her Kings; and wherever the flame of war 
« is kindled, the laws are violated with impunity, 
© agriculture is neglected, and the ſciences are forgotten. 
« The beſt prince, when he has a war to ſuſtain, is 
“ compelled to the {ame conduct which diſgraces the 
« worſt, to tolerate licentiouſneſs, and employ yil- 
« lany in his ſervice. How many daring 3 
« are puniſhed in a time of peace, whom it is neceſſar) 
*« to reward during the diforders of war! No nation 
& was ever governed by a conqueror that did not ſuffei 
«© by his ambition. The viRtorious and the vanquiſhed 
<« are involved, almoſt in the fame ruin, while the king 
*_ grows giddy amid the tumult of a triumph. As he 
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is utterly ignorant of the arts of peace, he knows not 
„how to derive any popular advantages from a ſuc- 
g © celsful war; he is like a man that not only defends 
his own field, but forcibly takes poſſeſſion of his 
8 © neighbour's, yet can neither plough nor ſow, and con- 
ſcquently reaps no harveſt from either: he ſeems born 
i not to diffuſe happineſs among his ſubje&s by a wiſe 
and equitable government, but to fill the world with 
& yiolence, tumult, and deſolation. 

% As to the pacific prince, it muſt, indeed, he 
te confeſſed, that he is not qualified for conqueſt ; or, 
« in other words, he is not born to harraſs his people, 
« by perpetual hoſtilities, in a reſtleſs attempt to ſub- 
Wc jugate others, over whom he can have no equitable 
right; but if he is perfectly qualified for peaceful 
government, theſe very qualifications will ſecure his 

© ſubjects againſt the encroachments of an enemy: his 
juſtice, moderation, and quietneſs, render him a good 
neighbour ; he engages in noenterpriſe that can inter- 
rupt the peace ſubſiſting between him and other ſtates z 
and he fulfils all his engagements with a religious 
exactneſs: he is, therefore, regarded by his allies 
rather with love than fear, and they truſt him with 
unlimited confidence. If any reſtleſs, haughty, and 
ambitious power, ſhould moleſt him, all the neigh- 
bouring princes will interpoſe in his behalf; becauſe 
from him they apprehend no attempt againſt their 
own quiet, but have every thing to fear trom his 
enemy. His ſteady juſtice, impartiality, and pub- 
lic faith, render him the arbiter of all the Kingdoms 
that ſurround his own: and while the enterprizes of 
ambition make the warrior odious, and the cominon 
danger unites the. world againſt him, a glory, ſu- 
perior to that of conqueſt, comes unlooked tor to 
the friend of peace, on whom the eyes of every other 
potentate are turned with reverence and affection, as 
the father, and the guardian of them all. Theſe 
are his advantages abroad; and thoſe at home are 
yet more conſiderable, It he js qualificd to govern 
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6 TELEMACHUS. 
« in peace, it follows, that he muſt govern by th 
wiſeſt laws: he muſt reſtrain parade and luxury; be 
« muſt ſuppreſs every art which can only gratify vice; 
« and he muſt encourage thoſe which ſupply the ne. 
« ceſſaries of lite, eſpecially agriculture, to which the 
cc OO attention of his people muſt be. turns, 

Whatever is neceſſary will then become abundant, 
“ and the people, being inured to labour, fimple in 
ce their manners, habituated to live upon a little, an 
cc therefore eaſily gaining a ſubſiſtence from the fill 
« will multiply without end. This kingdom, they 
« will ſoon become extremely populous ; and the peoy| 
«© will be healthful, vigorous, and hardy; not effem. 
c nated by luxury, but veterans in virtue; not {lay}. 
cc ly attached to a life of voluptuous indolence, hy 

bh in a magnanimous contempt of death, ai 
c“ chuſing rather to die than to loſe the manly privilegs 
“ which they enjoy under a prince who reigns only x 
cc the ſubſtitute of Reaſon. If a neighbouring ca 
« queror ſhould attack ſuch a people as this, he migit 
« probably find them unſkilful in marking out a can 
cc forming the order of battle, and managing the w 
« wieldy engines of deſtruction that are uſed in a ſieg 
© but he would find them invincible by their numbe: 
ce their courage, their patience of fatigue, and their ha 
6 of enduring hardſhip, the impetuoſity of their attac 
5 and the perſeverance of that virtue which diſappon 
& ment cannot ſubdue. Beſides, if their prince 1s 1 
© himſelf qualified to command his forces, he may {: 
ce ſtitute {uch perſons as he knows to be equal to i 
ce truſt, and uſe them as inſtruments, without gi 
ec up his authority: ſuccours may be obtained from! 
cc allies ; his Tubje&s will rather periſh than becun 
ce the ſlaves of injuſtice and oppreſſion ; and the g. 
6“ themſelves will fight in his behalf. Thus will! 
te pacific prince be ſuſtained, when his danger is m 
. «,1mminent ; and therefore I conclude that, though! 
* ignorance in the art of war is an imperfection in 
* character, ſiuce it diſables him from executing 
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« of the principal duties of his ſtation, the chaſtiſe- 
t ment of thoſe who invade his dominion, or injure his 
« people; yet he is infinitely ſuperior to a king who 
te js wholly unacquainted with civil government, and 
« knows no art but that of war. | 
I perceived, but without wonder, that many per- 
© ſons in the aſſembly did not approve the opinion that 
© T had been labouring to maintain; for the greater 


| © part of mankind, dazzled by the falſe : luſtre of vic- 


© tories and triumphs, prefer the tumult and ſhew of 
© ſucceſsful] hoſtilities to the quiet ſimplicity of peace, 
and the intrinſic advantages of good government: 
« the judges, however, declared, that I had ſpoken the 
« ſentiments of Minos; and the preſident cried out 
“The oracle of Apollo, known to all Crete, is ful- 
« filled. Minos enquired of the god how long his 


e poſterity ſhould govern by the laws which he had 


« eftabliſhed ; and he was an{wered=* Thy poſterity” 
« ſhall ceaſe to reign, when a Itranger ſhall eſtabliſh: 
« the reign of thy laws. We feared that ſome fo- 

« reigner would make a conqueſt of our iſland; but 
« the misfortunes of Idomeneus, and the wiſdom of the 
te fon of Ulyſſes, who, of all mortals, beſt underſtands: 
« the laws of Minos, have diſcloſed the true ſenſe of the 

© oracle. Why, then, do we delay to crown him 

© whom the gods have appointed to be our king?“ 


END OF THE FIFTH BOOK. 
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BOOK VI. 


Telemachus relates, that he refuſed the royalty of Crete ty 
return to Ithaca; that he propoſed Mentor, but that 
Mentor alfo refuſed to be king : that the Cretans then 
preſſing Mentor to appoint a king for them, he relates 1 
them what he heard of the wirtues of Ariſtodemus, 

 ewhom they immediately proclaimed : that Mentor and 
Telemachus having embarked for Italy, Neptune, to gra- 
tity the reſentment of Venus, ſhipwrecked them upon the 
iſland of Calypſo, where the goddeſs recetved them 
with hoſpitality and kindneſs, 


© FTHE ſages immediately went out of the conſecrated 
c grove; and the chief of them, taking me by the 
© hand, declared to the people, who were waiting impa- 
« tiently tor the deciſion, that the prize had been decrced 
to me. The words were no {ooner uttered, than the 
« dcad ſilence of expectation was followed by an univer- 
fal ſhout; every one cried out“ Let the fon of 


« Ulyfles, a ſecond Minos, be our king!“ and the | 


« echors of the neighbouring mountain repeated the ac. 
© clamation. _ 

I waited a few moments, and then made a ſign with 
© my hand, that I defired to be heard. In this interval 
Mentor whiſpered me“ Wilt thou renounce thy 
« country? Can ambition obliterate the remembrance 
of Penelope, who longs for thy return as the laſt ob- 
« ject of her hope; and alienate thy heart from the 
„great Ulyſſes, whom the gods have reſolved to reſtore 
« to Ithaca?“ Theſe words rouzed every tender pailion 
in my bolom: and the fond deſire of royalty was in- 
« {tantly abſorbed in the love of my parents and my 
country. In the mean time, the multitude was again 
© become motionle!s and ſilent; and I addreſſed them 
© in thele terms: © Illuſtrious Cretans | I am unwor- 


„ thy the dignity which you offer. The oracle, of ; 
© whuch you have been reminded, does indeed exprels, We 


« that 
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« that the ſovereignty of Crete ſhall depart from the race 
« of Minos, when a ſtranger ſhall eſtabliſh the do- 
« minion of his laws; but it does not ſay, that this 
« ſtranger ſhall be King. I am willing to believe, that I 
« am the ſtranger foretold by the oracle, and that I have 
« accompliſhed the prediction; fortune has caſt me upon 
« this iſland; I have diſcovered the true ſenſe of the laws 
« of Minos; and I with that my explanation may con- 


te tribute to join them in the ſovereignty with the man 


« whom your choice ſhall appoint to to important a 
« truſt, As for me, I prefer my country, the obſcure 
« and inconſiderable iſland of Ithaca, to the hundred 
| « cities of Crete, with all their opulence and glory: 
« permit me, therefore, to wander wherever the Fates 
e ſhall have marked my courſe. If I have contended 
% in your ſports, I was not prompted by a deſire ta 


« your pity, that you might the more readily afford me 
: « the means of returning to the place of my birth; tor 
| « I would rather obey my father Ulyſſes, and comfort 
Penelope my mother, than govern all the nations up- 
0 « on the earth. You ſee, O Cretans! the ſecret receſſes 
bo my heart: I am compelled to leave you; but 
« death can only put an end to my gratitude ; your in- 
e tereſt ſhall never be leſs dear to me than my own ho- 
„ nour; and I will remember you with affe&ion, till 
death ſhall efface the laſt idea from my mind.” 
e I had ſcarce finiſhed the laſt ſentence, before there 
a aroſe, from the innumerable multitude that ſurrounded 
© © me, a deep hoarſe murmur, like the ſound of waves 
& © that are broken againſt each other in a ſtorm. Some 
& © queſtioned whether I was not a god under the appear- 
© © ance of a man; others affirmed that they had ſeen me 
in foreign countries, and knew me to be Telemachus ; 
and many cried out, that I ſhould be compelled to 
© © aſcend the throne of Idomeneus. I therefore again 
7 © lignified my intention to ſpeak ; and they were again 
© © ſilent in a moment, not knowing but that I was now 
about to accept what before I haſt refuſed. Permit 
2 a IS. I 2 ' 7 a 60 me, 


& govern you; but only to obtain your eſteem and 
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«© me,” ſaid I, ** O Cretans! to tell you my thoughts 
« without diſguiſe. I believe you to be the wiſeſt of 
4 all people; and yet there is one important diſtinction 
& which I think you have not made; your choice ought 
cc not to ſelect the man who is beſt acquainted with the 
& theory of your laws; but he who, with the moſt 
& ſteady virtue, has reduced them to practice. I am, 
ie as yet, but a youth, and conſequently without expe. 
ce rience, and ſubject to the tyranny of impetuous pal. 
ce ſions: I am in that ſtate which renders it more fit 
& for me to learn, by obedience, how to command here- 
tc after, than now to practice a ſcience which is at once 
4 to difficult and important. Do not, therefore, ſeek a 
&© man who, in any exerciſes, either of the mind or of 
ce the body, has conquered others; but one who has 
ce achieved the conqueſt of himſelt : ſeek a man who 
c has the laws of Minos written upon his heart; and 
4 whoſe lite has illuſtrated every precept by an exam. 
« ple; let your choice be determined, not by what he 
& ſays, but by what he has done. 2 

The venerable fathers, being much pleaſed with 
© theſe ſentiments, and hearing the applaule of the af. 
« ſembly grow {till louder, addreſſed me in theſe terms: 
« Since the gods no ng permit us to hope that you 
6 will reign over us, aſſiſt us, at leaſt, in the choice of 
& aking who will eſtabliſh the reign of our laws. I; 
« any man known to you, who, upon a throne, will be 
te content with this equitable though limited authority?” 

&© There is a man, ſaid I, „ to whom I owe what- 


« ever merit I poſſeſs, whoſe wiſdom has ſpoken by my £ 


&« lips, and whoſe converſation ſuggeſted every ſenti. 
© ment which you have approved.” While I ws 
yet ſpeaking, the eyes of the whole aſſembly were 


© turned upon Mentor, whom I took by the hand, and 
« preſented to them; at the ſame. time, I related th: 
protection which he had afforded to my infancy, the 
© dangers from which he had delivered me, and the calz-We 
© mities that fell upon me when I rejected his counſel. Wt 
Mentor had, till now, ſtood unnoticed among th 


crowd; 
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crowd; for his habit was plain and negligent, his 
countenance was modeſt, he ſpoke little, and had an 
air of coldneſs and reſerve: but as ſoon as he became 
the object of attention, a dignity and firmneſs, not to 
be deſcribed, were diſcovered in his countenance ; and 
it was remarked, that his eyes were peculiarly pierc- 
ing; and every motion cated uncommon vigour and 
ait. Some queſtions were immediately propoſed; 
his anſwers excited univerſal adnuration; and tbe 
kingdom was immediately offered him : the kingdom, 
however, he refuſed without the leaſt emotion; and 
ſaid, that he preferred the ſweets of a private life to 
the ſplendour of royalty; that the beſt princes were 
almoſt neceſſarily unhappy, becauſe they were ſeldom 
able to effect the good which they deſigned ; and were 
often betrayed, by the circumvention of ſycophants, 
to the perpetration of evils which they intended to 
prevent. If ſervitude, continued he, “ is a ſtate 
of wretchedneſs, there can be no happineſs in royalty; 
e for royalty is nothing more than ſervitude in diſguiſe: 
a king is always dependant upon thoſe by whom he 
„ © muſt entorce his commands. Happy are thoſe to whom 
« the toil of government is not a duty; a duty which 
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: „ implies the 1acrifice of private liberty to ry ad- 


, vantage; which our country only can claim, and 


7; MW © which thoſe alone who are inveſted with ſupreme au- | 


v „ thority can owe 1? | 

Ihe Cretans were at firſt ſtruck ſilent with aſtoniſn- 

i. ment; but, at length, they aſked Mentor what perſon 
he would adviſe them to chuſe. I would advile 

" = © you,” ſaid Mentor, © to chuſe a man who well knows 

i the people he is to govern ; and who is allo ſufficiently 

© acquainted with government to fear it is a ſtate of 


m difficulty and danger: he that deſires royalty does not 
the “ know the duties which royalty requires; and by him 
the © who does not know them they can never be fulfilled; 


| bh ſuch a man deſires regal authority only to gratity 
* himiclt; but regal authority ſhould be entruſted with 
it C2 ; | «Cc | ; 
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him only who would not accept it but for the love of 
other * a 


The whole aſſembly ſtill wondering to ſee two 
ſtrangers refuſe a kitigdom, which ſo many others had 
ſought, began to enquire with whom they had come 
to Crete; and Nauſicrates, who had conducted us 
from the port to the circus, immediately pointed to 
Hazael, with whom Mentor and myſelf had ſailed from 
the iſland of Cyprus: but their wonder, however great, 
became ſtill greater, when they underſtood that he, 
who had juſt refuſed to be the ſovereign of Crete, had 
been lately the ſlave of Hazael; that Hazael, ſtruck 
with the wiſdom and virtue of his ſlave, now conſi- 
dered him as his monitor and his friend; and had 
been urged, merely by his deſire of knowledge, to tra- 


vel from Damaſcus in Syria to Crete, that he might 
© acquaint himſelf with the laws of Minos. 


ce 


o 


The ſages then addreſſed themſelves to Hazael— 
We do not dare, faid they, “ to offer to Hazael the 
crown which has been refuſed by Mentor, becauſe we 
believe the ſentiments of both to be the ſame: you del- 
piſe mankind too much to rule over them ; nor 1s there 
any thing in wealth or in power that, to you, would 
compenſate the toils of government. Hazael re- 
plied—* Think not, O Cretans ! that I deſpiſe man- 


kind, or that I am inſenſible to the glory that rewards 


the labour by which they are rendered virtuous and 
happy; but this labour, however glorious, 1s attended 
with pain and danger; and the external glitter of re- 
gal pomp captivates only the fooliſh and the vain, 
Lite is ſhort, and greatneſs rather irritates than gra- 
tifies deſire: it is ong of thoſe deceitful acquiſitions 
which I am come ſo far, not to obtain, but to del- 
piſe. Farewel! I have no wiſh but to return once 


more to retirement and tranquillity, where my ſoul 


may feaſt on knowledge with divine reflection, and 
where that hope of immortality which is derived from 
virtue may afford me comfort under the infirmitics 


of old age; or, if I have a wiſh beſides this, it is 


6 never 
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| « never to be ſeparated from the two perſons who now 


« ſtand before you.“ | | 
© The Cretans then cried out to Mentor—* Tell 
« us, O wiſeſt and greateſt of mortals! tell us who ſhall 


| « be our king! We will not ſuffer thee to depart till 
| «© thou haſt directed this important choice.“ Mentor 
immediately aniwered—& As I ftood among the 
| « crowd. of ſpectators, whom the {ports had drawn to- 
„e oether, I perceived a man who, in the midſt of all 
ee that tumult and impatience, appeared recollected 
% and ſedate z he was ſtill vigorous, though advanced 
„ in years; and, upon enquiring who he was, I ſoon 
ee learned that his name was Ariſtodemus, I after- 
ee wards heard ſome that ſtood near tell him, that his 
ee two ſons were among the candidates; but he ex- 
e preſſed no ſatisfaction at the news: he ſaid, that he 


« loved one of them too well to wiſh him involved in 
« the dangers of royalty; and that he had too great a 
regard for his country to wiſh it to be governed b 


% the other. I immediately conceived, that the old 


man loved one of his ſons, who had virtue, with a 
« rational affection; and that he was too wile to in- 
dulge the other in vicious irregularities, My curio- 
ſity being now greatly increaſed, I enquired more 
particularly into the circumſtances of his lite; and 
one of the citizens gave me this account: Ariſto- 


„ demus,” ſays he, „“ bore arms in the ſervice of his 
Nee 


country many years, and is almoſt covered with ſcars, 


but his abhorrence of inſincerity and flattery rendered 


* him diſagreeable to Idomeneus, Who therefore left 


«c 
cc 
«c 
It 
c 
„ 


him at Crete when he went to the ſiege of Troy: and, 
indeed, he was kept in perpetual anxiety by a man 
who gave him ſuch countel as he could not but ap- 
rove, yet wanted reſolution to follow: he was, be- 
hides, jealous of the glory which he knew Ariſtode- 
mus would ſoon acquire. The king, therefore, tor- 
getting the ſervices of his ſoldier, left him expoſed 
{© to the diſtreſſes of poverty, and to the ſcorn ot the 
| © brutal and the fordid, who contider nothing as merit 
| | « but 
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but riches. With poverty, however, Ar iſtodemus 
was contented, and lived cheerfully in a remote corner 
of the iſland, where he cultivated a few acres of 
ground with his own hands. In this employment he 
was aſſiſted by one of his ſons, whom he loved with 
great tenderneſs ; and labour and frugality ſoon made 
them happy in the poſſeſſion of whatever is neceſlary 
to a life of rural ſimplicity, and ſomething more, 
The old man, who was not leſs a philoſopher than x 
hero, diſtributed this ſurplus among the decrepid and 
the ſick; the youth he ſtimulated to induſtry ; he 
exhorted the refractory, and inſtructed the ignorant; 
he was the arbitrator of every diſpute, and the father 
of every family: in his own he conſiders no circum. 
ſtance as unfortunate but the bad diſpoſition of his 
ſecond fon, upon whom all admonition has bee 
loſt. The father, after having long endured his ir. 
regularities, in hopes that ſome means would be found 


to correct them, has at length expelled him from hi; 


family; and the ſon has ſince given himſelf up to 
the groſſeſt ſenſuality ; and, in the folly of his ambi. 
tion, is become, a candidate for the kingdom.“ 

& Such, O Cretans! is the account that was given 
me of Ariſtodemus ; whether it is true or falle, is 
beſt known to you. But, if this man is, ind, 
ſuch as he has been repreſented, why have public ex- 
erciſes been appointed, and why have lo many ſtran- 
gers been brought together? You have, in the midi 
of you, a man whom you well know, and by whon 
you are well known; a man to whom all the arts 0 
war are familiar, and whoſe courage has ſuſtained 
him, not only againſt the ſpear and the dart, but the 
formidable aſlaults of poverty; who has delpiled 
the riches that are acquired by fiattery, who has pre- 
ferred labour to idlengſs, and knows the advantage 
which are derived to the public from agriculture; 
who is an enemy to parade and pomp, and whoſe pal- 
ſions are under the control of reaſon ; for even the 
parental affection, which in others is ſo often a blind 

$6 inſtinct, 
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« inſtinct, acts in him as a rational and a moral prin- 
« ciple; ſince, of two ſons, he cheriſhes one for his vir- 
« tues, and renounces the other for his vices; a man 
« who, to expreſs all his virtues at once, 1s already the 
« father of the people. In this man, theretore, O Cre- 
« tans! if, indeed, you deſire to be governed by the 
« laws of Minos, behold your king!“ 

The multitude immediately cried out, with one 
voice“ Ariſtodemus is, indeed, ſuch as he has been 
« repreſented ; Ariſtodemus is worthy to be our king!“ 
© The fathers of the council then ordered that he ſhould 
© be brought before them; and he was immediatel 
© ſought among the crowd, where he was mixed with 
* the loweſt of the people. When he was brought be- 
© fore the aſſembly, he appeared to be perfectly calm 
and unconcerned ; and when he was told that the peo- 
© ple had determined to make him king, he anſwered, 
© that he would not accept of the office but upon three 
© conditions: © Firſt,” tays he, © The throne ſhall be 


declared vacant at the end of two years, if within that 


« time I do not render you better than you are; or if 
« you ſhall reſiſt the execution of the laws. Secondly, 
« I will be ſtill at liberty to live in a ſimple and frugal 
% manner. Thirdly, my ſons ſhall not rank above 
« their fellow citizens; and after my death, ſhall be 
te treated, without diſtinction, according to their merit.“ 

At theſe words the air was filled with acclamations 
© of joy; the diadem was placed upon the head of Ariſ- 


{© todemus by the chief of the hoary guardians of the 
law; and ſacrifices were offered to Jupiter and the 


* other ſuperior deities, Ariſtodemus made us preſents, 


not with an oſtentatious magnificence, but a noble 


* ſimplicity. He gave to Hazael a copy of the laws of 
Minos, written by the legiſlator himſelf; and a col- 
© tion of tracts, which contained the complete hiſtory 
of Crete, from the time of Saturn and the golden 
* age: he ſent on board his veſlel every kind of fruit 
* that flouriſhes in Crete, and is unknown in Syria; 


and offered him whatever he ſhould need. * As 
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© As we were now impatient to depart, he cauſed ; 
veſſel to be immediately fitted out for us: he manned it 
with a great number of able rowers, and a detach. 
ment of his beſt troops; and he put on board ſeveral 
changes of apparel, and great plenty of proviſion, 
As ſoon as the veſſel was ready to ſail, the wind be. 
came fair for Ithaca; but as Hazael was bound on x 
c contrary courle, it compelled him to continue at Crete, 
© He took leave of us with great tenderneſs; and em. 
© braced us as friends, with whom he was about to part 
© for life, © The gods, ſaid he, © are juſt; and the 
& know that the ſacred bond of our friendſhip is virtue; 
« an therefore they will one day reſtore us to each 
ce other; and thoſe happy fields, in which the juſt an 
« ſaid to enjoy everlafling reſt, ſhall ſee our ſpirits re. 
« united to part no more. O! that my aſhes alſo might 
& be mixed with yours!“ Here his words became ina: 
« ticulate, and he burſt into tears; our eyes overflowe 
© with equal tenderneſs and grief. 

© Our parting with Ariſtodemus was ſcarce leſs at. 
« feEtionate, © As you have made me a king, fail 
he, © remember the dangers to which you have en. 
c poſed me; and requeſt the gods to irradinte my mind 
« with wiſdom from above, and give me power over 
“„ myſelt, in proportion to my authority over others, 
«© May they conduct you in ſafety to your country, 
c“ abaſe the inſolence of your enemies, and give you the 
« joy to behold Ulyſſes again upon the throne of Ithaca 
« ſupremely happy in the poſſeſſion of Penelope and 
«« Peace. To thee, Telemachus, I have given a good 
4 yeſle], well manned with mariners and ſoldiers, who 
« may aſſiſt thee againſt the perſecutors of thy mother, 
r For thee, Mentor, thy wiſdom is ſufficient : poſſeſſing 
ce this, thou haſt need of nothing; all that I can git 
e would be ſuperfluous ; and all that I can wiſh is pre- 
& cluded,—Go, both of you, in peace; and may yon 
« Jong be the felicity of each other; remember Ari 
* todemus ; and if Ithaca ſhould need the aſſiſtance 
«ﬆ of Crete, depend upon my friendſhip to the laſt hou! 
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te of my life.” * He then embraced us; and we could 
© not thank him without tears. | 

© The wind which now ſwelled our ſails, promiſed us 
© a happy voyage. Mount Ida already appeared but 
© like a hillock, the ſhores of Crete in a ſhort time to- 
© tally diſappeared, and the coaſt of Peloponneſus ſeemed 
© to advance into the ſea to meet us. But a tempeſt ſud- 
© denly o ſcured the ſky, and irritated the billows of the 
deep; night ruſhed upon us unawares, and Death pre- 
Wc ſented himſelf in all his terrors. It was thy awful 
MW trident, O Neptune! that agitated the ocean to its re- 
moteſt ſhores. Venus, to revenge the contempt with 
© which we bad treated her, even in her temple at Cy- 
WW thera, haſted to the father of the floods, whom the ad- 
dreſſed with a voice broken by grief, and her eyes 
MW (wimming in tears: thus at leaſt, 1 have been inform- 
. ed by Mentor, who is acquainted with celeſtial things: 
i Wilt thou ſuffer,” ſaid ſhe, * theſe impious men to 
“ deride my power, and eſcape unpuniſhed ? My power 
has been confeſſed by the gods themſelves; and yet 
ae all who acknowledge it in my favourite iſland, theſe 
x WW prefumptuous mortals have dared to condemn : 
| they pride themiclves in a frigid wiidom, which 
ewas never warmed by the rays of beauty; and they 
n. delpiſe, as folly, the delights of love. Halt thou 
* forgot that I was born in thy dominions? Wheretore 
tie“ doit thou delay to overwhelm the wretches whom | 
Fw „% abhor ?*? | 
m Neptune immediately ſwelled the waves into moun- 
oo tains, that reached the ſkies; and Venus, ſmiling up- 
vo on the ſtorm, believed our ſhipwreck to be inevitable. 
Our pilot cried out, in contuſſon and deſpair, that he 
could no longer withſtand the fury of the winds, which 
drove us upon the rocks with irreſiſtible violence; our 
maſt was broken by a ſudden guſt; and the moment 
after we heard the points of the rocks that were under 
water, tear open the bottom of our veſſel: the water 
flowing in on every fide, the veſſel ſunk, and the mariners 
lent up a cry of diſtreis to heaven. I ran to Mentor, 
* and 
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© and throwing my arms round him“ Death,“ ſaid ], 
& is new indeed upon us; let us meet him with intre. 
c pidity. The gods have delivered us from ſo many 
& dangers, only that we may periſh in this: let us die 
c then, my dear Mentor; it is ſome conſolation to me 
cc that I die with you; and it would be hopeleſs labour 
« to diſpute life with the ſtorm,” Mentor aniwered— 
6 True courage never fits down inactive in deſpair: it 
ce is not enough to expect death with tranquillity ; we 
e ought, without dreading the event, to continue our 
cc utmoſt efforts againſt it. Let us lay hold on ſons 
« fragment of the veſſel ; and, while this affrighted and 
c confuled'multitude deplore the loſs of lite, without at. 
% tempting to preſerve it, let us try at leaſt to preſery: 
« our own.” While he was yet ſpeaking, he ſnatched 


up an axe, and divided the ſplinter that ſtill held the 
© broken maſt together, which, falling croſs the veſl, 
© had laid it on one fide. The top of the maſt already WW | 
© lay on the water; and Mentor, now puſhing off the 
© other end, leaped upon it himſelf in the midit of the! 
© waves; and, calling me by my name, encouraged me! 
to follow hm. As a mighty oak, when the wind « 
© combine againſt it, ſtands firm on its root, and is! 
© leaves only are ſhaken by the tempeſt ; ſo Mentor, who i 
© was not only fearleſs, but ſerene, appeared ſuperior uf 
© the power of the winds and waves. I followed his j 
© example; and the force of his example who could hav: y 
© reſiſted? We ſteered ourſelves upon the floating malt, ! 
© which was more than ſufficient to ſuſtain us both; v 
© and therefore rendered us a moſt important ſervice; t} 
© for if we had been obliged to ſwim merely by our ow © 
« efforts, our ſtrength muſt have been exhauſted, The th 
© maſt, however, on which we ſat, was often overwhelmalW da 
by the tempeſt, notwithſtanding its bulk; ſo that wh w 
were as often plunged under the water, which ruſlieiſ at 
© in at our mouths, ears, and noſtrils; and it was not at 
without labour and difficulty that we recovered our ho 
© ſeats. Sometimes a wave, that was ſwelled into My; 
a fel 


mountain, rolled over us; and we then kept our 5 
6 wit 
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« with all our might, leſt the maſt, which was our only 
hope, ſhould be driven from under us in the ſhock. 
While we were in this dreadful ſituation, Mentor, 
who poſſeſſed the fame tranquillity on the fragment of 
« a wreck that he does now on that bank of turf, ad- 
dreſſed me in theſe words: Canſt thou believe, Te- 
© lemachus, that the winds and waves are the arbiters 
© of life and death? Can they cauſe thee to periſh 
© otherwiſe than as they fulfil the command of heaven? 
Every event is determined by the gods; let the gods 
therefore, and not the ſea, be the object of thy tear, 
Wert thou already at the bottom of this abyſs, the 
hand of Jove could draw thee forth; or ſhouldſt thou 
be exalted to the ſummit of Olympus, and behold the 
(WP ſtars rolling under thy feet, the fad of Jove could 
again plunge thee to the centre, or caſt thee headlong 
|, WW into hell.” I heard and admired this diſcourſe ; but 
ir] though it gave me ſome comfort, my mind was too 
he WW much depreſſed and confuſed to reply. He ſaw me not, 
be nor could I fee him. We paſſed the whole night, 
ne ſhivering with cold in a ſtate between life and death; 
driving before the ſtorm, and not knowing on what 
is ſhore we ſhould be caſt. At length, however, the 
ho impetuoſity of the wind began to abate; and the ſea re- 
to ſembled a perſon whoſe anger, after having been long 
ki indulged in tumult and outrage, is exhauſted by its own 
av: WW vehemence, and ſubſides in murmurs and diſcontent. 
alt, The noiſe of the ſurge gradually died away; and the 
chi waves were not higher than the ridges that are left by 
ice i the plough. 
ow! © And now Aurora threw open the gates of heaven to 
The the fun, and cheered us with the promiſe of a better 
mel day; the eaſt glowed, as if on fire; and the ſtars, 
t ve which had been fo long hidden, juſt appeared, and fled 
10M at the approach of Phoebus. We now deſcried land 
; notWat a diſtance ; the breeze wafted us towards it; and 
| ou hope revived in my boſom : but we looked round in 
to vam for our companions, who probably reſigned them - 
klves to the tempeſt in deſpair, and ſunk with the 
| SG © veliel, 
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have been 
© ſhock againſt the end of the maſt, which Mentor 1 


der could have been in the hands of the moſt (ki! 
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* veſſel. As we approached nearer to the ſhore, the ſ 
© drove us upon the rocks; againſt which we ſhoul 

daſhed in pieces, but that we received t 


— 
81 


dered as ſerviceable upon this cecaſion as the beſt ru 


* pilot. Thus, having paſſed the rocks in ſafety, » 
8 Fund the reſt of the coaſt riſe from the ſea with 

© ſmooth and ealy aſcent; and floating at eaſe upon 
gentle tide, we. ſoon reached the ſands with our fe 

: Fhere we were diſcovered by the goddeſs who i 
© habits this happy. iſland ; and there ſhe vouchſafed 

© take us into her protection. 
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BOOK VII. 


Lalypſo admires Telemachus for bis adventures, and ex- 
erts all ber power to detain him in her iſiand, by incit- 
ing him to return ber paſſion ; but he is ſuſtained by the 
wiſdom and friendſhip of Mentor, as well againſt ber 
artifices as the power of Cupid, whom Venus ſends to 
ber aſſiſtance. Telemachus, however, and Eucharis 
become mutually enamoured of each other, which pro- 
wvokes Calypſo firſt to jealouſy, and then to rage; and 
be Fwears by the Styx, that Telemachus ſball leave ber 
Maud; ſhe is conſoled by Cupid, who excites the nymphs 
to burn the veſſel which had been built by Meytor, while 
Mentor was labouring to get . Telemachus on board. 
Telemachus is touched with a ſecret joy at this Event 
Mentor, «who perceives it, throws him from a rock into 
the ſea, and leaps after him, that they may ſwim to 

another veſſel which appeared not far diſtant from the 


HEN Telemachus had concluded the relation of 
his adventures, the nymphs, whoſe eyes had till 
then been immoveably fixed upon him, looked at each 
other with a mixture of aſtoniſhment and delight. 
© What men,* faid they, are theſe! In the fortunes of 
whom elſe would the gods have taken part? and of 
whom elſe could, fuch wonders have been related? 
( Ulyſſes is already ſurpaſſed in eloquence, in wiſdom, 
and in courage, by his fon. What an alpe&t ! what 
© manly beauty! what a mixture of dignity and compla- 
* cence, of firmneſs and modeſty! If he was not known 
to be born of a mortal, he might eaſily be miſtaken 
for a god, for Bacchus, for Mercury, or, perhaps, 
"even for Apollo hinſelt!. But who is this Mentor? 
His firſt appearance is that of a man obſcurely born, 
© and of a mean condition; but when he is examined 
* with attention, ſomething inexpreſſible is diſcovered, 
ſomething that is more * mortall' Calypſo 
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veſſel. As we approached nearer to the ſhore, the # 
drove us upon the rocks; againſt which we hoy] 
have been daſhed in pieces, but that we reccived th 
ſhock againſt the end of the maſt, which Mentor i« 
dered as ſerviceable upon this cecaſion as the beſt ru 
der could have been in the hands of the moſt {kit 
pilot. Thus, having paſſed the rocks in ſafety, 
found the reſt of the coaſt riſe from the ſea with 
ſmocth and eaſy aſcent ; and floating at eaſe up; 
gentle tide, we. ſoon reached the ſands with our fe: 
There we were diſcovered by the goddeſs who | 
habits this happy ifland ; and there ſhe vouclifated 
take us into her protection. 
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BOOK VII. 


alypſo admires Telemachus for his adventures, and ex- 
erts all her power to detain him in her ifland, by incit- 
ing him to return her paſſion ; but he is Juſtained by the 
eviſdom and friendjhip of Mentor, as well againſt her 
artifices as the power of Cupid, whom Venus ſends to 
ber aſſiſtance. Telemachus, however, and Eucharis 
become mutually enamoured of each other, which pro- 
wvokes Calypfo firſt to jealouſy, and then to rage; and 
ſbe fwears by the Styx, that Telemachus fhall leave her 
Hand; ſbe is conſoled by Cupid, who excites the nymphs 
to burn the veſſel which had been built by Meytor, while 
Mentor was labouring to get Telemachus on board, 
Telemachus is tuuched with a ſecret joy at this Event ; 
Mentor, who perceives it, throws him from a rock into 
the ſea, and leaps after him, that they may fwwim to 
another veſſel which appeared not far diſtant from the 


ſhore, 


HEN Telemackus had concluded the relation of 
his adventures, the nymphs, whole eyes had till 
then been immoveably fixed upon him, looked at each 
other with a mixture of aſtoniſhment and delight, 
What men,” ſaid they, © are theſe! In the fortunes of 
whom elſe would the gods have taken part? and of 
whom elſe could fuch wonders have been related? 
Ulyſſes is already ſurpaſſed in eloquence, in wiſdom, 
and in courage, by his fon. What an alpect ! what 
manly beauty! what a mixture of dignity and compla- 
cence, of firmneſs and modeſty! It he was not known 
to be born of a mortal, he might eaſily be miſtaken 
for a god, for Bacchus, for Mercury, or, perhaps, 
even for Apollo himſelt! But who is this Mentor? 
His firſt appearance is that of a man obſcurely born, 
and of a mean condition; but when he is examined 
with attention, {ſomething inexpreſſible is diſcovered, 
© ſomething that is more than mortall' _ Calyplo 
K 2 
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112 TELEMACHUS, | 
_ Calypſo heard theſe exclamations with a confuſio 
ſhe could not hide; and her eyes were inceſlantly 
glancing from Mentor to Telemachus, and from Te. 
lemachus to Mentor. She was often about to requelt 
a repetition of the ſtory to which ſhe had liſtened with 
ſo much delight, and as often ſuppreſſed her deſire. At 
length, ſhe role haſtily from her ſeat ; and, taking Te- 
lemachus with her, retired to a neighbouring grove of 
myrtle, where ſhe laboured, with all her art, to learn 
from him whether Mentor wag not a deity concealed un- 
der a human form. It was not, however, in the power 
of Telemachus, to ſatisfy her curioſity ; for Minerva, 
who accompanied him in the likeneſs of Mentor, thought 
him too young to he truſted with a ſecret, and made the 
confidant of her deſigns : ſhe was, beſides, deſirous to 
prove him in the greateſt dangers; and no fortitude 
would have been neceſſary to ſuſtain him againſt any evil, 
however dreadful, and however near, if he had known 
himſelf to be under the immediate protection of Minerva, 
As Telemachus, therefore, miſtook his divine companion 
for Mentor, all the artifices of Calypſo to diſcover what 
ſhe wiſhed to know were iweffectual. 1 
In the mean time the nymphs whe had been left with 
Mentor gathered round him, and amuſed themſelves by 
aſking him queſtions. One enquired the particulars of 
his journey into Ethiopia; another defired to know what 
he had ſeen at Damaſcus; and a third aſked him whether 
he had known Ulyſles before the ſiege of Troy. Men- 
tor anſwered them all with complacence and affability; 
and though he uſed no ſtudied ornaments of ſpeech, yet 
his expreſſion was not only ſignificant, but graceful. 
The return of Calypſo ſoon put an end to this converſa- 
tion: her nymphs then began to gather flowers, and to 
ſing for the amuſement of Telemachus; and ſhe took 
Mentor aſide, that ſhe might, if poſſible, diſcover who 
he was from his own diſcourſe. | 
The words of Calypſo were wont to ſteal upon the 
heart, as ſleep ſteals upon the eyes of the weary, with a 
ſweet and gentle, though irreſiſtible, influence: but, in 
g - | Mentor, 
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Mentor, there was ſomething which defeated her elo- 
| quence, and eluded her beauty; ſomething as much 
| ſuperior to the power of Calyplo, as the rock that hides 
its foundation in the centre, and its ſummits in the 
clouds, is fuperior to the wind that beats againſt it. 
| He ſtood immoveable in the purpoſes of his own witdom, 
| and ſuffered the goddels to exert all her arts againſt him, 
| with the utmoſt indifference and ſecurity. Sometimes 
| he would let her deceive herſelf with the hope of having 
| embarraſſed hun by her queſtions, and betrayed him into 
the involuntary diſcovery of himſelf; but, juſt as ſhe 
| thought her curoſity was on the point of being gratified, 
her expectations were ſuddenly diſappointed, all her 
| conjures were overthrown, and, by tome ſhort and un- 
expected anſwer, ſhe was again overwhelmed in per- 
plexity and doubt. 

In this manner Calypſo paſſed one day after another; 
ſometimes endeavouring to gain the heart of Telema- 
chus by flattery, and ſometimes labouring to alienate 
him from Mentor, of whom ſhe no longer hoped to ob- 
tain the intelligence ſhe deſired. She employed the moſt 
beautitul of her nymphs to inflame the breaſt of the 
young hero with deſire; and ſhe was aſſiſted in her de- 
ſigns againſt him by a deity whoſe power was ſuperior 
to her own, | | 
Venus burned with reſentment againſt Mentor and 
Telemachus, for having treated the worſhip which ſhe 
received at Cyprus with diſdain; and their eſcape from 
the tempeſt, which had been railed againſt them by Nep- 
tune, filled her breaſt with indignation and grief: the 
therefore complained of her diſappointment and her 
wrongs to Jupiter, and from his ſuperior power ſhe hoped 
more effectual redreſs. But the father of the gods only 
ſmiled at her complaint; and, without acquainting her 
that Telemachus had been preſerved by Minerva in the 
likeneſs of Mentor, he left her at liberty, to gratify her 
reſentment as ſhe could. The goddeſs immediately quit 
ted Olympus; and, thoughtleſs of all the rich pertumes 
that were riſuig from her altars at Cythera, Idalia, and 
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Paphos, mounted her chariot, and called on her ſon: the 
grief which was diffuſed over her countenance rather in. 
creaſed than diminiſhed her beauty, and ſhe addreſſed 
the god of love in theſe terms: Who, my fon, ſhall 
© henceforth burn incenſe upon our altars, if thoſe who 
© deipiſe our power eſcape unpuniſhed ? The wretches 
© who have thus offended with impunity are before thee; 
© make haſte, therefore, to ſecure our honour, and let 
* thy arrows pierce them to the heart: £0 down with 
© me to that iſland, and I will ſpeak to Calypſo.* The 
goddeſs ſhook the reins as ſhe ſpoke ; and, gliding through 
the air, ſurrounded by a cloud which the fun had tinged 
with a golden hue, ſhe preſented herſelf before Calypſo, 
who was fitting penſive and alone by the fide of a toun. 
tain, at ſome diſtance from her grotto. 

© Unhappy goddeſs!' faid ſhe, © thou haſt already been 
« deſpiſed and deſerted by Ulyſſes, whom the ties, not 
only of love, but of gratitude, ſhould have bound to 
thee ; and the ſon, yet more obdurate than the father, 
is now preparing to repeat the inſult, But Love is 
come in perſon to avenge thee: I will leave him with 
thee; and. he ſhall remain among the nymphs of this 
iſland, as Bacchus did once among thoſe of the iſland 
Naxos, who cheriſhed him in his infancy. Telema- 
chus will regard him, not as adeity, but as a child; 
and, not being upon his guard againſt him, will be 
© ſoon ſenſible of his power.” The Queen of Beauty 
then turning from Calypſo, re-aſcended to Olympus in 
the golden cloud from which ſhe had alighted upon the 
earth, and left behind her a train of celeſtial fragrance, 
which, expanding by degrees, filled all the groves of 
Calypſo with pertume. | 

Cupid remained in the arms of Calypſo; and, though 
ſhe was herſelf a deity, yet ſhe felt his fires diffuſed in 
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her breaſt. It happened that a nymph, whole name was 


Euchares, was now near her, and Calypſo put the boy 
into her arms. This was a preſent relief; but, alas! 
it was purchaſed too dear. The boy ſeemed at firit to 
be harmleſs, gentle, lovely, and engaging ; his playful 
a — | ESE Ix careſſes, 
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TELEMAchus. 115 
careſſes, and perpetual ſmiles, might well have perſuaded 
all about him that he was born only to delight; but the 
moment the heart is open to his endearments, it feels 
that they have a malignant power. He is, beyond con- 
ception, deceitful and malicious; his careſſes have no 
view but to betray ; and his ſmiles have no cauſe but the 
miſchiefs that he has perpetrated, or that he meditates. 
But, with al! his power, and all his ſubtilty, he did not 
dare to approach Mentor; in Mentor there was a ſeve- 
rity of virtue that intimidated and kept him at a diſtance 
he knew alſo, by a ſecret ſenſation, that this infcrutable 
ſtranger could not be wounded by his arrows. The 
nymphs, indeed, were ſoon ſenſible of his power; but the 
wound which they could not cure, they were very careful 
to conceal, | 

In the mean time, Telemachus, who ſaw the boy play- 
ing ſometimes with one of theſe nymphs, and ſometimes 
with another, was ſurpriſed at his ſweetneſs and beauty: 
he ſometimes preſſed him to his boſom, ſometimes let 
him on his knee, and frequently took him in his arms, 
It was not long before he became ſenſible of a certain 


diſquietude, of which he could not diſcover the caule 


and the more he endeavoured to remove it by innocent 
amuſements, the more reſtle(ls and enervated he grew. 
He obſerved to Mentor, that the nymphs of Calypſo 
were very different from the women they had ſeen in the 
Iſland of Cyprus, whoſe indecent behaviour rendered 


them diſguſting in ſpite of their charms : In theſe im- 


mortal beauties,” fays he, © there is an innocence, a 
© modeſty, a ſimplicity, which it is impoſſible not to 
© admire and love.” The youth bluſhed as he ſpoke, 
though he knew not why; he could neither forbear ſpeak - 
ing, nor go on with his diſcourſe, which was interrupted 
and incoherent, always obſcure, and ſometimes quite 
unintelligible. © O Telemachus, ſaid Mentor, * the 
'* dangers to which you was expoled in the Ifle of Cyprus 
* were nothing in compariſon of thoſe which you do not 
now ſuſpect. As vice, when it is undiſguiſed, never 
falls to excite horror, we are alarmed at the e 
** | | - « Who 
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116 TELEMAcCHus. 
who has thrown off all reſtraint; but our danger i; 
much greater when the appearance of modeſty remains; 
we then perſuade bende 95 that virtue only has ex- 
cited our love, and give ourſelves up to a deceitfal 
paſſion, of which beauty is, indeed, the object; and 
which we ſeldom learn to diſtruſt till it is too ſtrong 
to be ſubdued. Fly, therefore, my dear Telemachus, 
from theſe fatal beauties, who appear to be virtuous, 
only that they may deceive the confidence they raiſt; 
fly from the dangers to which you are here expoſed by 
your youth: but, above all, fly from this boy, whom 
you do not dread, only becauſe you do not know him, 
This boy is Cupid, whom his mother has brought into 
this iſland, to puniſh us for treating her worſhip at 
Cyprus with contempt : he has already pierced the 
heart of Calypſo, who is enamoured of you; he has 
enflamed all the beauties of her train; and his fires 
have reached even thy breaſt, O unhappy youth! 
although thou knoweſt it not !' Telemachus often in- 
terrupted Mentor, during this admonition : © Why, 
ſaid he, ©* ſhould we not continue in this ifland ? Uhl 
© ſes is no longer a ſojourner upon the earth; he has, 
© without doubt, been long buried in the deep: and 
Penelope, after waiting in vain, not only for his 
c return, but for mine, muſt have yielded to the impor- 
«© tunities of ſome fortunate ſuitor, among the number 
© that ſurrounds her; eſpecially as it can ſcarce be ſup- 
© poſed but that her father Icarus muſt have exerted his ler 
8 e authority to oblige her to accept another hu ei 
© band. For what, then, can I return to Ithaca, but toe 
© ſee her diſgraced by a new alliance, and be witnels to h 
© the violation of that truth which ſhe plighted to my ta-. Mad 
ther? And if Penelope has thus forgotten Ulyſlcs, . id 
cannot be thought that he is remembered by the people: {rec 
neither, indeed, can we hope to get alive into thei: 
© iſland ; for her ſuitors will 3 have placed, it 
every port, a band of ruffians, ſufficient to cut us en 
© at our return. —“ All that you have ſaid," repled o 
Mentor, is only another proof that you are und 
| | | tlie 
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the influence of a fooliſh and fatal paſſion, You la- 
© bour with great ſubtilty to find every argument that 
© can favour it, and to avoid all thoſe by which it would 
© be condemned; you are ingenious only to deceive 

| © yourſelf, and to ſecure forbidden pleaſures from the 
| © intruſion of remorſe. Have you forgot that the gods 
| © themſelves have interpoſed to favour your return? 
Was not your eſcape from Sicily ſupernatural? Were 
not the misfortunes that you ſuffered in Egypt con- 
verted into ſudden and unexpected proſperity ? and 
were not the dangers which threatened you at Tyre 
© averted by an inviſible hand? Is it impoſſible that, 
© after ſo many miracles, you ſhould ſtill doubt to what 
end you have been preſerved? But why do I remon- 
ſtrate! Of the good fortune which was deſigned for 
tchee thou art unworthy ! As for myſelf, I make no doubt 
but I ſhall find means to quit this iſland; and if here 
chou art determined to ſtay, here am I determined to 
leave thee. In this place let the degenerate fon of the 
great Ulyſſes hide himſelf among women, in the 
ſhameful obſcurity of voluptuouſneſs and ſloth; and 
„ ſtoop, even in ſpite of heaven, to that which his 
father diſdained.“ | 
This reproach, ſo forcible and ſo keen, pierced Tele- 
achus to the heart; he was melted with tenderneſs 
d grief; but his grief was mingled with ſhame, and 
is ſhame with tear. He dreaded the reſentment of 
lentor, and the loſs of that companion to whole ſa- 
city and kindneſs he was ſo much indebted. But, at 
e ſame time, the paſſion which had juſt taken poſſeſſion 
his breaſt, and to which he was himſelf a ſtranger, 
ade. him ftill tenacious of his purpoſe. * What!“ 
id he to Mentor, with tears in his eyes, © do you 
reckon as nothing that immortality which I may now 
mare with Calypſo ??— I hold as nothing,” replied 
entor, © all that is contrary to the dictates of virtue, 
and to the commands of heaven. Virtue now calls 
ou back to your country, to Ulyſſes, and to Pene- 
lope; Virtue forbids you to give up your heart to an 
x uns 
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118 TELEMACH¹Hus. | 
unworthy paſſion ; and the gods, who have delivered 
you from to many dangers, that your name might not Þ ; 
be leſs illuſtrious than that of Ulyſſes, command you; 
to quit this iſland, where only the tyranny of Lore? 1 
© could detain you; a tyranny which to reſiſt is to tub. ; 
© que, and which therefore it is infamous to ſuffer. : 
£ Immorality ! alas, what is immortality without l. t 
© berty, without virtue, and without honour ? Is it not þ 
c 
c 
c 
c 
. 
ti 
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© a ſtate of miſery, without hope; {till more deplorable, 


4 gas it can never end?“ 


To this expoſtulation Telemachus replied only by 
fighs. Sometimes he almoſt wiſhed that Mentor woull 
force him from the iſland in ſpite of himſelf ; ſometime 
he was impatient to be left behind, that he might be at l. 
berty to gratify his wiſhes without fearing to be reproach þ 
ed for his weakneſs : a thouſand different wiſhes and de. 
fires maintained perpetual conflict in his breaſt, and wer 
predominant by turns; his mind, therefore, was in a tat « 

6 
c 
c 
c 
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of tumult and fluctuation, like the ſea when it is at once 
urged by different winds of equal force. Sometimes be 
threw himſelf on the ground near the ſea, and remainel 
along time extended motionleſs on the beach; ſometini 
he hid himſelf in the gloomy receſſes of a wood, when 


he wept in ſecret, and uttered loud and paſſionate com wi 
plaints. His body was emaciated, and his eyes wa he: 
grown hollow and eager ; he was pale and dejected, ait: 
in every reſpect ſo much altered as ſcarcely to be known: aff; 
his beauty, ſprightlineſs, and vigour, had forſake I!! 
him; all the grace and dignity of his deportment wat 
loſt ; and life itſelf ſuffered by a ſwift but ſilent decyMney 
As a flower that blows in the morning fills the air wi tor 
fragrance, and then gradually fades at the approach box 
night, loſes the vivid brightneſs of its colours, droopMviez 
withers, and at length falls with its own weight; that 
the fon of Ulyſſes was ſinking inſenſibly into the granWing 

Mentor, perceiving that all his virtue and refolutiWkne 
were irreſiſtibly borne down by the violence of his p fuſt 
ſion, had recourſe to an artifice, which he hoped migMclar 


prelerye him from its moſt pernicious effects. He | 
| | remark 
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| temarked that Calypſo was enamoured of Telemachus 
and Telemachus of Eucharis: for as Cupid is always buſy 
to give pain under the appearance of pleaſure, it ſeldom 
| hapens, that by thoſe whom we love we are beloved again: 
he therefore reſolved ro make Calypſo jealous ; and it hav- 
ing been agreed between Eucharis and Telemachus that 
they would go out together a-hunting, Mentor took 
| that opportunity to alarm her. I have obſerved,” faid 
he, © that Telemachus has of late been more fond of the 
© chaſe than I ever knew him before; he ſeems now to 

take pleaſure in nothing elſe ; and is in love only 
with mountains and foreſts. Is the chaſe alſo thy 
favourite pleaſure, O goddeſs ? and has he caught this 
© ardour from thee ?* Calyplo was ſo ſtung by this queſ- 
tion, that ſhe could neither diſſemble her emotion, nor 
hide the cauſe. © This Telemachus,” ſaid ſhe, 4 whoſe 
© heroic virtue deſpiſed the pleaſures that were offered 
© him in the iſle of Cyprus, has not been able to with- 
e ſtand the charms of one of my nymphs, who is not 
remarkable for beauty. How did he dare to boaſt of 
e © having achieved fo many wonders ! a wretch, whom 
luxury has rendered ſordid and effeminate, and who 
ſcems to have been intended by Nature for a life of indo- 
lence and obſcurity among women !' Mentor obſerved, 
with pleaſure, that Calypſo ſuffered great anguiſh from 
her jealouſy ; and therefore ſaid nothing more to inflame 
it at that time, leſt ſhe ſhould ſuſpect his deſign : but he 
a aſſumed a look that expreſſed dejection and concern. 
e The goddeſs diſcoyered, without réſerve, her uneaſineſs 
at all that ſhe ſaw, and inceſſantly entertained him with 
new complaints. The hunting- match, to which Men- 
ug tor had called her attention, exaſperated her beyond all 
| i bounds ; tor ſhe knew that Telemachus had nothing in 
view but to draw Eucharis from the reſt of her nymphs, 
hat he might ſpeak to her in private. A ſecond hunt- 
ing match was propoſed ſoon afterwards, ana Calypſo 
tWknew that it was intended for the ſame purpoſe as the 


ie clared that ſhe would be of the party; but her emotion 
being 


pa fiſt ; which being determined to diſappoint, ſhe de- 
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being too violent to be concealed, ſhe ſuddenly broke 
out into this reproachful expoſtulation: © Is it thus, 
© then, preſumptuous boy! that thou haſt made my 
dominions an aſylum from the reſentment of Neptune, 
and the righteous vengeance of the gods? Haſt thou 
entered this iſland, which mortals are forbidden to ay. 


—Hear me, ye gods of the celeſtial and infernal 
world! let the fufterings of an injured deity awaken 
your vengeance! overtake this perfidious, this un- 
grateful, this impious mortal, with ſwift deſtruction 
—Since thy obduracy and injuſtice are greater than 


more ſevere z may thy country be for ever hidden from 
thy eyes, that wretched, that deſpicable country, 


or rather, mayeſt thou periſh in the diſtant horizon it 
firſt riſes before thee? mayeſt thou then, plunged in 
the deep, be driven back, the ſport of the waves, 
and caſt lifeleſs upon theſe ſands, which ſhall deny 
thee burial! May my eyes ſee the vultures devour 
thee! they ſhall ſee them; and ſhe whom thou loveſt 
© ſhall ſee them alſo; ſhe ſhall ſee them with de- 
© ſpair and anguiſh, and her miſery ſhall be my de- 
© light 
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While Calypſo was thus ſpeaking, her whole coun- 


tenance was ſuffuſed with rage; there was a fiercene!s 
in her looks, which continually hurried from one object 
to another: her lips trembled, a livid circle ſurrounded 
them, and her colour, which was ſometimes pale as 
death, changed every moment: her tears which ſhe had 
been uſed to ſhed in great plenty, now ceaſed to flow, 
as if deſpair and rage had dried up their ſource; and her 
voice was hoarſe, tremulous, and interrupted. Mentor 
remarked all the changes of her emotion, but {aid 
nothing more to Telemachus: he treated him as a man 
infected with an incurable diſeaſe, to whom it was in 
vain to adminiſter remedies ; but he frequently Regan 
| 12, 


proach, only to dety my power, and deſpiſe my love ? 


thy father's, may thy ſufferings alſo be longer and 


which in the folly of thy preſumption, thou halt, Mor 
without a bluſh, preferred to immortality with me! 


| « TELEMACHUS. 3 

bim with a look that ſtrongly expreſſed his compaſſion, 
| Telemachus was ſenſible of his weakneſs, and con- 
ſcious that he was unworthy the friendſhip of Mentor: 
he kept his eyes fixed upon the ground, not daring to 
look up, leſt he ſhould meet thoſe of his monitor, by 
8 whoſe very ſilence he was condemned: he was often 


ready to throw himſelf upon his neck, and at once to 


| confeſs and renounce his folly ; but he was ſometimes 
reſtrained by a falſe ſhame, and ſometimes by a con- 


ſciouſneſs that his 8 5 would not be ſincere; and 


a ſecret fondneſs for a ſituation, which, though he 
knew to be dangerous, was yet ſo pleaſing, that he 
could not reſolve to quit it. | 


| In the mean time the deities aſſembled upon Olympus, | 


{kept their eyes fixed, in ſilent ſuſpenſe, upon the iſland 
of Calypſo, to ſee the iſſue of this conteſt between Venus 
End Minerva. Cupid, who like a playful child, had 

een careſſed by all the nymphs in their turns, had ſet 
every breaſt on fire; Minerva, under the form of Men- 

„or, had availed herſelf of that jealouſy which is inſepa- 

ble from love, to preclude its effects; and Jupiter 

r{Wcſolved to fit neuter between them. 

8 Eucharis, who feared that Telemachus might eſcape 

rom her chains, practiſed a thouſand arts to detain him. 

- he was now ready to go out with him to the {ſecond 
Thaſe, as had been agreed upon between them, and had 


15 Peauty had, by a mutual effort, improved her charms, 
hich were now ſuperior even to thole of Calypſo. Ca- 
cl Wypſo beheld her-at a diſtance; and ſeeing her own re- 
ection alſo in a fountain near which ſhe ſtood, the com- 
ariſon filled her with grief and ſhame : ſhe hid herſelf 
the innermoſt receſs of her grotto, and gave herſolt 
p to theſe reflections: I have then vainly endea- 


declaring that J would go with them to the chaſe: 

1088 ſhall I till go!. Alas! ſhall I be a foil to her beauties ? 

u ſhall J increafe her triumph and his paſſion ? Wretch 

gel that Lam, what have I done! I will not go; nor ſhall 
ones © they: 


n- MWreſſed herſelf like Diana: and the deities of love and 


voured to interrupt the pleaſure of theſe lovers, by 
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© they; I know well how to prevent them. It 1 en. 
© treat Mentor to quit the iland with his friend, e 
© will immediately conduct him to Ithaca. But why W « 
© do I ſay! When Telemachus is departed, what will « 
© become of Calypſo! Where am I! what fhall T dos 
£ —O cruel Venus! O Venus, thou halt deceived me; 
© thou haſt betrayed me with a fatal gift !—Perniciou; WM « 
© boy! I opened my. heart to, thee, ſeduced by te 
© pleaſing hope that thou wouldſt introduce felicity; bu 
« thou haſt perfidioully filled it with anguiſh and delpair, . 
My nymphs have combined againſt me; and my d,, 
« vinity ſerves only to perpetuate my ſufferings. 0|M* 
© that I could put an end to my being and my ſuſfe. 
« ings together! But I cannot die; and therefore, Te 
© lemachus, thou ſhalt not live! I will revenge my: 
© of thy ingratitude ; the nymph, who is the partner «| 
thy crime, ſhall be the witneſs of thy puniſhmen; 
and in her preſence will I ſtrike thee to the heart. Bu 
© I rave: O unhappy Calypſo! what wouldſt thou date 
© Wouldſt thou deſtroy the guiltlets youth whom thoWan, 
© haſt already made wretched ? It is I that have kindle 
© in the chaſte boſom of Telemachus, a guilty flame 
© How pure was his innocence, and how uniform hi 
© virtue! how noble his deteſtation of vice, how her 
© his diſdain of inglorious pleaſure! Why did I tai 
© ſo immaculate a breaſt ? He would have left me, alas 
© And muſt he not leave me now? or, ſince he lives bu 
© for my rival, if he ſtays, muſt he not ſtay only to 
© ſpiſe me? But I have merited the miſery that I fu 
© fer!—Go then, Telemachus ! again let the ſeas { 
© vide us; go, and leave Calypſo without conſolatioMore 
© unable to luſtain the burden of life; unable to lay he 
© down in the grave! Leave me, without conſolationa] 
© overwhelined with ſhame, and deſpoiled of hope, 
© victim of remorſe, and the ſcorn of Eucharis !? 

Thus ſhe ſighed alone in the obſcurity of her grottMati! 
but, the next moment, ſtarting ſuddenly from her ſMnac 

ſhe ran out with a furious impetuoſity: © Where 1 
thou, Mentor ?* ſays ſhe j © is it thus that thy wit 

| | 4 jtiſtais 
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© ſuſtains Telemachus againſt the miſchief that is even 
| now ready to overwhelm him? thou ſleepeſt while 
„Love is vigilant againſt thee. I can bear this ſloth- 
ful indifference no longer! Wilt thou always ſce the 
| © ſon of the great Ulyſſes diſhonour his birth, and fore- 
go the advantages of his fortune, with this negligent 

« tranquillity? It is to thy care, and not mine, that his 
friends have committed him; wilt thou then fit idle 
© while I am buly for, his preſervation ? The remoteſt 
part of this foreſt abounds in tall poplars, of which 
© a commodious veſſel may eafily be built; in that 
{© place Ulyſſes himſelf built the veſſel in which he ſet 
© {ail from this ifland ; and, in that place, you will find 
a deep cave, which contains all the implements that 
are neceſſary for the work.“ She had no ſooner given 

lentor this intelligence, than ſhe repented of it; but he 
loſt not a moment to improve it. He haſted immedi- 

Nately to the cave, found the implements, felled the trees, 

and in one day conſtructed a vellcl fit for the fea; for, 

to Minerva, a ſhort time was ſufficient for a great 

„Pork. | 

uw Calypſo, in the mean time, ſuffered the moſt tor- 

venting anxiety and ſuſpenſe: ſhe was, at the ſame 

time, impatient to know what Mentor would do in con- 
vWcquence of her information, and unable to bear the 

Vuhought of leaving 'Telemachus and Eucharis at full li- 

e rerty, by quitting the chaſe. Her jealouſy would not 

permit her to loſe fight of the lovers; and therefore ſhe 

&ontrived to lead the hunters towards that part of the 

oreſt where ſhe ſuppoſed Mentor would be at work. 

dhe ſoon thought the heard the ſtrokes of the axe and the 


nde her tremble; yet ſhe was diſtracted in the very 
noment of attention by her fears, that ſome amorous 
ntimation, ſome figh, or ſome glance, between Tele- 
nachus and Eucharis, might eſcape her notice. 
Eucharis, at the fame time, thought fit to rally her 
ver: © Are not you afraid, ſays ſhe, that Mentor 
will chide you tor going to the chaſe without him ! 
| Fs What 
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nallet; ſhe liſtened, and every blow that ſhe heard 
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© What a pity it is that you have ſo ſevere a maſter! . 
He has an auſterity that nothing can ſoften ; he affetts IM ;; 
to deſpiſe pleaſure himſelf, and therefore interdicts it N 
to you, not excepting even the moſt innocent amule. g 
ments. It might, indeed, be proper for you to ſub. 5. 
mit to his direction before you was able to govern Nee 
yourſelf ; but after you have given ſuch proots of Nee 
wiſdom, you ought no longer to ſuffer yourſelf to be IM, 
treated like a child. 8. 
This ſubtle reproach ſtung Telemachus to the heart; 
he felt a ſecret indignation againſt Mentor, and an im- 
patient deſire to throw off his yoke: yet he was ſtill I an 
afraid to ſee him? and his mind was in ſuch agitation, I in 
that he made the nymph no reply. The hunt, during W +, 
which all parties had felt equal conſtraint and uneaſineſs, N to. 
being now over, they returned home by that part or 
the foreſt where Mentor had been all day at work. Cr Wc , 
lypſo ſaw the veſſel finiſhed at a diſtance; and a thick We | 
cloud, like the ſhades of death, fell inſtantly upon he We ; 
eyes; her knees trembled, ſhe was covered with a cold We | 
{weat, and obliged to ſupport herſelf by leaning on the We \ 
3 that ſurrounded her; among whom Eucharis, 
preſſing to aſſiſt her, ſhe puſhed her back with a frown 
of indignation and diſdain. _ | 
Telemachus, who ſaw the veſſel, but not Mentor, 
who had finiſhed his work and was retired, aſked Ca- 
Iypſo to whom it belonged, and for what purpoſe it was 
intended? She could not anſwer him immediately; but 
at length ſhe told him it was to ſend away es 
whom ſhe had directed to build it for that purpole, 
© Yon,” ſaid ſhe, * ſhall be no longer diſtreſſed by the 
© auſterity of that ſevere cenſor, who oppoſes your hap- 
« pineſs, and would become jealous of your immortality.” 
— To ſend away Mcntor! faid Telemachus: * if Þ {; 
© he forſakes me, I am undone: if he forſakes me t! 
© whom ſhall I have left, Eucharis, but thee ?? Thus, + 
in the unguarded moment of ſurpriſe and love, the le. ce 
cret eſcaped him in words, which his heart prompte t 
avd of which he did not conſider the import, He di- d 
covered 
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covered his indiſcretion the moment it was too late; 
the whole company were ſtruck dumb with confuſion; 
| Eucharis bluſhed; and, fixing her eyes upon the 
| ground, ſtood behind the crowd, not daring to appear: 
but though ſhame glowed upon her cheek, yet joy 
| revelled at her heart. Telemachus fo far loſt his re- 
collection, hat he ſcarce knew what he had done; the 
whole appeared to him like a dream; but it was like 
a dream of contuſion and trouble. 

Calypſo inſtantly quitted the place; and, tranſported 
with rage, made her way through the foreſt with a haſty 
and diſordered pace, following no track, and not know- 
ing whither ſhe was going : at length, however, ſhe 
found herſelf at the entrance of her grotto, where Men- 
tor was waiting her return. Be gone,” ſaid ſhe, 
from this. iſland, O ſtranger! who art come hither 
© only to interrupt my peace! Be gone, thou hoary do- 
© tard ! w. th that infatuated boy; and be aſſured, that 

if he is found another hour within my dominions, 
thou ſhalt know the power of a deity to puniſh. I 
will fee him no more; nor will I ſuffer my nymphs to 
bave auy farther intercourſe with him: this I ſwear 
by the waters of Styx, an oath at which the inhabi- 

« tants of eternity tremble!—But thou, Telemachus, 
» WW ſhalt know that thy ſufferings are yet but begun. I 
diſmiſs thee from this ifland; but it is only to new 
5 We misfortunes; I will be revenged; and thou ſhalt re- 
it WW gret the abuſe of my bounty in vain, Neptune ſtill 
„ reſents the injury which he received from thy father in 
c. Sicily; and, ſolicited by Venus, whoſe worthip thou 
ne haft ſince deſpiſed in the ifle of Cyprus, he is now pre- 
p. paring to excite new tempeſts againſt thee. Thou 
„halt fee thy father, who is not dead; but, when thou 
WP left him, thou ſhalt: not know him; and, though 
ne thou ſhalt meet him in Ithaca, thou ſhalt firſt ſuffer 
„the ſevereſt perſecutions of Fortune. Be gone! I 
. conjure the celeſtial deities to revenge me! Mayeſt 
h thou be ſuſpended in the middle of the deep, by the 
lil- F crag of foie ſolitary and naked rock! There may 
d L 3 the 
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© the thunder ſtrike thee from above; and there mayeſt 
© thou invoke Calypſo, who ſhall ſcorn thy repentance, 
© and enjoy thy puniſhment!* But the rage of Calypſo 
evaporated with the very breath that expreſſed it, and 
the defire of retaining Telemachus revived in her boſom. 
Loet him live, ſaid ſhe to herſelf, © and let him live 
© here! Perhaps, in time, he will learn to ſet a juſt va. 
clue upon my friendſhip, and reflect that Eucharis has 
© no immortality to beſtow. But, alas! J have en. 
© ſnared myſelf by an inviolable oath ; it has bound me 
© with everlaſting bonds; and the irremeable waters of 
© Styx, by which I have ſworn, preclude for ever the 
© return of hope l' While theſe thoughts paſſed filent!y 
in her boſom, the characteriſtics of all the Furies wer: 
impreſſed upon her countenance, and all the peſtilential 
vapours of Cocytus ſeemed to exhale from her heart. 
Her whole appearance ſtruck Telemachus with hor: 
ror ; ſhe inſtantly perceived it ; for what is hidden fron 
the perſpicacity of love? and the diſcovery added nes 
violence to her phrenzy. She tuddenly ſtarted aw 
from the place where the ſtood, with all the fury that 
inſpires the votaries of Bacchus when their ſhouts ech. 
from the mountains of Thrace; ſhe ruſhed into tl: 
woods with a javelin in her hand, calling all her nymph 
to follow her, and threatening to pierce. thoſe who ſho! 
ſay behind: terrified at this menace, they thronge! 
round her, and Eucharis among the reſt, her eyes {wir 
ming in tears, and her laſt look directed to Telemachus, 


to whom ſhe did not dare to ſpeak. The goddeis trem- 


bied when ſhe approached her; and was to far Hon 
being ſoftened by wa ſubmiſſion, that the burned wit! 
new rage, when ſhe perceived that affliction itic]t cn 
heightened her beauty. _ 

Telemachus was now left alone with Mentor: an, 
after a ſhort interval of filence and contuſion, he tir 
himſelf on the ground, and embraced his knees : he di 
not dare to throw himſelf on his neck, or even to litt) 
his eyes upon him, He burſt into tears: he attempt 
to ſpeak, but his voice failed him; and he was yet 11! 
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at a loſs for words; he knew not what he ought to do, 
| what he did, or what he could do: but at length he cried 
out O more than father! O Mentor! deliver me 
from the evils that ſurround me! I can neither for- 
| © ſake nor follow you: deliver me from evils that are 
{© worſe than death! Deliver me from myſelf ; put an 


end to my being! | 
Mentor embraced him, comforted and encouraged 


him; and, without ſoothing his paſſion, reconciled him 


to life. O fon of the wile Ulyfles !' ſaid he, whom 
the gods have ſo highly favoured, and whom they 
« favour ſtill; the very ſufferings of which thou art 
© now complaining are new teſtimonies of their love: 
© he who has never felt the ſtrength of his paſſions, and 
© his own weakneſs, is not yet acquainted with wiſdom ; 
© he is not yet acquainted with himſelf; nor is he aware 
© how little his own heart is to be truſted. The gods 
© have led thee, as if were, by the hand, to the brink 
of deſtruction; they have ſhewed thee the depth of the 
abyis, but they have not ſuffered thee to fall in: ſe- 
cure now the knowledge which otherwiſe thou couldeſt 
never have acquired ; and improve that experience, 


of the treachery of love, who flatters only to deſtroy, 
and who conceals the keeneſt anguiſh under the ap- 
pearance of delight. Thou haſt now ſeen, and known, 
this lovely, this perfidious boy; he came hither 
blooming in immortal beauty, and all his mirth and 
ſport, elegance and diſſipation; he ftole away thy 
heart, and thou hadft pleaſure in permitting the theft; 
yet didſt thou wiſh to perſuade thylelf that it was ſtill 
thy own. Thou waſt ſolicitous to deceive me, and 
to flatter thyſelf; and thou art now gathering the 
truits of thy indilcretion. Thou art importuning me 
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to take away thy life; and that I will comply is the 


only hope that lingers in thy breaſt : the goddeſs is 
transformed, by the violence of her paſſions, to an in- 
ternal fury; Fate is tormented by a flame leſs 
tolerable than he pains of death; and * 
25 Es : | other 


without which it would have been in vain to tell thee 
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other nymphs of Calypſo, Jealouſy has ſcattered her 
© plagues with an unſparing hand. Such are the «x. 
« ploits of that boy, whole appearance was fo gentle 
and lovely! How greatly, then, art thou beloved ly 
© the gods, who have opened a way for thee to fly irom 
© him, and return to thy country, the object not of a 
© blameleis only, but a noble pathon ! Calypſo is her. 
« ſelf compelled to drive thee hence: the veſſel is ready; 
« call up, then, all thy courage, and let us make hafte 
to quit this. iſland, where it is certain that virtue can 
© never dwell.” | 
Mentor, while he was yet ſpeaking, took Telemachus 

by the hand, and led him towards the ſhore, Telema. 
chus conſented with filent reluctance, and looked be. 
hind him at every ſtep. Eucharis was ſtill in ſight, 
though at a conſiderable diſtance; and not being able 
to ſee her face, he gazed at her fine hair, which, tied in 
2 lock, played gracefully behind her, and at her look 
light robe that flowed negligently in the wind ; he re. 
marked the eaſy majeſty of her gait, and could have 
kiffed the mark of her footſteps on the ground. When 
his eye could no longer reach her, he liſtened 3 and be 
perſuaded himſelf that he heard her voice: he ſtill ſaw 
her, though flle was abſent ; his fancy realized Jr 
image: aul be thought that he was talking with her, 
not khdwing where he was, nor hearing any thing that 
v/is' aid by Mentor. 3 

But, attlength, awaking as from a dream—* Mentor, 
ſaid he, ““ I am reſolved to follow you; but I have net 


, © yet taken leave of Eucharis; and I would rather pe- 


© ri1h than abandoh her with ingratitude! Stay only til 
I ſee her once more; ſtay only till I bid her farew 
©'for'eyer. Let me tell her, that the gods, jealous ot 
my felicity, compel me to depart ; but that they ſhall 
£ ſooner put a period to my life, than blot her from my 
© remembrance. O my father! grant me this laſt, this 
© moſt reaſonable requeſt ; or deſtroy me this moment, 
and let me die at your feet; I have no deſire to con. 
s tinue in this iſland 3 nor will I give up my heart to 


[ 
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e love: it is, indeed, 4 ſtranger to the paſſion; for all 


{© that J feel for Eucharls amounts but to friendſhip and 


gratitude. I defire only to bid her farewel, and I will 
then follow you without a moment's delay." 


My ſon, ' replied Mentor, my pity for you is more 


than I can expreſs : your paſſion is ſo violent, that 
„you are not ſenſible it ee you; you imagine 


' yourſelf to be in a ſtate o 
are adjuring me to take away your life, You declare 


tranquillity, even while you 


that you are not under the influence of love, while you 


feel yourſelf unable to quit the object of your paſſion ; 
EF while you ſee and hear her only, and are blind and deaf 

to all beſides: ſo the wretch, whom a fever has ren- 
# dered delirious, tells you he is not ſick. Your under- 
# ſtanding is blinded by deſire: you are ready to re- 


nounce Penelope, who expects you in Ithaca; and 
Ulyſſes, whom you ſhall certainly ſee again at your 
return, and to whole throne you are to ſucceed. You 
would give up all the glory which the gods have pro- 
miſed, and confirmed by the miracles which they have 
wrought in your behalt, to live with Eucharis in ob- 
ſcurity and diſgrace; and yet you pretend that your 
attachment to her is not the effect of love! What is 
it but love that troubles you? what but love has made 
you weary of life? and what elſe produced the tran- 
{port that betrayed your ſecret to Calypſo? I do not 
accuſe you of inſincerity ; but I pity your deluſion, 
Fly, fly, O Telemachus ! for love is conquered only 
by flight: againſt ſuch an enemy, true courage con- 
| liſts in fear and retreat; in retreat without deliberation, 
and without looking back. You cannot have for- 


gotton the tender anxieties you have coſt me from your 


earlieſt infancy, nor the dangers which my counlel has 
enabled you to avoid; why, then, will you diſtruſt me 
now ? Believe me, or let me leave you to your fate. 
You know not the anguiſh that my heart has felt to 
lee you ruſh forward in the path of deſtruction; you 
know not what I ſecretly ſuffered when I did not dare 
0 ſpeak to you: your mother felt not a ſeverer pang 
| | * at 
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at your birth. I was ſilent; and ſuppreſſed even ny 
ſighs, in the fond hope that you would at length retum 
to me without admonition or reproof. O my ſon! 
reſtore to me that which is dearer than life; give me 
thyſelf ; and be once more mine and thy own. It 
reaſon ſhall at length prevail over paſſion, I {hall live; 
and my life ſhall be happy: but if} in the conteſt with 
paſſion, reaſon ſhall give way, my happineſs is at an 
end, and I can live no longer.” = | 
During this diſcourſe, Mentor continued to advance to- 
wards the ſea; and Telemachus, who had not yet ſuff. 
cient reſolution to follow him, was yet ſo far influence 
as to ſuffer himſelf to be led forward without refiftarce, 
Minerva, in this criſis of his fate, till concealed under the 
form 0: Mentor, covered him inviſibly with her ſhicld 
and infuſed round him the divine radiance of uncreatel 
light: its influence was immediate and irreſiſtible ; an 
Telemachus was conſcious. to a ſtrength of mind, whit 
ſince he came into the Iſland of Calypſo, he had nw 
telt. They came at length to the iea-ſhore, which u 
that place was ſteep and rocky; it projected in a ciit, 
which was broken by the foaming ſurge below, aul 
which, from the top, commanded an extenfive prolye 
of the country: from this promontory they looked t 
lee whether the ſhip, which had been built by Mento, 
was ſtill in the 7 4. where they had left it; and thy 
beheld a ſcene which, to Mentor at leaſt, was extrem 
mortifying and diſtreſsful. 3 1 
Love, who was conſcious that his ſhafts could mak! 
no impreſhon upon Mentor, now ſaw him carry oft Tc: 
machus, with new pangs of diſappointed malignity : | 
wept with rage and vexation; and went in {carch « 
Calypſo, who was wandering about in the moſt goon: 
receſſes of the foreſt. The moment ſhe {aw him, a det 
ſigh eſcaped her, and ſhe felt every wound in her boo 
begin to bleed afreſh. © Art thou a goddeſs ?” laid ti 
diſdainful boy; © and doſt thou ſuffer thyſelf to be deni 
by a feeble mortal, who is captive in thy dominiotb 
* Why is be uſuffered to depart with impunity — 
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fatal power! replied Calypſo, let me no more liſten 
| © to thy dangerous counſel, which has already ſeduced 
| © me trom a ſtate of perfect and delicious tranquillity, 
| © and plunged me into an abyſs of miſery, where thought 
6 itſelf can find no bottom. All counſel is, indeed, too 
late: I have ſworn, by the waters of the Styx, that I 
will not detain him; and this awful oath, Jupiter him- 
e ſelf, the rather of the gods, omnipotent and eternal, 
does not dare to violate.—Depart then Telemachus 
from this ifland; depart thou alſo, pernicious hoy ! 
for my misfortunes are derived rather from thee then 
from him! | 
© Love, drying up his tears, replied with a ſmile of 
deriſion and diſdain—And this oath has left you 
* withont an expedient! Leave the matter, then, to my 
management. As you have ſworn to let Telemachus 
We depart, take no meaſures to detain him; but neither 
I nor your nymphs are bound by your oath. I will 
dſecretly incite them to burn the veſſel that Mentor has 
ſo haſtily built, and his diligence to circumvent us 
ſhall be ineffectual; he alſo ſhall be circumvented in 
his turn, and find himſelf unexpectedly deprived of all 
means to reſcue Telemachus from your power.” 
The voice of love thus ſoothed the deſpair of Calypſo, 
s the breath of the zephyrs, upon the margin of a 
fream, refreſhes the languid flock which are fainting 
hn the burning heat of the ſummer's ſun; the ſweet 
fluence of hope and joy was again felt m her breaſt, 
er countenance became ſerene, and her eyes ſoft and 


e topped, ſhe ſmiled ; and ſhe repaid the flattery of 
ie wanton boy with careſſes, which prepared new an- 
uiſn for her heart. | 


Cupid, pleaſed with the ſucceſs npon Calypſo, went 


"| try his influence upon her nymphs ; they were ſcat- 
9 red ahout upon the mountains like a flock. of ſheep, 
au lich, 8 by ſome hungry wolf, had fled far from 
nene ſhepherd. Having ſoon got them together — Tele- 


achus,” favs he, * is ſtill in your hands; but if a 
| s moment 


lacid ; the glooms of care were diſſipated for a moment; 
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4 TELEMACHUS, | 
moment is loſt, he will eſcape you: make haſte, ther, 
© and ſet fire to the veſſel which the temerity of Menty 
© has conſtructed to carry him off !' Torches wer, 
now lighted in a moment; they ruſhed towards the (a, 
ſhore, with the cries and geſtures of frantic Bacchanal, 
their hair diſhevelled, and their limbs trembling ; th, 
flames ſpread ; the whole veſſel was ſoon in a blase; 
and the ſmoke, intermixed with ſheets of fire, roſe in; 
cloudy volume to the ſky. 
Telemachus and Mentor ſaw the flames, and hea! 
the cries of the nymphs from the top of the rock; 
Telemachus was ſecretly inclined to rejoice at what hy 
happened; the health of his mind was not yet pertett 
reins 2 and Mentor remarked, that his paſſion w 
like a fire not totally extinguiſhed, which, from time! 
time, gleams from the embers, and frequently throx 
out ſparks with a ſudden and unexpected vigou 
Now, ſays Telemachus, © our retreat is cut off, u 
© our eſcape from this ifland is impoſſible!' Mente 
who perceived that he was relapſing into all his tollia 
knew that not a moment was to be loſt : he ſaw a yell 
lying at anchor at a diſtance, which did not appro 
the ſhore, becauſe it was well known to all pilots t 
the iſland of Calypſo was inacceſſible. This v. 
guardian of unexperienced youth, therefore, ſudden 
puſhed Telemachus from the top of the rock into! 
fea, and inſtantly leaped after him. Telemachus, w 
was at firſt ſtunned by the fall, drank of the briny wa 
and became the ſport of the ſurge: but, at length, 
covering from his aſtoniſhment, and ſeeing Menti 
who ſtretched out his hand to athit him in [win 
he thought only how to leave the iſland at a diſtance, 
The nymphs, who before imagined that they had 
cured their captives, uttered a dreadful cry when t: 
ſaw them eſcape; Calypſo, again overwhelmed vi 
deſpair, retired to her grotto, which ſhe filled with 
ayailing complaints; and Love, who ſaw his triun 
ſuddenly changed into a defeat, ſprung up into the 
and ſpreading his wings, took his flight to the gro 
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of Idalia, where he was expected by Venus. The boy, 
ſtill more cruel than his mother, conſoled himſelf for his 
diſappointment, by laughing, with her, at the miſchief 
they had done. | 

Telemachus felt with pleaſure, that his fortitude, and 
his love of virtue, revived as his diſtance from the fatal 
{land of Calypſo increaſed, * I now,” ſaid he to Mentor, 
© experience what you have tald me; but what, if I 
© had not experienced, I could never have believed: 
e Vice can only be conquered by flight !'* My father, 
© how dear a teſtimony haye the gods given me of their 
© love, by granting me the guidance and protection of 
© thy wiſdom ! I deſerve, indeed, to be deprived of 
both; I deſerve to be abandoned to my own folly. I 
now fear neither ſeas nor winds ;- I apprehend danger 
only from my paſſions : love alone is more to bg 
dreaded than all the calamities of ſhipwreck," 


1 END OF THE SEVENTH BOOK, 
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BOOK VIII. 


3 N ſ 
The veſſel appears to be a Tyrian, commanded by AdoanW 
the brother of Narbal, by whom the adventurers ar N 
kindly received. Adoam recollects Telemachus, and re. | 
lates the tragical death of Pygmalion and Aſtarbe, au 
the acceſſion of Baleazar, whom the tyrant his father f 
had diſgraced at ber inſtigation. During a banqut t 
auvhich Jo prepares for his gueſts, Achitoas entertain © 
them <vith muſic, which brings the Tritons, the Nereids, iſ © 
and other divinittes of the ſea, in crouds round ihM * 
Tefſel: Mentor, taking up a tyre, plays much bet 
than Achitoas. Adcam relates the wonders of BeticaW © 
be deſcribes the ſoft temperament of the air, andi 
beauties of the country, where the utmoſt ſimplicity offs © 
manners ſecures to the people uninterrupted tra © 
_ quillity. 


THE veſſel which lay at anchor, and which Tel. 
machus and Mentor were approaching, was ( 
Phcenicia, and bound to Epirus. The Phoenicians wii 
were on board, had ſeen Telemachus in his voyage iron 
Egypt; but he could not be ſufficiently diſtinguiſe 
to be known, while he was ſwimming in the fea. Whe 
Mentor was near enough the veſſel to be heard, he rail 
his head above the water, and called cut with a lou] 3! 
voice, “ Phoenicians ! you, who ſuccour alike the duh u 
ce treſled of all nations, refuſe not your aſſiſtance to tw © 
« ſtrangers, whole life depends upon your humanity 
“ it you have any reverence for the gods, take us, 
4 board, and we will accompany you whitherſoever q 
« are bound.“ The commander of the veſſel imm 
diately anſwered. © We will receive you with joy: 
& 1s not neceſſary that you ſhould be known to us; 
« ſuffices that you are men, and in diſtreſs.“ WO 
gave orders accordingly, and they were taken! he 
the ſhip. 255 th 


When they firſt came aboard, they were {© : 0 
| maul | 


TELEMACHUS, 135 
kauſted and out of breath, that they could neither 
ſpeak nor move; for they had been ſwimming along 

mme, and ſtruggled hard with the billows; they re- 
covered, however, by degrees, and had change of ap- 
. pare! brought them; their own being heavy with the 
vater it had imbibed, which ran off in all parts. As 
bon as they were able to ſpeak, the Phoenicians ga- 
thered round them, and were impatient to hear their 
adventures: “ How,” ſaid the commander, * did 
« you get into that iſland, from whence you came hi- 
„ther? It is in the poſſeſſion of a goddeſs, who ſuffers 
no man to enter it; and, indeed, it is ſurrounded by 
rocks, which are always beaten by fo dreadful a 
v8 © furge, that it can ſcarce be approached without cer- 
W © tain ſhipwreck.” Mentor replied, “ We were driven 
„on ſhore by a ſtorm: we were Greeks from Ithaca, 
an ifland not far from Epirus, whither you are bound; 
and if you ſhould not touch there, which however is 
in your courſe, we ſhall be fatisfed to be put on 
„ ſhore at your port; tor we ſhall find friends at Epi- 
M © rus, who ſhall procure us a paſſage to Ithaca; and we 
“ ſhall {till think ourſelves indebted to your humanity, 
tor the happineſs of being again reſtored to all that is 
& dear to us in the world.“ | | 
Telemachus remained ſilent, and left Mentor to 
anſwer for them both, the faults which he had com- 
mitted in the ifland of Calypſo, having greatly in- 
creaſed his prudence ; he was now diffident of himſelf; 
and fo conſcious, how much he always ſtood in need 
of the directions of ſuperior wiſdom, when he had no 
opportunity of aſking Mentor's advice, he watched his 
un countenance, and endeavoured to diſcover his ſenti- 
ments in his looks. | 
2} The Phoenician commander, obſerving the filence 
Jof Telemachus, looked earneſtly at him, and thought 
he remembered to have ſeen him before; but not be- 
ing able to recolle& any particulars, Permit me,“ 
» oy f4id he, © to aſk, if you have not ſome remembrance of 
1:48 © having ſcen me before; for I think this is not the 
. M 2 1 « firſt 
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& firſt time I have ſeen you: your countenance is well 
&« known to me, it ſtruck me at the firſt glance, but | 
* cannot recollect where we have met; perhaps my me- 
te mory may be aſſiſted by yours.” 3 umme. 
diately a. rr with a mixture of ſurpriſe and plea. 
ſure, “ have felt at the ſight of you, exactly what 
& you have felt at the ſight for me; I well remember 
c to have ſeen you; but I cannot recolle&, whether in 
& Egyptor at Tyre. The Phoenician, at the mention 
of Egypt and Tyre, like a man, who, waking in the 
morning, has brought back, by degrees, and as it were 
from a remote diſtance, the evaneſcent images of 2 
dream which had fled with the ſhadows of the night, 
ſuddenly cried out, © Thou art Telemachus, with 
„ whom Narbal contracted a friendſhip when we 
&© were returning from Egypt! I am his brother, of 
“ whom you have doubtleſs heard him often ſpeak: I 
& left you with him, when we arrived at Tyre, being 
«© myſelt obliged to make a voyage to Botica, that ce. 
& lebrated country, near the pillars of Hercules, on the 
& remotelt confines of the deep: having, therefore, but 
t juſt ſeen you, it is not ſtrange that I did not perfectij 
c“ recollect you at firſt ſight. 

t J perceive,” ſaid Telemachus, * that you are 
% Adoam: I had no opportunity of a perſonal ac- 
c quaintance with you, but I have heard much of you 
« from Narbal. How ſhould I rejoice, to hear of him 
« from you! for to me, his memory will be for ever 
„ dear, Is he till at Tyre? has he ſuffered nothing 
“ from the ſuſpicion and cruelty of Pygmalion ?” 
& Telemachus,“ faid Adoam interrupting him, “ for- 
tune has now given you in charge to a man, who wil 
ce to the utmoſt of his abilities, deſerve the truſt; I wil 
5 put you on ſhore at Ithaca, before I proceed to Epi- 
& rus; and you ſhall not find leſs friendſhip in the bro- 
«© ther of Narbal, than in Narbal himſelt,'* Having 
looked aloft while he was ſpeaking, he obſerved that 
the wind, for which he had waited, began to blow; 
he, therefore, gave orders inſtantly to weigh na 

the 
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the fails were ſpread to the breeze, and the oars di- 
vided the flood. | | 
Adoam then took Telemachus and Mentor apart ; 
J will now,“ ſaid he to Telemachus, ** gratify your 
« curioſity. The tyranny of Pygmalion is at an end; 
« from that ſcourge, the righteous gods have delivered 
« the earth! As he dared to truſt no man, ſo no man 
t dared to truſt. him; the good were content to ſigh in ſe- 
« cret, and to hide themſelves from his cruelty, without 
« attempting any thing againſt him; the wicked thought 
« there was no way of ſecuring their own lives, but by 
« putting an end to his. There was no man in'Tyre, who 
vas not in perpetual danger of alarming his ſuſpicion; 
and to this danger, his guards themſelves were more 
expoſed than others: as his life was in their hands, 
he feared them in proportion to their power; and he 
„ fſacrificed them to his ſafety, upon the ſlighteſt miſ- 
: truſt; thus, his very ſearch of tecurity, rendered the 
finding of it impoſſible; thoſe, in whoſe hands he 
e“ had depoſited his life, were, themſelves, in perpetual 
t danger by his ſuſpicion ; and the only expedient to 
deliver themſelves from this dreadful ſituation, was to 
« anticipate the effects of his ſuſpicion by his death. 
be firſt, however, who took a reſolution to deſtroy 


„him, was the impious Aſtarbe, whom you have heard 


u“ fo often mentioned already. She was paſſionately 
m“ enamoured of a young Tyrian, who had great pol- 
er “ ſeſſions, and whoſe name was Joazar; and had con- 
g“ ceived a deſign of placing him upon the throne : to 
„facilitate the execution of this project, ſhe perſuaded 
r- the king, that Phadael, the eldeſt of his two ſons, 
l“ being impatient to ſucceed him, had conſpired againſt 
“ his life; ſhe ſuborned witneſſes to ſupport the charge, 

* and the unhappy tyrant cauſed Phadael to be put to 
death. Baleazer, his ſecond ſon, was ſent to Samos, 


under pretence of learning the manners and the ſci- 
nat ences of Greece; but, in reality, becauſe Aſtarbe had 
w; perfuaded the king, that it was neceſſary to ſend him 
ri way leſt he ſhould aſſociate himſelf with the male- 
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138 TELEMACHUS., 
« contents. The ſhip, in which he was embarked, had 
tc fcarce quitted the port, when thoſe who had been ap- 
cc erage to navigate her, having been corrupted by the 
4 perfidious inhumanity of Aſtarbe, contrived to make 
« a ſhipwreck of the veſſel in the night; and having 
« thrown the oung rince into the ſea, they preſerved 
c themſelves by ſwimming to ſome foreign barks, 
&« which waited for them at a convenient diſtance. 
c In the mean time, the amours of Aſtarbe were ſe. 
« crets to none but Pygmalion, who tondly imagined 
& himſelf to be the only object of her affection: he, 
« who heard even the whiſpers of the breeze with diſtruf 
«© and dread, relied on this abandoned woman with a 
ce blind and implicit confidence: at the time, however, 
% when love rendered him the dupe of her artifices, he 
6 was incited, by avarice, to find ſome pretence fer 
putting Joazar, her favourite, to death, that he might 
« ſeize upon his riches, | | 
But while ſuſpicion, love and avarice, were thus 
« ſharing the heart of Pygmalion, Aſtarbe was con- 
ce triving his immediate deſtruction: ſhe thought it 
«> Mible, that he might have diſcovered ſomething of 
“ her connexion with Joazar, and if not, ſhe knew that 
& avarice alone would furniſh him with a ſufficient 
« motive to cut him off: ſhe concluded, therefore, that 
« not a moment was to be loſt ; ſhe ſaw, that all the 
ec proces! officers of the court were ready to dip their 

hands in his blood, and ſhe heard of ſome new con- 
« ſpiracy every day: yet there was none whom ſhe 
could make the confidants of her deſign, without 
«« putting her own life in their power; and, therefore, 
& ſhe determined to deſtroy Pygmalion by poiſon, and 
« to adminiſter it herſelf, | 

It was his general practice to eat with her in private; 

6 and he always dreſſed his food himſelf, not daring to 


* 


« truſt any hand but his own; while he was thus em- 


« ployed, he uſed to lock himſelf up in the moſt re- 
66 tired part of his palace, the better to conceal his 
« fears, and clude obſervation, He did not dare t 
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TELEMAchus. 139 
« enjoy any of the pleaſures of the table, nor even to 
« taſte any thing which had not been prepared wholly 
te by himſelf ; he was thus precluded from the uſe, not 
te only of delicacies and refinements in cookery, but of 


| & wine, bread, ſalt, oil, milk, and all other ordinar 
« food; he lived entirely upon fruit which he gathered 


« himſelf from his garden, or ſuch roots and herbs as 
& he ſowed and dreſſed with his own hands; he drank 
& no liquor, but the water which he drew from a foun- 
« tain that was incloſed in à part of the palace, of 
ie which he always kept the key; and notwithſtanding 
ee his confidence in Aſtarbe, he did not, in this parti- 


« cular, lay aſide his precaution even with reſpect to 


ec her; he made her eat and drink of every thing that 


| © furniſhed out their repaſt, before he taſted it himſelt, 


« that he might be ſure not to be poiſoned without her, 
« and that ſhe might have no hope of ſurviving him. 
« She contrived, however to render this precaution in- 
« effectual; for ſhe took a counter-poiton, which ſhe 
« had obtained of an old woman yet more wicked than 
« herſelf, whom, upon this occaſion, ſhe made no ſcru- 
« ple to truſt, as ſhe was already the confidant of her 
« amours. As ſhe was thus ſecured againſt danger, 


« in poiſoning the king with food of which ſhe Was 


“ herſelf to partake, ſhe accompliſhed her purpoſe in the 
« following manner: | 


t At the moment they were ſitting down to their re- 


« paſt, the old woman made a noiſe at one of the doors 
* of the apartment; the king, always under the terrors 
of en, was greatly alarmed, and ran in haſte 
© to the door, to ſee that it was ſecured : the old wo- 
man having performed her part, withdrew; and the 
* king ſtood torpid in 8 not knowing what to 
* think of the noite he had heard, not daring to reſolve 
his doubts by opening the door. Aſtarbe encou- 


8 raged him, careſſed him, and preſſed him to cat, 


having thrown poiſon into his golden cup, while he 
* ran to the door upon the alarm. Pygmalion, with 
his uſual precaution, gave the cup firſt into her 
13338 | « hand; 
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140 TELEMACHuus. 
& hand; and ſhe drank without tear, confiding in the 
“ antidote ſhe had taken: Pygmalion then drank him. 
&« ſelf; and in a ſhort time afterwards, funk down in a 
c ſtate of total inſenhbility. Aſtarbe, who knew that 
* he was capable of ſtabbing her to the heart upon 
ce the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion, and that he might recover from 
& this fit while he had yet ſtrength to do it, immediately 
& rent her cloaths, tore her hair, and burſt into cla. 
% morous lamentations ; ſhe took the dying king in 
“ her arms, preſſed him to her boſom, and 1thed over 
& him a flood of tears which ſhe had always at com- 
& mand; but when ſhe ſaw that his ſtrength was juſt 
exhauſted, and the laſt agony coming on, ſhe dropped 
the maſk, and to prevent a poſſibility of his reco- 
very, threw herſelf upon him, and ſmothered him; 
then took the royal ſignet from his finger, and the 
diadem from his head, and preſented them both to 
Joazar, whom ſhe called in for that purpoſe. She 
imagined, that all her partizans would readily concur 
& in the gratification of her paſſion ; and that her 
4 lover would not fail to be proclaimed king: but 
ce thoſe who had paid their court to her with tie 
te oreateſt aſſiduity, were baſe and mercenary wretches, 
e who were incapable of a ſincere affection; and who, 
« beſides being deſtitute of courage, were deterred from 
ce ſupporting Aſtarbe, by the fear of her enemies; her 
« own pride, diſſimulation, and cruelty, were yet more 
« formidable; and every one wiſhed that ſhe might 
« periſh, as a pledge of his own ſecurity. In the men 
cc time, the palace was in the utmoſt contuſion : no- 
« thing was heard, but a repetition of the words, 
6 The king is dead!* ſome ſtood terrified and iure. 
cc ſolute; others ran to arms; every one rejoiced d 
« the event, but every one apprehended the cone 
«© quences. The news preſently circulated, trom 
« mouth to mouth, through the whole city, where 
c there was not ſo much as a ſingle perſon that rt 
« oretted the death of the king, which was an univct 
« {al deliverance and conſolation. 
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TELEMACHUS, 141 
« Narbal, ſtruck with an event ſo ſudden and awful, 
e compaſſionated the misfortune of Pygmalion, though 
et he could not but deteſt his vices ; he regretted, like 
an honeſt man, his having betrayed himſelf to deſ- 
truction, by an unlimited and unreſerved confidence 
in Aſtarbe; chooſing rather to be a tyrant, diſ- 
claimed by nature, and abhorred by mankind, than 
to fulfil the duties of a ſovereign, and become the fa- 
ther of his people. He was alſo attentive to the 
intereſts of the ſtate, and made haſte to aſlemble the 
friends of their country, to oppoſe the meaſures of 
Aſtarbe; under whole influence, there was the 
greateſt reaſon to apprehend a reign yet more op- 
preſſive than that of Pygmalion himſelf. 


— — * pay Pat — — — * - Lay 


he was thrown into the ſea; though the wretches, 
who aſſured Aſtarbe of his death, thought otherwite x 
he ſaved himſelf under favour of the night by ſwim- 
ming: and ſome Cretan merchants, touched with 
compaſſion, took him into their veſſel: having no rea- 
ſon todoubt but that his deſtruction was intended, and 
being equally afraid of the cruel jealouſy of Pygma- 
lion, and the fatal artifices of Aſtarbe, he did not 
dare to return into his father's dominions, but wan- 
dered about on the coaſt of Syria, where he had been 
left by the Cretans who took him up, and gained a 
ſcanty ſubſiſtence by tending a flock of ſheep : at 
length, however, he found means to make Narbal ac- 
quainted with his ſituation ; not doubting but that 
he might ſafely truſt his ſecret and his life with a 
ay man, whoſe virtue had been ſo often tried. Narbal, 
though he had been il]-treated by the father, did not 
look with leſs tenderneſs upon the ſon : nor was he 
leſs attentive to his intereſts, in which, however, his 
principal view was to prevent his undertaking any 
thing inconſiſtent with the duty he ſtill owed to his 
tather; and-therefore, he exerted all his influence to 
reconcile him to his ill- fortune. 


© Balcazar had requeſted Narbal to ſend him a ring 
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te Narbal knew, that Baleazar was not drowned, when 
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ce as a token, whenever it ſhould be proper for him to. 
« repair to Tyre; but Narbal did not think it prudent, .. 
«« during the life of Pygmalion, as it would have bea 
ce attended with the utmoſt danger to them both; the. 
ce tyrant's inquiſitive circumſpeCtion being ſuch, as we 
« ſubtilty or diligence could elude : but, as foon as the, 
« fate he merited had overtaken him, Narbal ſent te. 
ce ring to Baleazar. Baleazar ſet out immediately, ande 
« arrived at the gates of Tyre, while the whole cin. 
% was in the utraoſt trouble and perplexity, to kro. 
« who ſhould fucceed to the throne : he was at or 
e known and acknowledged, as well by the princip!Me: 
“ Tyrians, as by the people; they loved him, not f 
& the ſake of his father, who was the object of univ. 
fal deteſtation, but for his own gracious and amial/ifc 
« diſpoſition z and even his misfortunes now threw ec 
« kind of ſplendour around him, whietrihewed his god 
« qualities to the greateſt advantage, and produced 
& tender intereſt in his favour. | 
«© Narbal ailembled the chiefs of the people, the d 
« ders of the council, and the prieſts of the great go 
« deſs of Phoenicia, They ſaluted Baleazar as the 
c king; and he was immediately proclaimed by ti 
& heralds, amidſt the acclamations of the peopl: 
« The ſhouts were heard by Aſtarbe, in one of the i 
« nermolt receſics of the palace, where ſhe had ſhut he 
« {elf up with Joazar, her effeminate and infamous 
« yourite: ſhe was abandoned by all the 1ycophar 
and paraſites, the corrupt proſtitutes of power, . 
4 had attached themſelves to her during the life 
« Pygmalion; for the wicked fear the wicked; th 
« know them to be unworthy of confidence, and tha. 
& fore, do not wiſh they ſhould be inveſted with pon; 
«© Men of corrupt principles, know how much oti1e« 
« of the {ame characters, abuſe authority, and to wil 
c 
( 
( 


te excels they carry oppreſſion ; they wiſh rather to: 
« the good {ct over them; for though they cannot h 
&« for reward, they know they thalt not tuffer ina 
„ Aſtarbe, therefore, was deſerted by all but a 
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wretches, who had ſo far involved themſelves in her 


A a a 
6 


could not hope to eſcape puniſhment. 

« The palace was ſoon forced: guilt, naturally ir- 
„ reſolute and timid, made little reſiſtance, and the cri- 
„ minals endeavoured to fave themſelves by flight. 


Aſtarbe attempted to make her eſcape, diſgurſed like 


a ſlave; out ſhe was detected and ſeized by a ſoldier, 
who knew her: and it was with great difficulty, that 
the people were prevented from tearing her to pieces; 
they had already thrown her down, and were drag- 
ging her along the pavement, when Narbal reſcue, 
her out of their hands. She then entreated that ſhe 
% might ſpeak to Baleazar, whom ſhe hoped to influ- 
WW ence by her beauty, and to impole upon by pretend- 
ing that ſhe could make important diſcoveries. Ba- 


15 leazar could not refuſe to hear her; and ſhe ap- 


a proached him with an expreſſion of ſweetneſs and 
ag modeſty in her countenance, which gave new power 
to her beauty, and might have ſoftened rage into pity 
and complacency. She then addreſſed him wish the 


c 

[ 
„ moſt delicate and inſinuating flattery ; ſhe conjured 
UW him, by the aſhes of his father, to take pity upon 
„her, as Fug he had ſo tenderly loved; ſhe invoked 
pa the gods, as if ſhe had paid them the homage of 
> * fincere adoration ; ſhe ſhed a flood of tears, and pro- 

Wee 


1s 1+ ſhe paſſionately embraced his knees. But as toon as 
ſhe imagined theſe arts had gained an influence over 
| him, ſhe neglected nothing to render him ſuſpicious 
te of the moſt faithful and affectionate of his ſervants ; 
t the accuſed Narbal of having entered into a conſpi- 
tha racy againſt Pygmalion; and of intrigues, to pro- 
owa cure himſelf to be choſen king inſtead of Baleuzar, 
tc whom ſhe inſinuated, he had allo intended to poiſou. 
ung In the ſame manner, ſhe calumniated every other per- 

* fon, whom ſhe knew to be a friend to virtue; and 
t h hoped to find Baleazar ſuſceptible of the ſame diſtruſt 
muß and ſuſpicion, as his father: but the young prince 
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guilt, that, whatever party they ſhould eſpouſe, they 


{rating herſelf on the ground before the young king, 
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« diſcerning and diſdaining both her ſubtilty and he- 
«© malice, faddenly interrupted her, by calling for his 
« guards: ſhe was immediately carried to 2 * and 
c a proper number of perſons, diſtinguiſhed for their 
t experience and their wiſdom, were appointed to en. 
“ quire into her conduct. mW 
“ They diſcovered, with horror, that ſhe had poi. 
c ſoned, and then ſmothered Pygmalion : and that he 
4c. whole life had been one uninterrupted ſcene of the moſ 
«© enormous crimes: ſhe was, therefore, judged worthy 
cc of the ſevereſt puniſhment which the laws of Pheenic; 
* could inflict, and condemned to be burnt by a ſloy 
4 fire. But as ſoon as ſhe found that her crimes wen! 
“ known, and her judges inexorable, ſhe gave way t 
< all the furies that had taken poſſeſſion of her ſoul; 
and ſhe immediately ſwallowed poiſon, which ſhe hal 
ce taken care to conceal about her, as the means of: 
c ſpeedy death, if ſhe ſhould be condemned to ſuffe 
« lingering torinents. Thoſe who were about her, 
« ſoon perceived, that ſhe ſuffered intolerable pain 
<«< and offered ſuch relief as was in their power; but, 
„ without giving any anſwer, the made ſigns that ſhe 
« would receive no aſſiſtance: they then ſpoke to her 
<< of the righteous gods, whoſe anger ſhe had provoked; 
« but, inſtead of expreſſing contrition or remorſe, {li 
« looked upward with a mixture of deſpight and ar. 
c rogance, as if ſhe abhorred their attributes, and de. 
« fied their vengeance. 
«© The laſt agony now came on, and her dying al. 
<< pect expreſſed only impiety and rage: of that beauty, 
„ which had been fatal to ſo many, no remains wen 
« now left; every grace was vaniſhed ; her eyes, upo! 
« which the hand of death was already heavy, wen 
« turned haſtily on every ſide, with a wild and unmean. 
&« ing ferocity; her lips were convulſed, her mout 
<«« open, and her whole countenance diſtorted ; a livi 
e paleneſs ſucceeded, and her body became cold; yi 
e ſometimes ſhe ſtarted, as it were, back to life; but i 
« was only to expreſs the pang that rouſed her, by 
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« ſhrieks and groans. At length, however, ſhe ex- 


« pired, leaving thole that ſtood around her, in a ſtate of 5 

ce inexpreſſible confuſion and horror. Her guilty ſoul, 2 

«© without doubt, deſcended to thoſe mourntul regions, 4 

« where the unrelenting daughters of Dan: us are per- el 

te petually employed in filling veſſels that will not hold 9 
„water; where Ixion for ever turns his wheel; and 1 
FTantalus, in vain, endeavours to flake his ever- 1 
( laſting thirſt, with the water that eludes his lips; 1 
Where Silyphus, with unavailing labour, rolls up the 4 
18 *© ſtone, which eternally falls back; and where Tityus 1 
"a feels the vulture inceſſantly prey upon his heart, 4 
MM © which, as faſt as it is devoured, is renewed, 1 
u © Baleazar, having expreſſed his gratitude to the f 
I. © gods for his deliverance from this monſter, by innu- I 
i merable ſacrifices, began his reign by a conduct al- 4 
together different from that of Pygmalion. He ap- 1 
a © ples himſelt, with great diligence, to revive com- 4 
WW merce, which had long languiſhed by a gradyal de- 3 
in, © cline; in matters of great importance, he takes the 1 
u © advice of Narbal, yet does not ſubmit implicitly to h 
ne his direction; in every inſtance, he makes the admi- 1 
be niſtration of government his own act, and takes cog- ; 
a nizance of all things with his own eye: he hears 23 
e © every one's opinion, and then determines accord- . 
a. © ing to his own: he is, conſequently, the idol of his 3 


de. 1 wal and by poſſeſſing their affections, he is 

maſter of more wealth, than the cruel avarice of his 
father could ever hoard; for there is not a man 
in his dominions, that would not freely part 
with his whole property, if, upon a preting ne- 
ceſſity, he ſhould require it of him: what he leaves 
his people, therefore, is more effectually his own, 
than it would be if he took it away. All precau- 
« tions for the ſecurity of his perſon, are unnecetiary : 
« tor he is continually ſurrounded by an impregnable 
defence, the affection of the public: there is not a # 
% ſubje& in his kingdom, that does not dread the loſs 1 
« of his prince, as a calamity to hümſelt; and who 

; « would 
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te would not interpoſe between him and danger, at the 
6“ hazard of his life. He is happy, and all his people 
t are happy with him; he is afraid of requiring to 
e much of them, and they are afraid of offering him too 
« little: his moderation leaves them in affluence, but 
& this affluence renders them neither intractable nor in. 
te ſolent: for they are habitually induſtrious, addicted 
to commerce, and inflexible in ſupporting the ancient 
&« purity of their laws. Phcenicia - now reached the 
« ſummit of greatneſs and of glory, and owes all her 
«« proſperity to her young king! 

« Narbal is his miniſter, the inſtrument of thi 
« virtue, and of his wiſdom. O Telemachus ! if he 
« was now to fee you, with what joy would he load 
« you with preſents, and ſend you back with magni. 
66 ficence to your own country! How would he have re. 
« joiced, to have placed the fon of Ulyſſes upon the 
« throne of Ithaca, to diffuſe the ſame happineſs 
“ through that ifland, which Baleazar diſpenſes at 
« Tyre! And how happy am I, to render you thi 
£ ſervice in his ſtead!” 

Telemachus, who had liſtened with great pleaſure to 
the relation of theſe eyents, and was yet more ſenſibly 
touched with the tender and zealous friendſhip with 
which Adoam had received him in his misfortunes, re- 
piicd only by claſping him to his breaſt in a tranſport 
of gratitude, affection, and eſteem. Adoam then en- 
quired how he came on ſhore at the iſland of Calyplo; 
and Telemachus, in his turn, gave him the hiſtory ct 
his departure from Tyre, of his paſſage to the iſle dt 
Cyprus, the manner of his finding Mentor, of ther 
voyage to Crete, of the public games for the eleCtiun 
of a king after the flight of Idomenens, of the reſem. 
ment of Venus, of their ſhipwreck, of the pleaſure with 
which Calypſo. received them, of her becoming je2ious 
of Eucharis, and of his being thrown into the ſca by 
Mentor, upon his perceiving a Phoenician yellcl 
{ome diſtance from the coaſt. 

Adoam then ordered a magnificent NY 
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TELEMACHUS. „„ 
and, as a farther teſtimony of his joy, he improved it 
with all the pleaſures of which his ſituation would 
admit. During the repaſt, which was ſerved by young 
Phoenicians, dreſſed in white garments, and crowned 
with flowers; the place was perfumed by burning the 
moſt odoriferous gums of the Eaſt; they were enter- 
tained with the (ound of the flute, by muſicians, to 
whom the rowers had reſigned their ſeats; and this 
melody was, from time to time, interrupted by Achi- 
toas, who accompanied his lyre with his voice, in 
ſtrains, which are worthy to b heard at the table of 
the gods, and to which eyen Apollo might have liſtened 


with delight: The Tritons, Nereids, and all the dei- 
ties, who rule the waters in ſubordination to the Fa- 
| ther of the deep, and even all the monſters of thoſe 


hoary regions unknown to man, quitted the watery 


| grottos of the abyſs, and ſwam in crowds round the 


veſſel to enjoy the harmony. A band of Phoenician 
youths, of exquiſite beauty, clothed in fine linen, whiter 
than ſnow, entertained them a long time with dancing, 


in the manner of their country, afterwards with the 
| dances of Egypt, and at laſt with thoſe of Greece. At 


proper intervals, the ſhrill voice of the trumpet inter- 
poſed, and the waves reſounded to the diſtant ſhores, 
The filence of the night, the calmneſs of the ſea, the 
lambent radiance of the moon, which trembled on the 


| ſurtace of the waves, and the deep azure of the ſky, 


. with a thouſand ſtars, concurred to heighten 
the beauty of the ſcene. | | 
Telemachus, who was remarkable for a quick and 


lively ſenſibility, taſted all theſe pleaſures with a bigh 


reliſh : yet he did not dare to give his heart up to their 
influence: ſince he had experienced in the ifland of 
Calypſo, to his great contuſion and diſgrace, how eaſily 
a young mind is inflamed, he regarded all pleaſures, 


however innocent, with diſtruſt and dread ; and watched 


= looks of Mentor, to diſcover what he thought of 
els: 


Mentor was pleaſed with his embarraſſment, but 
N 2 without 
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without ſeeming to diſcover it: at length, however, 
touched with his ſelf-denial; he ſaid, with a ſmile, «1 
« know of what you are afraid, and your fear does 
«« you honour; do not, however, let it carry you too 
4 far; it is not poſlible to wiſh you the enjoyment of 
« pleaſure, more earneſtly than | with it to you, pro- 
* yided it is a pleaſure that neither inflames the paſſions, 
“ nor effeminates the character: your pleaſures muſt 
ce be ſuch as refreſh and unbend the ws ſuchas leave 
% you complete maſter of yourſelf ; not ſuch as ſubdue 
« you to their power. Thoſe that I wiſh you, do not 
«« inflame the ſou} with a brutal fury; but ſooth it, by 
« a ſweet and gentle influence, to a pure and peaceful 
« enjoyment. You have endured toil and danger ; and 
ce relaxation and ſolace are now neceſſary: accept, 
tt then, with gratitude to Adoam, the pleaſures that he 
& now offers you; enjoy them, my dear Telemachus, 
« enjoy them without fear or reſtraint. There is nei- 
« ther auſterity nor affection in wiſdom, who is, in- 
% deed, the parent of delight; for ſhe alone can render 
« jt pure and permanent; for ſhe alone has the ſecret 
« of intermixing ſports and merriment, with ſerious 
tc thought and important labour; by labour ſhe gives 
ic poignancy to pleaſure, and by pleaſure ſhe reſtores vi- 
ce gour to labour; Wiſdom bluſhes not to be merry, 
sc when ſhe {ces a fit occaſion for mirth.“ 

Mentor, as he pronounced theſe words, took up 2 
lyre, which he touched with fo much ſkill, that Achi- 
toas, ſtruck with ſurpriſe and jealouſy, ſuffered his own 
inſtrument to drop from his hand; his eyes ſpark, 
his countenance changed colour, and his anguiſh and 
confuſion would have been remarked by all prelent, it 
their attention had not been wholly engroſſed by the 
muſic of Mentor: they were afraid even to breathe, 
left they ſhould mingle any other {ound with his har- 
mony, and loſe ſome ſtrain of his enchanting ſong. 
Their enjoyment would, indeed, have been perfect, if 
they had not feared it would end too foon ; for the voice 
of Mentor, though it had no effeminate ſoftneſs, was 
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ble of all the varieties of modulation; it was 
equal} melodious and ſtrong; and had an expreſſion 
perfectly adapted to the ſentiment, even in the minuteſt 
particular. | 
He firſt ſung the praiſes of Jupiter, the father and 
the ſovereign of gods and men, who ſhakes the uni- 
verſe with a nod; he then repreſented, under the figure 
of Minerva iſſuing from his head, that wiſdom, which, 
proceeding from himſelt, as its only and eternal fource, 
is diffuſed in borndleſs emanation, to irradiate ſuch 
created minds as are open to receive it. Theſe truths 
he ſung in ſuch a ſtrain of unaffected piety, and with 
ſuch a ſenſe of their ſublimity and importance, that his 
audience imagined themſelves tranſported to the ſum- 
mit of Olympus, and placed in the preſence of Jupiter, 
I whoſe eye is more piercing than his thunder. He then 
ſung the fate of Narciſſus, who becoming enamoured 
o his own beauty, at which he gazed inceſſantly from 
the brink of a fountain that reflected it, pined away 
Lich ineffectual deſire, and was changed into a flower 
ddt bears his name: and he laſt celebrated the untimely 
death of the beautiful Adonis, who periſhed by the 
» I tuſks of a boar, and whom Venus, unable to revive, la- 
mented with unavailing grief. 5 j 
: The paſſions of the audience correſponded with the b 
„ſubject of the ſong; they melted ſilently into tears, and 
felt an inexpreſſible delight in their grief. When the 
a © muſic was at an end, they looked round upon each 
. other with aſtoniſhment and admiration: One ſaid, 
n This is certainly Orpheus! and theſe are the ſtrains 
, by which he tamed the wild beaſts of the defart, and 
d“ gave motion to trees and rocks: it was thus that he 
it“ enchanted Cerberus, ſuſpended the torments of Ixion 
ne and the Danaids, and touched with pity the incx- k 
e | © orable breaſt of Pluto, who permitted him to lead 4 
r. back the fair Eurydice from his dominions.”* An- 
g. | other ſaid, it was Linus, the ſon of Apollo; and a 7 
if third, that it was Apollo himſelf. Even Telemachus 
ce vas little leſs ſurpriſed than the reſt; tor he did not 
8 | 043 know 
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know that Mentor had been ſo excellent 2 proficic\+ 
in muſic. Achitoas, who had now fufficiently recol. 
le&ed himſelf to conceal his jealouſy, began an enco. 
mium upon Mentor, but he bluſhed as he ſpoke, and 
found himſelf unable to proceed. Mentor, who per. 
ceived his confuſion, was deſirous to hide it from others; 
and ſeeing he could not go on, he began to ſpeak, that 
he might appear to interrupt him; he alſo endeavoured 
to conſole * by giving him the praiſe due to his 
merit: Achitoas, however, could not be contoled ; for 
he felt, that Mentor ſurpaſſed him yet more in gene- 
roſity, than in ſkill. | | 
In the mean time, Telemachus addreſſed himſelf to 
Adoam : I remember,” ſaid he, “ that you men. 
& tioned a voyage you. made to Bœtica, fince we re- 
« turned together from Egypt: Botica is a country, 
concerning which many wonders are related, which 
“ it is difficult to believe: tell me, therefore, whether 
ce they are true? # I ſhall be glad, ſaid Adoam, 
6 to deſcribe that country to you; for it is well wol. 
4 thy your curioſity, and is yet more extraordinaiy 
« than fame has reported it. | 
& The river Bœtis flows through a fertile country, 
where the air is always temperate, and the ſky f. 
« rene. This river, which gives name to the country, 
cc falls into the ocean near the pillars of Hercules; not 
cc far from the place, where the fea, heretofore, break- 
« ing its bounds, ſeparated the country of Tarſis from 
© the vaſt continent of Africa. This region ſeems to 
% have preſerved all the felicity of the golden age. It 
e the winter, the freezing breath of the north is neve 
& felt, and the ſeaſon is, therefore, mild; but, in fun 
mer, there are always refreſhing gales from the wel 
which blow about the middle of the day, and in this 
ſeaſon, therefore the heat is never intenſe ; ſo thi 
tpring and autumn, eſpouſed as it were to cad 
other, walk hand in hand through the year. Th 
vallies and the plains yield annually a double harvet 
the hedges conſiſt of laurels, pomegranates, jaſmine 
; | 66 
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« and other trees, that are not only always green, but 
« in flower; the mountains are covered with flocks 
« whoſe wool, for its ſuperior fineneſs, is ſought by all 
( nations. This beautiful country contains allo many 
« mines of gold and ſilver; but the inhabitants, happy 
in their ſimplicity, diſdain to count ſilver and gold 
« among their riches ; and value that only which contri- 
« butes to ſupply the real and natural wants of mankind, 
When we firſt traded with theſe people, we found 
r, gold and filver uſed tor plough ſhares: and, in ge- 
. neral, employed premiſcuolly with iron. As they car- 
« ried on no foreign trade, they had no need of money; 
o they were, almoſt all, either ſhepherds or huſband- 
n. J men; for as they ſuffered no arts to be exerciſed 
e: among them, but ſuch as tended immediately to an- 
„ fwer the neceſſities of life, the number of artificers 
ca We was conſequently ſmall: befides, a greater part, 
er“ even of thoſe that live by huſbandry, or keeping ot 
m“ ſheep, are ſkilful in the exerciſe of ſuch arts, as are 
f. neceſſary to manners fo ſimple and frugal. 
ai The women are employed in {pinning the wool, 
© and manufacturing it into ſtuffs, that are remarkably 
y fine and white; they alſo make the bread, and dreis 
be.“ the victuals, which coſts them very little trouble, for 
ug“ they live chiefly upon fruits and milk, animal food 
nag“ being ſeldom eaten among them; of the ſkins of 
ca.“ their ſheep, they make a light fort of covering for 
ron“ their legs and feet, with which they furniſh their 
% huſbands and children: the women alto make the ha- 
“ bitations, which are a kind of tents, covered either 
eve“ with waxed ſkins, or the bark of trees; they make 
un and waſh all the clothes of the family, and keep 
weg“ their houſes in great neatneſs and order; their cloaths, 
th“ indeed, are eaſily made; for, in that temperate cli- 
tha“ mate, they wear only a piece of fine white ſtuff, 
which is not formed to the ſhape of the budy, but 
wrapped round it ſo as to fall in long plaits, and take 
vel what figure the wearer thinks fit. 
nine“ The men cultivate the ground, and manage their 
| « flocks 
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152 TELEMACHUS. 
„ flocks; and the other arts which they pructiſe, ate 


the people of ſuch nations are extremely unhappy, to 


thoſe only of forming wood and iron into neceſſary 
utenſils ; and of iron they make little uſe, except in 
inſtruments of tillage: all the arts that relate to 
architecture, are uſeleſs to them; for they build ro 
houſes: It ſhews too much regard to the earth,” 


longer than ourſelves ; if we are defended from the 
weather, it is ſufficient.” As to the other arts, 
which are ſo highly eſteemed in Greece, in Egypt, 
and in all other nations that have admitted the in- 
numerable wants of poliſhed lite, they hold them in 
the greateſt deteſtation, as the inventions of vanity 
and voluptuouſneſs. | 

« When they are told of nations, who have the art of 
erecting ſuperb buildings, and of making ſplendid 
furniture of filver and gold, ſtuff adorned with em- 
broidery and jewels, exquiſite perfumes, delicious 
meats, and inftruments of muſic; they reply, that 


have employed ſo much ingenuity and labour to 
render themſelves at once corrupt and wretched; 


theſe ſuperfluities,” ſay they, “ effeminate, intoxicate, 


and torment thoſe who poſſeſs them: and tempt 
thoſe who poſleſs them not, to acquire them by fraul 
and violence. Can that ſuperfluity be good, which 
tends only to make men evil? Are the people of 
theſe countries more healthy or more robuſt than vt 
are? Do they live longer, or agree better with each 
other? Do they enjoy more liberty, tranquillity au 
cheertulneſs? On the contrary, are they not jealous 
of each other? Are not their hearts corroded with 
envy, and agitated by ambition, avarice and terror! 
Are they not incapable of pleaſures, that are purt 
and ſimple? and is not this incapacity, the uns- 
voidable conſequence of the innumerable artificial 
wants, to which they are enflaved, and upon which 
they make all their happineſs depend ? ; 
« Such, ſaid Adoam, © are the ſentiments of thi 
6 ſagaciou 
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« ſagactous people, who have acquired wiſdom only by 
© the ſtudy of nature. They conſider our refinements 
© with abhorrence ; and it muſt be confeſſed, that, in 
their 3 there is ſomething not only amiable, 
but great. They live in common, without any par- 
* tition of lands. The head of every family is its 
king: this patriarchal monarch has a right to puniſh 
his children, or his grand children, if they are guilty 
ot a fault; but he firit takes the advice of his fa- 
emily: puniſhment, indeed, is very rare among them: 
© for innocence ot manners, fincerity of heart, and 
\ WW hatred of vice, ſeem to be the natural productions 
of the country. Aftre2, who is 1aid to have quitted 
che earth, and aicended to heaven, ſeems ſtill to be 
& hidden among theſe happy people: they have no 
need of judges, tur every man ſubmits to the ju- 
3 WF ridiction of conicience. They poſlets all things in 
common; tor the cattle produce milk, and the fields 


o and orchards fruit and grain of every kind in ſuch 
vWF abundance, that a people ſo frugal and temperate 
di have no need of property. They have no fixed place 
te, of abode ; but when they have conſumed the fruits, 
PF and echauſted the paſturage, of one part of the para- 
ul dite which they inhabit, they remove their tents to 
ich ano cher: they have, therefore, no oppoſition of in- 
of tereſt, but are connected by a fratemal affection 
VF which there is nothing to interrupt. This peace, 
ac this union, this liberty, they preſerve, by rejecting 
all muperfluous wealth, and deceitful pleaſure; they are 
WW all tree, and they are all equal. | 
vill Superior wiſdom, the reſult either of long expe- 
0! rience or uncommon abilities, is the only mark ot Tit. 
Pute tinction among them; the ſophiſtry of fraud, the cry 
un of violence, the contention of the bar, and the tumult 
_ of battle, are never heard in this ſacred region, which 


the gods have taken under their immediate protec- 
tion: this foil has never been diftained with human 
blood; and even that of a lamb has rarely been ſhed 
upon 1t,-When the inhabitants are told of bloody 

| | « pattles 
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© battles, rapid conqueſts, and the ſubverſion of em. 
5c pires, which happen in other countries, they ſtand 
& aghaſt with aſtoniſhment: © What,” ſay they, « 4g 
* not men die faſt enough, without being deſtroyed by 
cc each other? Can any man be inſenſible of the bre. 
« vity of life; and can he who knows it, think life to 
6 long? Is it poſſible to ſuppoſe, that mankind came 
e into the world, merely to propagate miſery, and ta 
cc harraſs and deſtroy one another? Neither can the in. 
c habitants of Boetica comprehend, how thoſe, who, by 
& ſubjugating great empires, obtain the name of con. 
. querors, came to be ſo much the object of admin. 
& tion.“ © To place happineſs in the government d 
& others, ſay they, © is madneſs, ſince to govern well 
« is a painful taſk ; but a deſire to govern others againk 
© their will, is madneſs in a {till greater degree; a wik 
cc man cannot, without violence to bimſelt, ſubmit tu 
& take upon him the government of a willing people 
& whom the gods have committed to his charge, or why 
& apply to him for guidance and protection; to goven 
«© people againſt their will, is to become miſerable, for the 

& falie honour of holding others in ſlavery. A conquer 
% is one whom the gods, provoked by the wickednel 
« of mankind, ſend, in their wrath, upon the earth, 
% ravage kingdoms ; to ſpread round them in a vaſt cir: 
« cle, terror, miſery, and deſpair ; to deſtroy the brare, 
ce and enſlave the tree: has not he, who is ambitious d 
« glory, ſufficient opportunities of acquiring it, b 
& managing with wildom, what the gods have entruſted 
ce to his care? can it be imagined, that praiſe is m 
& rited only by arrogance and injuſtice, by uſurpati 
& and tyranny ? War ſhould never be thought ot, bi 
6 in the defence of liberty: happy is he, who not be 
tc ing the ſlave of another, is free from the frantic an 
« bition of making another a flave to him ! The 
« conquerors, who are repreſented as encircled wil 
« glory, reſemble rivers that have overflowed th - 
% banks, which appear majeſtic, indeed, but which « 
& folate the countries they ought to fertilize,” 
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After Adoam had given this deſcription of Bœtica, 
Telemachus, who had liſtened to it with great delight, 
aſked him ſeveral queſtions, which would not have been 
ſuggeſted by common curioſity. Do the inhabitants 
« of Boetica,”” ſaid he, drink wine!“ They are 
« ſo far from drinking Mine, ſaid Adoam, * that 
« they make none; not becauſe they are without grapes, 
« for no country in the world produces them in greater 
« plenty or perfection; but they content themſelves 
« with eating them as they do other fruit, and are 
« afraid of wine as the corrupter of mankind : © Wine,” 
they fay, “ is a ſpecies of poiſon, which produces mad- 
« neſs ; which does not kill men, indeed, but degrades 
them into brutes. Men may preſerve their health 
« and their vigour, without wine; but, with wine, 

not their health only, but their virtue is in danger.“ 
Telemachus then enquired, what laws were eſtabliſhed 
n Beœtica, relating to marriage. No man,” faid 
\doam, © is allowed to have more than one wife; and 
every man is obliged to Keep his wife as long as the 
lives; in this country a man's reputation depends 
as much upon his fidelity to his wife, as a woman's 
reputation, in other countries, depends upon her fide- 
lity to her huſband. No people ever practiſed to 
ſcrupulous a decorum, or were ſo jealous of their 
chaſtity. Their women are beautiful, and have that 
tweet and tender ſenſibility, which is more than 
beauty; but they borrow no advantages from art; 
there is all the ſimplicity of nature, both in their 
manners, and their hreis and they take their ſhare 
of the lahour every day. Their marriages are peace- 
ful, fruitful, and undefiled: the huſband and wife 
ſeem to be two bodies animated by one ſoul, the huſ- 
band manages affairs without, and the wite within ; 
ſhe provides ſor his refreſhment at his return, and 
[eems to live only to plcaſe him; ſhe gains his con- 
dence ; and as ſhe charms him yet more by her vir- 
tue than her beauty, their happineſs is luch as death 
only can deſtroy. From this temperance, ſohriety, 
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and 8 of manners, they derive longeyity 
and health; and it is common to fee among then, 
men ot an hundred, or an hundred and twenty year 


old, who have all the cheertulneſs and Vigour that 


calamities of a war? are they never invaded © che 
nations?“ „ Nature,” iays Adoam, © has iepara'g 
them from otner nations, by the fea, on one ſide 
and by mountains almoſt inacceſſible on the othe; 
beſides, their virtue has impiefſed foreign pow: 
with reverence and awe. When any con dteſt arif 
among the neighbouring ſtates, they frequently mi 
a common depoſite of the territory in queſtion, in th 
hands of the Bceticans, and appoint them arbitrats 
of the diſpute, As theie wile people are guilty d 
no violence, they are never miſtruſted; and th 
laugh, when they hear of kings who ditagree abou 
the boundaries of their country; Are they atraid, 
d they, „ that the earth ſhould not have room f 
its inhabitants? there will always be much mon 
land than can be cultivated z and while any remain 
unappropriated by cultivation, we ſhould think} 
folly to defend even our own againſt thole v 
would invade it. Theſe people are, indeed, whol 
free from pride, fraud and ambition; they do nou 
jury, they violate no compact, they covet no ten 
tory ; their neighbours, therefore, having nothit 
to fear from them, nor any hope of mak.ng th 
ſelves feared by them, give them no difturband 
They would ſooner abandon their country, or « 
upon the ſpot, than ſubmit. to a ſtate of ſlavery ;! 
that the ſame qualities that render them mcipil 
of tubjugating others, render it almoſt impoſſible! 
others to ſubjugate them. For theſe reaſons, ti 
is always a profound peace betweem them and tic 
neighbours.” 
Adoam proceeded to give an account of the tra 
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| TELEMACHUS, 157 
inhabitants of that happy country, ſaid he, © were 
aſtoniſhed, when they firſt (aw the waves bring 
ſtrangers from a diſtant region to their coaſt : they 
received us, however, with great benevolence; and 
gave us part of whatever they had, without aſking 
or expecting a return. They ſuffered us to eſtabliſh 
a pt te on the ifland of Gadira, and offered us 
whatever ſhould remain of their wool, after their 
own neceſſities were ſupplied ; ſending us, at the 
ſame time, a conſiderable quantity of it as a pre- 
ſent; for they have great pleaſure in beſtowing their 
ſuper fluities upon ſtrangers. | 

« As to their mines they made no uſe of them; 
and therefore, without reluctance, left them entirely 


to us. Men, they thought, were not over wiſe, who, 


with ſo much labour, ſearched the bowels of the 
earth, for that which could give no true happinels, 
nor ſatisfy any natural want. They admonithed us 
not to dig in the earth too deep: * Content your- 
ſelves, ſaid they, “ with ploughing it, and it will 
yield you real benefits in return; it will yield thoſe 
things, to which gold and ſilver owe all their value; 
for gold and filver are valuable, only as a means 
of procuring the neceſſaries of life.“ 

% We frequently offered to teach them navigation, 
and carry tone of their youth with us to Phœnnicia; 
but they would not conſent that their children ſhould 
live as we do, © If our children were to go with 
you,“ ſaid they. © their wants would be {oon aus- mu- 
merous as. yours; the nameleſs varicty of things 
which you have made neceſlary, would become ne- 
ceſſary ta them; they would be reſtleſs till theic 
artificial wants were ſupplied; and they would re- 
nounce their virtue, by the practice of diſhoneſt arts 
to ſupply them; they would ſoon reſemble a man 
of good limbs, and à found conſtitution, who hav- 
ing, by long inactivity, forgot how to walk, is un- 


« der the neceflity of being carried like a cripple,” 
© As to navigation, they admire it as a curious 


«& art, 
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158 TELEMACHUS, | 
„ art, but they believe it to be pernicious: If the! 
« people,” ſay they, © have the neceſſaries of lite in 


e their own country, what do they ſeek in ours? Wil 


e not thoſe things which ſatisfy the wants of natuic, 
« ſatisfy their wants? Surely, they that defy thc 
« tempeſt, to gratify avarice or luxury, deſerve ſhip. 
c wreck.” DRY | 
Telemachus liſtened to this diſcourſe of Adoam with 


unſpeakable delight; and rejoiced that there was yet 3 


people in the world, who, by a perfect conformity to 
the law of nature, were fo wile and ſo happy: © How 
cc different,“ ſaid he,“ are the manners ot this nation, 
« from thoſe which, in nations that have obtained the 
cc higheſt reputation for wiſdom, are tainted through. 
cc out with vanity and ambition! To us the iclits 
e that have depraved us are to habitual, that we ci 
6 ſcarcely believe this ſimplicity, though it is, indecd, 
« the ſimplicity of nature, can be real: we conlider 
« the manners of thete people as a ſplendid fiction, 
« and they ought to regard ours as a prepoſterous 
c dream.“ fs 


END OF THE EIGHTH BOOK, 
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BOOK IX. 


Venus, ſtill incenſed againſt Telemachus, requeſts f 
Jupiter that he may periſb; but this not being permitted 
by the Fates, the Goddeſs conſults with Neptune how his 
return to Ithaca, whither Adoam is conducting him, 
may be prevented. They employ an illufive Divinity to 
deceive Athamas the pilot, who ſuppoſing the land before 
tim to be Ithaca, enters full ſail into the port of Sa- 
lentum. Telemachus, is kindly recerved by Idome- 
ucus in his new city, where he is preparing a ſacrifice 
to Jupiter, that he may be ſucceſsful in a war againſt 
the Mandurians. The entrails of the victims being con- 
ſalted by the Prieſt, be percerves the omens to be happy, 
but declares that Idomeneus wil] owe his good fortune 
to his gueſts. 


* Telemachus and Adoam were engaged in 
this converſation, forgetful of ſleep, and not 
perceiving that the night was already half ſpent ; an un- 
riendly and deceitful power turned their courſe from 
Ithaca, which Athamas, their pilot, ſought in vain. 
tune, although he was propitious to the Phoenicians, 
culd not bear the eſcape of Telemachus from the tem- 
pelt which had ſhipwrecked him on the ifland of Ca- 
ypſo; and Venus was ſtill more provoked at the tri- 
mph.of a youth, who had been victorious againſt all 
he power and the wiles of love. Her boſom throbbed 
t once with grief and indignation 3 and ſhe could not 
ndure the places where Telemachus had treated her 
vereignty with contempt ; turning therefore from Cy- 
hera, Paphos, and Idalia, and diſregarding the ho- 
age that was paid her in the iſle of Cyprus, ſhe al- 
ended the radiant ſummit of Olympus, where the gods 
ere aſſembled round the throne of Jupiter. From 
lis place they behold the ſtars rolling beneath their 
t: and this earth, an obſcure and ciminutive ſpot, is 
arcely diſtinguiſhed among them: the vaſt oceans, by 
O 2 Which 


160 TELEMACHUS, 
which its continents are divided, appear but as drops of 
water; and the moſt extended empires but as a little 
ſand, ſcattered between them: the innumerable multi- 
tudes that ſwarm upon the ſurface, are but like inſects, 
> tg in the fun; and the moſt powerful armies re- 
emble a cluſter of emmets, that are contending tor a 
grain of corn, or a blade of graſs. Whatever is moſt 
important in the conſideration of men, excites the laugh- 
ter of the gods as the ſports of children; and what we 
diſtinguiſh by the names of grandeur, glory, power, 
_ policy, are, in their fight, no better than milery and 

olly. 

On this awful, this ſtupendous height, Jupiter has 
fixed his everlaſting throne. His eyes penetrate to the 
centre, and paſs in a moment through all the labyrinths 
of the heart; his ſmile diffuics over all nature, ſerenity 
and joy; but at his frown, not carth only, but heave 
trembles. The gods themſelves are dazzled with the 
glory that ſurrounds him; and approach not his throne, 
but with reverence and fear. 

He was now ſurrounded by the celeſtial deities z and 
Venus preſented herſelf before him, in all the ſplendour 
of that beauty, of which ſhe is herſelf the ſource: her 
robe, which flowed negligently round her, exceeded in 
brightneſs all the colours with which Iris decks herſclt 

_ amidſt the duſky clouds, when ſhe promiſes to affriglited 
mortals, that the ſtorm ſhall have an end, and that can 
and ſunſnine ſhall return. Her waiſt was encircled by 
that myſterious zone, which compriſes every grace tat 
can excite deſire; and her hair was tied negligently be. 
hind, in a fillet of gold. The gods were ſtruck witl 
her beauty, as if they never had ſeen it before; and 
their eyes were dazzled with its brightneſs, like tho!s 
of mortals, when the firſt radiance of the ſun uno 
pectedly breaks upon them after a long night. Ti 
glanced a haſty look of aſtoniſiment at each other, bY, 
their eyes ſtill centred in her: they perceived, howevc'a, 
that ſhe had been weeping, and that grief was ſtrong! 
pictured in her countenance, * L. 
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In the mean tine, ſhe advanced towards the throne 
ef Jupiter with a light and eaſy motion, like the flight 
of a bird, which glides unreſiſted through the regions 
of the air. The god received her with a ſmile of di- 
vine complacency ; and, riſing from his ſeat, embraced 
her: „ What is it, my dear child,“ ſaid he, “ that has 
« troubled you? I cannot behold your tears with in- 
« difference : fear not to tell me all that is in your 
« heart; you know the tenderneſs of my affection, and 
« my readineſs to indulge your with.”? 

6“ O father, both of gods and men,“ replied the god- 
deſs, with a fweet and gentle, but interrupted voice, 
« can you, trom whom nothing is hidden, be ignorant. 
« of the cauſe of my diſtreſs? Minerva, not ſatisfied 
« with having ſubverted to its foundation the ſuperb city 
« which was under my protection, nor with having grati- 
« fied her revenge upon Paris, for judging her beauty to 
« be inferior to mine; conducts in ſatety, though every 
« nation, and over every ſea, the fon of Ulyſſes, by whole 
« cruel ſubtility the rum of Troy was effected. Minerva 
te is now the companion of Telemachus; and it is there- 
« fore, that her place among the deities, who ſurround the 
« throne of Jupiter, is vacant : ſhe has conducted that 
« prefumptuous mortal to Cyprus, only that he might 
« jnfult me: he has deſpiſed my power; he diſdained 
even to burn incenſe upon my altars ; he turned with 
« abhorrence from the feaſts which are there celebrated to 
« my honour ; and he has barred his heart againſt every 
« pleaſure that I inſpire. Neptune has, at my requeſt, 
« provoked the winds and waves againſt him in vain, He 
« was ſhipwrecked in a violent ſtorm mm the iſland of 
« Calypſo; but he has there triumphed over love him- 
« felt, whom I ſent to ſoften his unfeeling heart: 
« neither the youth nor the beauty of Calypſo and her 
« nymphs, nor the burning ſhatts of immortal love, 
© have been able to defeat the artifices of Minerva; 
% ſhe has torn him from that ifland ; a ſtripling has 
% triumphed over me; and I am overwhelmed with 
„ contulion,”? "2; « It 
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« It is true,” my daughter, ſaid Jupiter, who waz 
deſirous to ſoothe her ſorrows, “ that Minerva defends 
the breaſt of Telemachus againſt all the arrows of 
« your ſon; and deſigns a glory for him, which no 


c youth has yet deſerved. I am not pleaſed that he hag 


« depiſed your altars; but I cannot ſubject him to your 
„ power: I conſent, however, for your ſake, that he 
« ſhall be ſtill a wanderer by land and fea ; that he ſhall 
& be diſtant from his counry, and ſtill expoſed to danger 
cc and misfortune : but the Deſtinies torbid that he ſhould 
ce periſh; nor will they permit his virtue to be drowned 
&« in the pleaſures which you vouchſafe to man. Take 
c“ comfort, then, my child; remember over how many 
ce heroes and gods your {way is abiolute, and be con- 
ec. tent.” | | | 
While he thus ſpoke, a gracious {mile blended inet- 
fable ſweetneſs and majeſty in his countenance; and a 
glancing radiance iſſued from his eye, brighter and 
more piercing than lightning; he kiffed the godde!s 
with tenderneſs, and the mountain was ſuffuſed with 
ambroſial odours. This favour, from the Sovereign cf 
the ſkies, could not fail to touch the ſeniibility of 
Venus; her countenance kindled into a lively expreſſion 
of joy, and ſhe drew down her veil to hide her bluſſics 
and confuſion. The divine aſſembly applauded the 
words of Jupiter; and Venus, without loſing a moment, 
went in ſearch of Neptune, to concert new means o 
revenging herſelf upon Telemachus. \ 

She told Neptune all that Jupiter had ſaid. « ] 
know already, replied Neptune, * the unchangea\!: 
« decrees of fate: but if we cannot overwhelm Tele. 
4 machus in the deep, let us neglect nothing that may 
« make him wretched, or delay his return to Ithaca, ! 
« cannot conſent to deſtroy the Phoenician vellcl, i; 


c which he is embarked ; tor I love the Phoenicians; ! 


«© they have rendered the ocean itſelf the bond ot be. 
« ciety, by which the moſt diftant countries are unitcg: 


« their ſacrifices continually ſmoak upon my altars 


„they are my peculiar people; and they do more h. 
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« nour to my dominion, than any other nation on carth; 
« they are inflexibly juſt: they are the fathers of com- 
« merce, and diffuſe through all nations convenience 
« and plenty. I cannot, therefore, permit one of their 
veſſels to tuffer ſhipwreck ; but I will cauſe the pilot 
to miſtake his courſe, and ſteer from Ithaca, the port 
that he deſigns to make.“ Venus ſatisfied with this 
promile, exprefied her plcaſure with a malignant ſmile; 
and turned the rapid wheels of her celeſtial chariot over 
the blooming plains of Idajia, where the Graces, the 
| Sports and Smiles exprelied their joy at her retuin, by 
dancing round her upon the flowers, which, in that de- 
lighttul country, varicgate the ground with beauty, and 
| impregnate the gale with fragrance, 

| Neptune immediately diipatched one of the deities 
that preſide over thele deceptions which reſemble 
dreams; except that dreams afttect only thoſe that ſlecp, 
and theie impoſe upon the waking. This malevolent 
| power, attended by a multitude of winged illuſions, 
that perpetually fluttered round him, ſhed a fubtile 
and faicinating liquor over the eyes of Athamas the 
| pilot, while he was attentively conſidering the bright- 
nels of the moon, the courie ot the ſtars, and the coaſt 
of Ithaca, the cliffs of which he ditcovered not tar 
diſtant. From that moment, the eyes of Athamas be- 
came unfaithful to their objects, and preſented to him 
another heaven and another earth: the (lars appeared as 
if their couric had been inverted 3 Olympus tcemed to 
move by new laws, and the earth ittelt to have changed 
its poſition. A falſe Ithaca roſe up before him, while 
he was fizering from the real country; and the deluſive 
ſhore fied as be approached it: he perceived that he did 
not gain upon it, and he wondered at the cauſe: yet 
ſometimes he fancied he heard the noiſe of people in the 
port; and he was about to make preparations, accord- 
ng to the orders he had received, tor putting Tele- 
machus on {hore upon a little iſland adjacent to that of 
Ithaca, in order to conceal his return from the {uitors of 
Penelope, who had contpired his deſtruction. Some- 

| times 
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times he thought himſelf in danger of the recks which 
ſurround the coaſt, and imagined that he heard the . «+ 
dreadful roaring of the ſurge that broke againſt them; 
then the land tuddenly appeared to be again diſtant ; . 
and the mountains looked but like the clouds, which 
ſometimes obſcure the ſetting of the ſun. ; do 

Thus was Athamas aſtoniſhed and confounded ; and N be 
the influence of the deity which had deceived his fight, We ce 
impreſſed a dread upon his mind, which, till then, he . an 
had never felt: he tomctimes almoſt doubted, whether 
he was awake, or whether what he (aw was not the il: 
luſion of a dream. In the mean time, Neptune com. . bu 
manded the Eaſt wind to blow, that the veſſel might hy 
driven upon the coaſt of Heſperia : and the winds obeyel W W 
with. ſuch violence, that the coaſt of Heſperia was im. Wha 
mediately before them 

Aurora bad already proclaimcd the day to be at hand; Hake. 
and the ſtars, touched at once with tear and envy at th 
rays of the ſun, retired to conceal their fading fires iſ 7 
the boſom of the deep; when the pilot ſuddenly cridW in 
out, I am now ſure of my port; the iſland of Ithaa };1 

4 is before us, and we almoſt touch the ſhore. Rejoice iſ +, 
s O Telemachus! for, in leſs than an hour, you will C. 
« embrace Penelope, and perhaps again behold Ulyſa . 
s upon his throne.” | 
his exclamation rouſed Telemachus, who was non 
in a profound fleep: he awaked, ſtarted up, and run- 
ning to the helm, embraced the pilot; at the ſame time; 
fixing his eyes, which were ſcarce open, upon the neigh 
bouring coaſt, the view ſtruck him, at once, with {ur 
priſe and diſappointment; for, in theſe ſhores, he fount 
no reſemblance of his country © Alas!“ faid he, © whe 
£ are we? This is not Ithaca, the dear iſland that | 

« ſeek. You are certainly miſtaken ; and are not pet 

&«& fectly acquainted with a country, ſo diſtant fren 

ce your own.“ „No,“ replied Athamas, * I cannot i 

6“ miſtaken in the coaſt of this ifland ; I have enter tr 
c the port ſo often, that I am acquainted with ever gl 
rock, and have j vt a more exact remembrance c tt 
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of Tyre itſelf. Obſerve that mountain which runs 
© out from the ſhore, and that rock, which riſes like 
© a tower: do not you ſee others, that, projecting from 
© above, ſeem to threaten the ſea with their fall? and 
do not you hear the waves that break againſt them 
© below? There is the temple of Minerva, which 
© ſeems to penetrate the clouds; and there the citadel, 
© and the palace of Ulyſſes 1** “ Still you are miſtaken,” 
eplied Telemachus : „I fee a coalt, which ts elevated, 
„indeed, but level and unbroken! I perceive a city, 
„ but it is not Ithaca. Is it thus, ye gods! that ye 
© ſport with men! — WY 
| While Telemachus was yet ſpeaking, the eyes of 
Athamas were again changed; the charm was broken, 
he law the coaſt as it was, and acknowledged his miſ- 
Eke. “ J confels, faid he, O Telemachus! that ſome 
© unfriendly power has faſcinated my fight. I thought 
©T beheld the coaſt of Ithaca, of which a perfect 
image was repretented to me, that is now vaniſhed 
like a dream. I now {ce another city, and know it 
to be Salentum, which Idomeneus, a fugitive from 
Crete, is founding in Heſperla: I percerve riſing 
walls as vet unfiniſhed; and I tee a port not entirely 
fortified.“ DE 
While Athamas was remarking the various works 
hich were carrying on in this riſing city, and Tele- 
bachus was deploring his misfortunes ; the wind, which 
deptune had commanded to blow, carried thein with 
il fafls into the road, where they found themicives 
nder ſhelter, and very near the port. 

Mentor, who was neither ignorant of the reſentment 
f Neptune, nor the crue] artifices of Venus, only 
niled at the miſtake of Athamas. When they had got 
te into the road, Jupiter tries youz”” ſaid he to Tele- 
nchus, „ but he will not fufler you to periſh; he 
tries you, that he may open before you the path of 
glory. Remember the labours of Hercules, and let 
WM the achievements of your tather be always preſent 
to your mind; he that knows not how to tufter, has 
0 


— In — — 


* no greatneſs of ſoul. You muſt weary fortune, wh 


« hither, that I may convince him how much J loved hi 
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« delights to periecute you, by patience and fortitude; 
ce and be aſſured, that you are much leis endangered ly 
« the diſpleaſure of Neptune, than by the careſſes d 
« Calypſo. But why do we delay to enter the harbour! 


acc! 
« the people here are our friends, for they are nativaſ yo 
« of Greece; and Idomenens, having himtelf been i yo1 
te treated by Fortune, will naturally be touched wit co! 
66 pity at our diſtreſs.” They immediately enterd hin 


the port of Salentum, where the P¹œnicians were ad. 
mitted without ſcruple; for they are at peace, and uf his 
trade with every nation upon earth. 

Telemachus looked upon that riſing city, with adm. 
ration. As a young piant, that has been watered with 


ON 
the dews of the night, feels the glow of the morninM mi 
ſun, grows under the genial influence, opens its buds bre 
unfolds its leaves, ſpreads out its odoriterous flowery yer 
variegated with a thouſand dyes, and diicloles even no 
moment ſome freſh beauty; ſo flouriſhed this infant ci hin 
of Idomeneus, on the borders of the deep. It role in cou 
greater magnificence every hour; and diicovered in lun. 


diſtant proſpect, to the ſtrangers that appronched it byl Tc 
ſea, new ornaments of architecture, that iecmed tf, : 
reach the clouds. The whole coaſt reſounded with thWkno 
voices of workmen, and the ſtrokes of the hammer 
and huge ſtones were ſeen ſuſpended from puilics in th 
air. As ſoon as the morning dawned, the people wen 
animated to their labour by their chiets ; and Idomene 
himſelf being preſent to diſpenſe his orders, the work 
were carried on with incredible expedition. 

As ſoon as the Phcenician veſſel came to ſhore, ti 
Cretans received Telemachus and Mentor with all .. 
tokens of a ſincere friendſhip; and immediately a. 
quainted Idomeneus, that the ſon of Ulyſſes was af 
rived in his dominions. The fon of Ulyſſes, of . 
« dear friend Ulyſſes | of him, who is at once a hen: 
« and a ſage; by whoſe counſel alone, the deſtructic 
« of Troy was accompliſhed! Let him be conducte 
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father!'' Telemachus being then preſented to him, 
MH hin his name, and then demanded the rights of 

epi! ality . 

Iomencus received him with a ſmile of tender com- 
lcency; © I bel eve'', laid he, © I ſhould have known 
you, It J had not been told your name. 1 perceive 

your father's fire and fir mnels in your eye: the {ame 

coldneſs and reſerve in your firit addrels, which, in 
him, concealed fo much vivacity, and ſuch various 
grace. You have his imile of conſcious penetration; 
his caſy vegligence; and his tweet, fimple and in- 
ſinuat ing elocution; winch takes the ſcul captive, be- 
fore it can pare 105 detence. You are, indeed, the 
en of Uivfles! From this hour you ſhall allo be 
mine. Lell me, then,“ ſays he, “what adventure has 
brought yeu to this coaſt? Are you in ſearch of 
your za her? Alus! of your father, I can give you 
no intelligence. Fortune has equally perſecuted both 
him and me: he has never been able to return to his 
country ; ; and ] became the victim of divine diſplea- 
mein nunc.“ White Idomeneus was thus ſpeaking 
1 clemicins, , he fixed his eyes attentively upon Men- 
, as a man whoſe countenance was not altogether 
known to him, though he could not recollect his 
Ne. | 
In tne mean time the eyes of Telemachus were filled 
th tears, N ſaid he, 0 king! the grief 
nat 1 cannot hide. I ought now, indeed, to betray 

70 pion, but joy at your preſence, and gratitude 
Or your baunty; yet, by the regret you expreſs for 

© lois ot ULytics, you impreſs me with a new tenſe 
ay misfortune in the lols of à father! I have al- 
eh ey long ſought him through all the regions of the 
ar tn duch is the dit! Plea! ure of the gods, that they 
m E permit me to find him, nor to learn whether 
ne {ca has not cloſed over him foi ever; nor yet to 
a in to Ithaca, where Penelope pines with an anxi- 
tens deürc to be delivered from her lovers. I boped 
ve tound you in C.cte, where I only heard 5 
(6 ſtory 


\ 
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ce ſtory of your misfortunes; and I had then no thong 
«© of approaching the coaſt of Heſperia, where | 
& have founded another kingdom. But Fortune, wi 
& ſports with mankind, and Keeps me wandern 
c through every country that is diſtant from my om 
c has at length thrown me upon your coaſt; a Wei 
c“ tune, which I regret leis than any other, ſince, thous 
« IT am driven from Ithaca, I am at leatt brouglit : 
c Idomeneus, the molt genercus of men.” 
Idoir.eneus, having embraced Telemachus with gre 
tenderneſs, conducted him to his palace, where he « 
quired what venerable old man it was that accu 
panied him; „“I think, ſaid he, „that I have ton 
4 where {cen him before.“ „“ That is Mentor, rep\, 
Telemachus, * the friend of Ulyſſes, to whole cr 
he confided my iniancy, and to whom my obligatio 
& are more than I can exprets,” 
Idomeneus immediately advanced towards Ments 


and gave him his hand. „ We have ſeen each c. 


e betore,” {aid he; © do you not remember the vor: 
„ that you made to Crete, and the good counſel 
« you gave me there? I was then carried away by! 
«© impetuoſity of youth, and the love of deceittul y- 
„ (ure. It was neceſlary, that what I retuted to learn tr 
& wiſdom, I] ſhould be taught by adverſity ; would 
5 heaven, that 1 had conhued in your counſel ! bu 
© am aſtoniſnied to tee, that to many years have mak 
little alteration in your appearance z there 1s 
“ tame freſhneſs in your councenance, your ſtatu 
„ itill erect, and your vigour is undiminithed; } 
% no difference, except that there are a tew more ! 
6“ hairs upon your head.“ 
« It 1 was inchned to flatter, 
would fay, that you alto preſerve the lame bl 
“ youth that glowed in your countenance beben 
6 


7 


c 


A 


Lag 


% pleajure of gratifying you, than offend agauiit ti 

I perceive, indeed, by the wildem of your 

„ ceule, that, from flattery, you would reccis 
| 'T 


I A 
wa, 
- 


replied Mentor, 


liege of Trey; but I had rather deny my | 


cc 
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gratification; and, that he who ſpeaks to Idomencus 
riſks nothing by his ſincerity. You are, indeed, 
much changed ; ſo much, that I ſhould ſcarce have 
known you; but J am not ignorant of the caule; 
the hand of misfortune has been upon you ; you are, 
however, à gamer, even by your tufterings; for 
they have taught you wildom; and the wrinkles, 
that Time impreſſes upon the face, ought not much 
to be regretted, if, in the mean while, he is 
planting virtue in the breaſt, Beſides, it ſhould be 
conſidered, that kings muſt wear out faſter than other 
men; in adverſity, the wlicitude of the mind, and 
the fatigues of the body, bring on the infirmities of 
age beiore they are ol. ; and, in proſperity, tie in- 
dulgenc:es of a voluptucus lite, wear them out ſtill 
more than corporal labour or intellectual ſufferance. 
Nothing is fo fatal to health, as immoderate pleaſure : 
and, thcreiore, Kings, both in peace and war, have 
pains and pleatures which precipitate old age. A 
tober, temperate, and fimple lite, free from the in- 
quietudes both of accident and paſſion, divided in 
due proportions between labour and reſt, continues 
long to the wiſe, the bleſſings of youth; which, it 
thete precautions do not retain them, are ever ready to 
fly away upon the wings of tune.” 

Idoimeneus, who liſtencd with delight to the wiſdom 


of Mentor, would longer have indulgged hunſelf in 10 


noble a pleaſure, if he had not been reminded of a ſa- 


crifice which he was to oiter to Jupiter. Telemachus 
and Mentor followed him to the temple, furrounded by 


Fc 


« 


a crowd of people, who gazed at the ſtrangers with 
great eagerneſs and curioſity. © Thete men, laid they, 


are very diſterent from each other, The younger 
has lomething {prightly and umiahle, that is hard to 
be defined ; ail the gr: ces of youth and beauty are 
diffuied over his whole perſon ; yet he has nuthing 
etteminately lott: though the bloom of youth is 
icarcely ripened into manhood, he appears vigorous, 
robuſt, and inured to labour. The other, though 

5 8 „ much 
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© much older, has ſuffered no injury from time: at the 
« firſt view, his general appearance is leſs noble, and 
© his countenance leſs gracious ; but, upon a cloſer ex- 
© amination, we find, under this unaſſuming ſimplicity, 
„ ſtrong indications both of wiſdom and virtue; with a 
© kind of nameleſs ſuperiority, that excites at once 
& both reverence and admiration. When the gods 
« deſcended upon the, earth they doubtleſs aſſumed the 
& form of ſuch ſtrangers and travellers as theſe.” 

In the m-an time, they arrived at the temple of Ju- 
piter, which Idomeneus, who was deſcended from the 
god, had adorned with the utmoſt magnificence. It 
was ſurrounded with a double range oi columns of va- 
riegated marble, enriched with bas reliefs ; the carving 
repreſented the transformation of Jupiter into a bull, and 
his rape of Europa, whom he bore into Crete through 
the waves, which ſeemed to reverence the god, though 
he was concealed under a borrowed form ; and the birth 
of Minos, the events of his youth, and the diſpenſation 
of thoſe laws in his more advanced age, which were 
calculated to perpetuate the proſperity of his country, 
Telemachus obſerved alſo repreſentations of the principal 
events in the ſiege of Troy, at which Idomeneus acquired 
great military reputation: among thele repeſentations, 
Telemachus looked for his father; and he found him 
ſeizing the horſes of Rheſus, whom Diomedes had juſt 
flain ; diſputing the armour of Achilles with Ajax, 
betore the princes of Greece; and deſcending from the 
fatal horſe, to deluge Troy with the blood of her inha- 
bitants. By theſe achievements Telemachus diſtin- 
guiſhes his father; for he had frequently heard them 
mentioned, and they had been particularly deſcribed to 
him by Mentor. His mind kindled as he conſidered 
them; the tears ſwelled in his eyes, he changed colour, 
and his coutenance was troubled: he turned away his 
face to conceal his confuſion, which, however, was 
FEE by the king: “ Do not be aſhamed,” tail 

domeneus, „ that we ſhould ſee how ſenſibly you are 
„ touched, with the glory and misfortunes of your * 2 
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The people were now gathered, in a throng, unde 
the vaſt porticos, which were formed by the double 
range of columns that ſurrounded the*building. There 
were two companies of boys and virgins, who ſung 
hymns to the praiſe of the god, in whoſe hand are the 
thunders of the ſky: they were ſelected for their beauty, 
and had long hair, which, flowed in loole curls over their 
ſhoulders; they were cloathed in white, and their heads 
were crowned with roſes, and ſprinkled with perfume. 
Idomeneus ſacrificed an hundred bulls to Jupiter, to 
obtain ſucceſs in a war which he had undertaken againſt 


the neighbouring ſtates : the blood of the victims ſmoaked 


on every ſide, and was received into large vaſes of ſilver 
and gold, | | 

Theophanes, the prieſt of the temple, venerable for 
his age, and N of the god, having kept his head 
covered, during the ceremony, with the ſkirt of his 
pare robe, proceeded to examine the ſtill panting en- 
trails of the victims; he then mounted the ſacred tripod, 
and cried out, © Who, ye gods! are theſe ſtrangers, 
te that ye have brought aniongſt us? without them, the 
& war which we have undertaken would have been 
« fatal; and Salentum would have fallen into ruin, 
« while it was yet riſing from its foundations. I ſee a 
& hero in the bloom of youth; I ſee him condufted by 
&* the hand of wiſdom ! To mortal lips, thus much only 
66 is permitted. 

While he ſpoke his looks became wild, and his eyes 
fiery.; he ſeemed to ſee other objects than thoſe that 
were before him ; his countenance was inflamed, his 
hair ſtood up, his mouth foamed, his arms, which were 
ſtretched upwards, remained immoveable, and all his 
faculties ſeemed to be under a ſupernatural influence: 
his voice was more than human; he graſped for breath, 
and was agonized by the divine ſpirit that moved within 
him. He ſoon burſt intoa newexclamation : * O hap- 
« py Idomeneus; What do I ſce! tremendous evils! 
© but they are averted. Within there is peace; but 
« without there is battle! There is victory! O Tele- 

| P 2 « machus 
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* machus! thy achievements ſurpaſs thoſe of thy fa- 
& ther! Under thy talciun, pride and hoſtility groyel 


4“ in the duſt together; and gates of braſs, and inac- 


ce 


ceſſible ramparts, tail in one ruin at thy feet! O 
10 


mighty goddeſs! let his father — Illuſtrious youth! 
& thou ſhalt again behold. Here the words died upon 
his tongue, and his powers were involuntarily tutpended 
in ſilence and aſtoniſhment. 

The multitude was chilled with horror; Idomeneus 
trembled, and did not dare to urge Theophanes to pro- 
ceed ; Telemachus himlelf ſcarcely comprehended what 
he had heard, and almoit douhted, whether predictions 
ſo ſublime and important had been delivered. Mentor 
was the only perſon in the vaſt aſſembly, whom the citu- 
ſions of the divinity had not aſtoniſhed : “ You hear,” 
faid he to Idomeneus, “ the purpoſes of the gods; 
“ againſt whatever nation you ſhall turn your arms, 


O 


% your victory is ſecure; but it is to this youth, the 


“ fon of your friend, that you will owe your ſucceſs; 
& be not jealous of his honour; but receive, with 
« gratitude, what the gods ſhall give you by his hand.“ 
Idomencus endeavoured to reply; but not being yet 
recovered trom his ſurpriſe, he could find no words, 
and therefore remained ſilent. Telemachus was more 
maſter of himſelf: © The promiſe of ſo much glory,” 
taid he to Mentor, ** does not much affect me; I de- 
«« fire only to know the meaning of thole laſt words,” 
thou ſhalt again behold:“ © is it my father, or my 
% country only, that I ſhall behold again? Why, alas! 
was the ſentence left unfinyged ? why was it ſo broken, 
as rather to increaſe than a.miniſh my uncertaunty ? 
* Uiyiles! O my father! is it thy very ſelf that I thall 
“again behold ! is it poſſibie: Alas! my wiſhes deceive 
* me into hope; this crucl oracle has only ſported with 
e my misfortunes ; one word more would have made me 
«« completely happy!“ “ Reverence what the gods have 
« revealed,” ſaid Mentor; “ and do not ſeek to diſcover 
« what they have hidden: it is fit that preſumptuous 
& curiolity ſhould be covered with contuſion. The 
| de gods, 
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| & gods, in the abundance of their wiſdom and mercy, 
« have concealed the future, from the fight of man, in 
e impenetrable darkneſs. It is proper, indeed, that we 
« ſhould know the event of what depends wholly 
| © upon ourſelves, as a motive to rectitude of conduct; 
« but it is equally fit, that we ſhould be ignorant of 


4 thoſe events over which we have no influence, and of 


1 what the gods have determined to be our lot.“ | 
| Telemachus felt the force of this reply, yet he could 
not reſtrain himſelf without difficulty. in the mean 


time, Idomeneus having perfectly recovered the poſ- 


| ſeſſion of his mind, began to expreſs his gratitude to 
| Jupiter, for having ſent Telemachus and Mentor to give 
him victory over his enemies. A magnificent entertain- 
ment was given after the ſacrifice, and he then addreſſed 
the ſtrangers to this effect: „ I confeſs, that, when J 
| « returned from the ſiege of Troy to Crete, I was not 
« ſufficiently acquainted with the arts of government. 
| © You are not ignorant, my dear friends, of the mis- 
| © fortunes which have excluded me from the ſovereignty 
of that extenſive iſland; for you tell me that you 
have been there ſince I quitted it: misfortunes, which 
I ſhall think more than atoned, if they teach me 
« wiſdom, and repreſs my paſſions ! I traverſed the ſeas, 
« like a fugitive, purſued by the vengeance both of 
tc heaven and earth; the elevation of my former ſtate, 
« ſerved but to aggravate my fall; and I ſought an 
os 1 N for my houſhold gods, upon this deſert coaſt, 
« which I found covered with thorns and brambles, 
« with impenetrable foreſts, as ancient as the earth 
e upon which they grew, and abounding with almoſt 
6 inacceſſible rocks, in which the wild beaſts that 
« prowled by night, took ſhelter in the day. Such 
& was my neceflity, that I was glad tn take poſſeſſion 
& of this deſolate wilderneſs, with a ſmall number of 
& ſoldiers and friends, who kindly became the com- 
panions ot my mistortunes, and to conſider theſe de- 
lerts as my country; having no hope of returning to 
that happy iſland, in which it was the will of the 
| ED a „ gods 
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1 | | 
„ gods that I ſhould be born to reign, I felt the 


„ change with the keeneſt ſenſibility, What a 
& qdreadtul example, ſaid I, is Idomeneus to other 
« kings! and what inſtruction may they derive 
« from his ſufferings! They imagine, that their eleva. 
6 tion above the reſt of men, is a ſecurity from mis. 
« fortune; but alas! their very ſuperiority is their 
& danger. I was dreaded by my enemies, and beloved 
„ by my ſubjects; I commanded a powerful and war- 
& like nation; fame had acquainted the remoteſt regions 
« with my glory; I was the lord of a fertile and de- 
&« lighttul country; I received tribute from the wealth 
* or an hundred cities; I was acknowledged to be de- 
« {cended from Jupiter, who was born in the country 
that I governed; I was beloyed as the grandion of 
Minos, whoſe laws at once rendered them powerful 
and happy z and what was wanting to my felicity, 
but the knowledge how to enjoy it with moderation! 
My pride, and the adulation which gratified it, fub- 
verted my throne, and I fell as every king mult tall, 
who delivers himlelt up to his own paſſions, and to 
the countels of flattery. When I came hither, I 
laboured to conceal my anguiſh by a look of checr- 
fuln'is and hope, that I might ſupport the courage 
of my companions : Let us build a new city, ſaid I, 
to conſole us for what we have It. We are ſurrounded 
with people who have {et us a fair example for the 
undertaking : we ſec Tarentum riſing near us, a 
city founded by Phalanthus and his Lacedemonians ; 
Philoctetis is building Petilia on the ſame coaſt, and 
Metapontum is another colony of the hike kind, 
Shall we do leſs then theſe ſtrangers have done; who 
are wanderers as well as we, and to whom fortune 
has not been leſs ſevere? But I wanted the comfort 
which I ſought to beſtow ; and concealed, in my own 
bolom, that angvith, which I ſoothed in others; ©t 
this I hoped no other alleviation, than to be releaſed 
trom the conſtraint of hiding it, and anticipated the 
cloſe of day with comiert, when, furrounded by the 
| 4 ſhadrs 
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% TELEMACHUS, 1735 
ee ſhades of night, I might indulge my ſorrows with- 
ee out a witnels. My eyes were then drowned in tears, 
ee and ſleep was a ſtranger to my bed: yet, the next 
ee morning, I renewed my labour with equal ardour 
e and perleverance ; and theſe are the cauſes that I am 
ee old before my time.“ | 
 Idomeneus then requeſted the aſſiſtance of Telemachus 
and Mentor, in the war that he had undertaken: “I 
% will ſend you to Ithaca,” ſaid he, “as ſoon as it ſhall be 
ee oyer ; and, in the mean time, I will dilpatch ſhips to 
every country in queſt of Ulyſſes, and from whatever 


ee caſt by a tempeſt, or by the reſentment of tome ad- 
ee verſe deity, he ſha}l be brought in ſafety: may the 
% gods grant that he be ſtill alive! As for you, I will 
e embark you in the beſt veſſels that ever were built in 
ee the iſland of Crete; veſlels that are. conſtrued of 
trees which grew upon Mount” Ida, the birth-place 
* of Jupiter: that ſacred wood can never periſh in the 
deep; it is reverenced equally by the rocks and 
winds ; and Neptune himlielf, in the utmoſt fury of 
his wrath, does not dare to {well the waves againlt it. 
Be aſſured, therefore, that you ſhall return to Ithaca 
in ſafety ; and that no adverſe deity ſhall again dive 
you to another coaſt : the voyage is ſhort, and caly 
„ dilmiſs,therefore,thePhcenician veſſel that has brought 
* you hither, and think only of the glory you will ac- 
* quire by eſtabliſhing the new kingdom ot Idomeneus, 
eto atone for his ſufferings that are paſt. This, O 
e ton of Ulyfſes ! ſhall prove that thou art worthy thy 
e father ; and if the inexorable fates have already com- 
* pelled him to deſcend into the gloomy dominions of 
Pluto, Greece thall think with pleature, that ſhe fill 
* tres her Ulyfles in thee.” 3 i 
Here Idomeneus was interrupted by Telemachus; 
VL et us ſend away the Phœnccian veſtel, ſaid he, why 
„ ſhould we delay to take arms againſt your enemies, 
s ſince your enemies muit allo be ours? If we have 
deen victorious in the behalf of Aceſtes, a Trojans 
«c a 
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176 TELEHA CH Us. 
« and conſequently an enemy to Greece; ſhould we not 
« exert ourſclves with more ardour, and ſhall we not be 
ce more favoured by the gods, in the cauſe of a Greciaz 
e prince, a confederate of thoſe heroes, by whom the 
« perfidious city of Priam was overturned ? Surely, the 
« oracle that we have juſt heard, has made doubt im. 
pollible.“ 


END OF THE NINTH BOOK. 
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BOOK X. 


Lonencus acquaints Mentor with the cauſe of the war 
| he tells him that the Mandurians ceded to him the coaſ} 
| of Heſperia, where he had founded his new eity as ſoon 
| as he arrived; that they withdrew to the neighbour- 
| ing mountains, where having been il-treated by ſomg 
| of his people, they had ſent deputies with whom he had 
| ſettled articles of peace ; and that after a breach of 


| that treaty, on the part of Itomeneus, by ſome hunters 


who knew nothing it, the Mandurians prepared ta 
| attack him. During this recital, the Mandurians, 
| having already taken arms, appear at the gates of 
| Salentum. Neſtor, Philo&etes, and Phalanthus, whom 


| Idomeneus ſuppoſed to be neuter, appear to have joined 
| them with their forces. Mentor goes out of Salentum 


c 


. 
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lour is as much ſuperior to a thoughtleſs and impe- 


alone, and propoſes nens conditions of peace. 


ENTOR turned to Telemachus, who, while he 


was ſpeaking, felt an heroic ardour kindle in his 


doſom, with a look of calm complacency : * I ſee with 


pleaſure, ſaid he, „O fon of Ulyſles | the deſire of 
glory that now ſparkles in your eyes; but you muſt 
remember, that your father acquired his pre-emi- 
nence among the confederate princes at the ſicge of 
Troy, by his ſuperior wiſdom and diſpaſſionate 
counſels. Achilles, though he was invincible and 
invulnerable, though he was ſure to ſpread terror and 
deſtruction wherever he fought, could never take the 
city of Troy, which, when he expired under her 
walls, ftood yet unſhaken, and triumphed over the 
conqueror of Hector: but Ulyſles, whoſe valour was 
under the direction of conſummate prudencey car- 
ried fire and ſword to its centre; and it is to Ulyſſes 
that we. owe the fall of thoſe lotty towers, which 
threatened confederate Greece more than ten years 
with deſtruction. A circumſpect and ſagacious va- 
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178 TELEMACHUS 
&« tuous courage, as Minerva is to Mars: let yg, 


therefore, before we engage in this war, enquir : a 
&« upon what grounds it is undertaken. I am willing . a 
© to incur any danger; but it is fit I ſhould fri. - 
© learn from Idomeneus, whether his war is juf, * 


© againſt whom it is waged, and on what forces h.. f 
« builds his hopes of ſucceſs.” 

«© When we arrived at this coaſt, replied klomeneuy, 
c we found it inhabited by a ſavage people, who lived 40 
ce wild in the foreſts, ſubſiſting upon ſuch animals x; 


te they could kill by hunting, and ſuch fruits and her. I.. 1 
C bage as the ſeaſons produced without culture. Thet,, , 


e people, who were called Mandurians, being terrifid 
«« at the ſight of our veſſels and our arms, fled to th 
mountains; but as our ſoldiers were curious to ſt, h 
de the country, and were frequently led far into it u. 
« furſuit of their game, oy met with ſome of te. f 
e, and were addreſſed by their chiefs to tu. 5 
« effect ; © We have abandoned the pleaſant bord: 
« of the ſea, that you might poſſeſs them; and no; 
«© thing remains for us, but mountains that are almotſ, 
& inacceſſible; it is therefore, but equitable, that, i. h 
e thele mountains you ſhould leave us the peaccabsihc .. 
&« poſſeſſion. You are fallen into our hands, a waſh, g. 
« dering, diſperſed, and defenceleſs party; and wr: 
& could now deſtroy you, without leaving, to your 
©: companions, a poſſibility of diſcovering your fate. d 
« but we will not dip our hands in the blood of tholz, 
ce who, though ſtrangers, partake of one common ne 1, 
* ture with ourſelves, Go then, in peace! Reinen. b. 
ber, that you are indebted for your lives, to our hu. 
% manity; and that a people, whom you have ſtigmuliſh, t 
cc tized with the name of ſavages and barbarians, har 
e given you this leſſon of moderation and generoſity,” 


c 
« Our people, thus diſmiſſed by the barbarians 1 
« came back to the camp, and told what had happeneie - 
© The ſoldiers took fire at tlie relation; they difdaine(Wc 4 
te that Cretans ſhould owe their lives to a company Me d 
&« wandering ſavages, who, in their opinion, wi , 


ce morg 
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« more like bears than men. They went out, theretore, 
to the chaſe in greater numbers and better armed; 
they ſoon fell in with a party of the natives, and 
« immediately attacked them: the conteſt was bloody; 
the arrows flew on each fide, as thick as hail in 4 
ſtorm ; and the ſavages were at length driven back 
to their mountains, whither our people did not dare 
to purſue them. | 

« A ſhort time afterwards, they ſent two of the 
wiſeſt of their old men to me, demanding peace, 
They brought me ſuch preſents as they had, the ſkins 
of wild beaſts, and the fruits of the country. After 
they had given them, they addreſſed me in thele 
terms: © We hold, as thou ſceſt, O King! in one 
hand the ſword, and an olive branch in the other ; 
peace and war; chuſe either. Peace has the pre- 
terence in our eſtimation ; it is for peace, that we 
have yielded, to thy people, the delighttul bor- 
ders of the ſea, where the ſun renders the earth fer- 
tile, and matures the moſt delicious fruits: peace is 
ſtill more ſweet than theſe fruits; and, for peace, we 
have retired to the mountains that are covered with 
eternal ſnow, where ſpring is decorated with no 
flowers, and autumn is enriched with no fruit: we 
abhor that brutality, which, under the ſpeciuus 
names of ambition and glory, deſolates the carth, and 
deſtroys mankind. If thou haſt placed glory in car- 
nage and deſolation, we do not envy but pity the de- 
lution ; and beſeech the gods, that our minds may never 
be perverted by ſo dreadful a frenzy. If the ſciences, 
which the Greeks learn with ſo much aſſiduity, and 
the politeneſs which they boaſt with tuch a conicious 
ſuperiority, inſpires them with defires fo ſanguinary 
and injurious, we think ourſelves happy to be without 
theſe advantages. It will be our glory to continue 
ignorant and unpoliſhed, but juſt, humane, taithtul, 
and diſintereſted ; to be content with little; and to 
deſpiſe the falſe delicacy which makes it neceſſary 
to have much. We pri.e nothing but health, tru- 

| 15 gality, 
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gality, freedom, and vigour both of body and min; 
we cultivate only the love of virtue, the fear of tle 
go, | benevolence to our neighbours, zeal for our 
riends, and integrity to the world; moderation in 
proſperity, fortitude in diſtreſs, courage to {peak 
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truth in every ſituation, and a juſt abhorrence and 


contempt of flattery. Such are the people, whom 
we offer thee as neighbours and allies! If thou ſha} 
be ſo blinded by the gods in their diſpleaſure, as tg 
reject them, experience ſhall teach thee, when it i 
too late, that thoſe whoſe moderation inclines then 
to peace, are molt to be dreaded, when compelled int 


2 war. 


& While I liſtened to the untutored wiſdom of thoj 
children of nature, I regarded them with a fixed 2. 
tention; yet my eye was ſtill unſatisfied. Their 
beards were long, juſt as they grew; their hair wi 
ſhorter, but white as ſnow ; their eye-brows wir 


thick, and their eyes piercing: their look was firm, 
their ſpeech deliberate and commanding, and th, 
deportment ſimple and ingenuous. They were en 
vered only with ſome furs, which being thro 
looſely over them, were faſtened with a Knot on tl; 
ſhoulder, and diſcovered muſcles of a bolder wah 
and arms of more ſinewy ſtrength, than thoſe of ou 


wreſtlers. 


« I told theſe fingular envoys, that I was deſirous d 
peace; and ſettled ſeveral articles of a treaty be 
tween us, with an honeſt intention to fulfil then, 
which we called upon the gods to witneſs; and havin 
made them preſents in my turn, 1 diſmiſſed then, 


The gods, however, who had driven me from a kin 
dom that I was born to inherit, continued to per. 


cute me in this. Our hunting parties that were #4 
this time out, and were conſequently ignorant ot 
treaty, met a nuinerous body of theſe poor ſavage 


who had accompanied their envoys, as they were rc 
turning home on the very day that the treaty ha 


been concluded: and falling upon them 


with gra 


1 turv, 
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« fury, killed many of them, and purſued the reſt into 
« the woods. The war was thus Kindled; ani the 
t barbarians have conceived an opinion, that we are 
« not to be truſted, either upon our promiſe or our 
tc oath, | | 

«© That they may be the better able to take the field 
4 againſt us, they have called in to their aſſiſtance the 
« Locrians, the Apulians, the Lucanians, the Brutians, 
« and the people of Crotona, Neritum, and Brunduſium. 
« The Lucanians come to battle with chariots that are 
« armed with ſcythes; the Apulians are covered with 
| « the ſkins of wild beaſts they have flain, and are 
« armed with maces that are covered with knots, and 
« ſtuck full of iron ſpikes ; they are of a gigantic ſta- 
« ture; and the laborious exerciſes to which they are 


addicted, render them ſo brawny and robuſt, that their 


« very appearance Is terrifying. The Locrians, who 
ec came anciently from Greece, have not yet loſt all 
« traces of their origin: they are leſs ſavage than the 
« reſt; but they have added, to the regular diſcipline 
« of the Greek troops, the native vigour of the bar- 
« barians, and the habitual hardineſs produced by 


te conſtant activity and coarſe fare, which renders them 


« invincible: they are armed with a long ſword ; and, 
« for defence, carry a light target of wicker work 
« covered with ſkins. The Brutians are as light of 
66 foot as 2 roe, ſo that the graſs icarcely bends under 
« them; nor is it eaſy to trace their ſteps even upon 
« the ſand; they ruſh u their enemies, almoſt be- 
e fore they e Tug and again vaniſh with the ſame 
t rapidity. The Crotonians are formidable for their 
« archery; they carry ſuch bows as few Greeks are 
« able to bend, and if ever they ſhould become can- 
5e didates, in the Olympic games, they would certainly 
« carry the prize: their arrows are dipped in the juice 
Fc 
« the banks of Avernus; and the wound which they 
&« give is mortal. As for the inhabitants of Neritum 
% and Brunduſium, they have nothing to boaſt, but 

Q « corporal 


of ſome poiſonous herb, which is {aid to grow upon 
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te corporal ſtrength and inſtinctive courage; but the) 
« Re their onſet with a yell, which, of all ſounds, is 
te the moſt dreadful : they make no bad uſe of the ſling, 
% from which they diſcharge a ſhower of ſtones that 
« darkens the air; but they fight altogether, without 
« order. You now know the origin of the war, and 
« the nature of our enemies. | | 
After this explanation, Telemachus, who was impa. 
tient for a battle, thought only of taking the field, 
Mentor again perceived and reſtrained his ardour: 
„ How comes it, ſaid he to Idomeneus, that the Lo- 
„ crians, who are themſelves of Grecian origin, have 
4 taken up arms for the barbarians againſt the Greeks? 
« How comes it that ſo many colonies flouriſh upon 
« the ſame coaſt, that are not threatened with the tame 
„ hoſtilities? You ſay, O Idomeneus! that the gods 
* are not yet weary .of eee. you; and I ſay, 
„ that they have not yet completed your inſtruction. 
« All the misfortunes that you have luffered hitherto, 
« have not taught you, what ſhould be done to prevent 
« a war. What you have yourſelf related of the 
« candid integrity of theſe barbarians, is ſufficient to 
« ſhew, that you might have ſhared with them tht 
« bleſſings of peace; but pride and arrogance neceſ- 
« jarily bring on the calamities of war. You might 
have changed hoſtages; and it would have been eafy 
to have ſent {ome perſons, of proper authority, with 
*« the embaſladors, to have precured them a ſaſe re! 
« turn, Aﬀter the war had broken out, you might 
have put an end to it, by repreſenting to the tut: 
« ferers, that they were attacked by a party ef you! 
people, who could have received no intelligence of tht 
« treaty which had heen juſt concluded. Such furetie 
„% ought to have been given them, as they ſhou! 
% have required; and your ſubjects ſhould have beef 
« enjoined to keep the treaty inviolate, under the ſanc: 
« tion of the ſevereſt puniſhments.' But what further 
«© has happened, ſinec the war broke out?“ 
„ I thought it beneath us, ſaid Idomeneus, & t 
| | $ «© make 
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TELEMACHUS. 183 
« make any application to thele barbarians, when th 
« had precipitately called together all their fighting 
« men, and ſolicited the aſſiſtance of all the neighbour- 
« ing nations, to which they neceſſarily render us hate- 
« ful and ſuſpected. I thought the beſt thing I could 
« do, was ſuddenly to ſeize certain paſſes in the moun- 
« tains that were not ſufficiently ſecured, which was 
« 'accordingly done; and this has put the barbarians 
« very much in our power. I have erected towers in 
theſe paſſes, from which our people can ſo annoy the 
enemy, as effectually to prevent their invading our 
country from the mountains; while we can enter 
theirs, and ravage their principal ſettlements when 
« we pleaſe. We are thus in a condition to defend 
ourſelves againſt ſuperior force, and keep off the al- 
moſt innumerable multitude of enemies that ſur- 
round us, although our force is not equal; but as to 
peace, it ſeems at preſent to be impoſſible. We can- 


? 


« to invaſion ; and while we keep them, they are con- 
'& ſidered as fortreſſes, intended to reduce the natives 
« to a ſtate of ſlaviſn ſubjection. | | 
« T know, replied Mentor, “ that to the wiſdom 
of Idomeneus, truth will be moſt welcome without 
« ornament and diſguile. You are ſuperior to thoſe, 
who, with equal weakneſs and timidity, turn away 
their eyes at her approach; and not having courage 
to correct their faults, employ their authority to 
{upport them. I will then treely tell you, that theſe 
“ ſavages ſet you a noble example, when they came 
with propoſitions of peace. Did they deſire peace, 
© becaule they were not able to ſuſtain a war? Did 
« they want either courage or ſtrength to take the 
&« field againſt you? Certainly they did not, for their 
« martial ſpirit is now equally manifeſt, with the 
«© number and force of their allies. Why was not 
« their example thought worthy of imitation? You have 
«© been deceived into misfortune, by falſe notions, both 
of honour and ſhame : you have been afraid of mak- 
. W ol 7, I 


not abandon theſe towers, without expoling ourſelves 
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84 TELEMACHUS, 

ing your enemies proud; but have, without ſcruply, 
made them powerful, by an arrogant and injurious 
conduct, which has united innumerable nation; 
againſt you. To what purpoſe are theſe towers, of 
which you have ſo pompouſly diſplayed the advan. 
tages; but to reduce all the ſurrounding nations, to 
the neceſſity, either of periſhing themſelves, or of 
deſtroying you to preſerve their freedom? You 
erected thele towers for your ſecurity z but they are 
really the fource of your danger. A kingdom is 
beſt fortified by juſtice, moderation, and good faith; 
by which neighbouring ſtates are convinced, that 
their territories will never be uſurped. The ſtrongeſt 
walls may give way, by various accidents which no 
ſagacity can foreſee ; and the beſt conducted war 
may be rendered unſucceſsful, by the mere caprice 
and inconſtancy of Fortune: but the love and con. 
fidence of neighbouring ſtates that have experienced 
your moderation, will ſurround you with impregna. 
ble ſtrength; bulwarks againſt which no foree can 
prevail, and which temerity will ſeldom attack. If 
you ſhould be aſſailed by the folly and injultice of 
tome neighbouring power, all the reſt, being intereſted 
in your preſervation, will unite in your defence : the 
aſſiſtance of united nations, who would find in their 
intereſt to ſupport yours, would give you advantages 
greatly ſuperior to any that you can hope from theſe 
boaſted towers; which can my render irremedia- 
ble thoſe evils they were intended to obviate. If 
you had been careful, at firſt, to prevent jealouſy in 
the neighbouring ſtates, your rifing city would have 
flonriſhed in peace; and you would have become the 
arbiter of all the nations in Heſperia, Let us, how- 
ever, at preſent, conſider only how the future can be 
made to atone for the paſt. You ſay, there are 
many colonies ſettled upon this coaſt from Greece: 
thele, ſurely, are diſpoſed to ſuccour you : they can- 
not have forgotten the name of Minos, the ſon of Ju- 
piter ; they cannot have fogotten your "eos 
b | «© ments 
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c ments at the ſiege of Troy, where you often ſignalized 
« yourſelf among the Grecian princes in the cauſe of 
„ Greece: why do you not engage theſe colonies in 
| « your intereſt?“ | | 
«© Theſe colonies, replied Idomeneus, © have all 
reſolved to ſtand neuter ; they have, indeed, ſome in- 
s clination to aſſiſt me; but the magnificient appear- 
| « ance of our city, while it is yet riſing from its toun- 
„ dation, has alarmed them. The Greeks, as well as 
| © the reſt of our neighbours, are apprehenſive, that we 
| © have deſigns upon their liberty: they imagine, that 
| © after having ſubdued the barbarians of the moun- 
| © tains, we ſhall puſh our ambition farther. In a 
word, all are againſt us: thoſe who do not openly 
e attack us, ſecretly wiſh to ſee us humbled; and 
&« jealouſy has left us without a ſingle ally.“ 
« This is, indeed, a ſtrange extremity,” {aid Mentor 
by attempting to appear powertul, you have ſub- 
verted' your power; and while you are the object of 
enmity and terror to your neighbours from with- 
out, your ſtrength is exhauſted within, to maintain a 
war which this enmity and terror have made neceſſary. 
You are, indeed, unfortunate to have incurred this 
calamity, but ſtill more unfortunate, to have derived 
trom it but half the wiſdom it might have taught 
you. Is it neceſſary you ſhould loſe a lecond King- 
dom, before you learn to foreſee thole evils which ex- 
pole you to ſuch a loſs? Leave your preſent difficul- 
ties, however, to me; tell me only, what Grecian 
Gities there are upon this coaſt,” | 
The principal,” ſaid Idomeneus, * is Tarentum, 
which was founded about three years ago by Pha- 
lanthus. A great number of boys were born in La- 
conia, of women that forgot their huſbands during 
their abſence in the Trojan war, when theſe hut- 
bands came back, the women renounced their chil- 
dren, to atone for their crime; and the boys being 
thus deſtitute both of father and mother, abandoned 
themſelves, as they grew up, to the moſt criminal 
| 3 © excelles. 
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1 TFLEMACHUS, 
« exceſſes. The laws being executed againſt they 
« with great ſeverity, they formed — into 2 
« body under Phalanthus, a bold, enterprizing, and 
, ambitious chief; who, by various artifices, having 
4 gained the hearts of the young men, brought them 
ce to this coaſt, where they have made another Lace. 
« demon of Tarentum. On another ſpot, Philoctetes, 
* who gained ſo much renown at the ſiege of Troy, by 
ec bringing thither the arrows of Hercules, has raiſed 
cc the walls of Petilia; leſs powerful, indeed, tha 
c Tarentum, but governed with much greater wiſdom, 
« And, at a little diſtance, there is Metapontum, 2 
« city which the Pylians have founded under the di. 
« rection of Neſtor." | | 

«© How, ſaid Mentor, “ have you Neſtor in Hel. 
ce peria? and could you not engage — in your intereſt? 
ON Neſtor, under whoſe eye you have ſo often fought 
& before the walls of Troy, and who was then your 
« friend, engaged in a common cauſe, and endearet 
&« by mutual danger? „ have loſt him, ſaid Ido. 
meneus, © by the artifices of theſe people, who ar: 
é barbarians only in the name; for they have had the 
« cunning to perſuade him, that I intended to make 
* myſelf the tyrant of Heſperia. «© We will unde. 


c ceive him,“ replied Mentor, “ Telemachus faw hin 


© at Pylos, before he founded this colony, and before we 
&« undertook to ſearch the world for Ulyſles. By Nei. 
« tor, Ulyſſes cannot be forgotten; and he mult {il 
t remember that tenderneſs, which he expreſſed fer 
t Telemachus his fon. Our principal care muſt be to 
* remove his ſuſpicion. This war kas been kindle 
_ & by the jealouſy which you have excited in your neigh- 
© bours; and by removing that jealouſy, it will be ei. 
4e tinguiſhed. Once more I entreat you to leave tht 
« management of this affair to me.“ | 
Idomeneus was ſo moved by this addreſs of Ment, 
that he was at firſt unable to reply, and could on 
claſp him to his breaſt, in an ecſtaſy of ſpeechleſs tei 
dexaeſs ; at laſt, though not without difficulty, he tour 


words; 
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TELEMACHUS, 187 ä 
words: * Thou art, ſaid he, „ the meſſenger of 
4c heaven! I feel thy wiſdom, and renounce my errors: 
« yet I confeſs that the ſame freedom in another, would 
6 have provoked my anger. Thou couldſt only have per- 
« ſunded me to {eek for peace; I had reſolved to periſh, 
« or to _— but it is better I ſhould be guided by 
«* thy counſel, than my own paſſions. How happy is Te- 
t lemachus, who with ſuch a guide, can never wander 
« as I have wandered! I truſt, with implicit confi- 


| & dence, to thee: to thee, the gods have communicated 


6 celeſtial wiſdom : nor could the counſel of Minerva 
% have been more ſalutary than thine. Go, then; pro- 
* miſe, and conclude, whatever my power can fulfil, 
« ratify, or give up: all that Mentor ſhall do, Idome- 
“neus ſhall approve !”? 

While Idomeneus was yet ſpeaking, they were alarm- 
ed by a ſudden and confuſed noiſe ; the rattling of cha- 
riots, the neighing of horſes, the ſhouts of men, and the 
ſound of the trumpet. The people cried out, that the 
enemy had taken a great compaſs, and come down with- 
out attempting the paſſes that Idomeneus had ſecured, 
to beſiege Salentum. The old men and the women were 
ſtruck with conſternation: Alas! ſaid they, „have 
« we then quitted our native country, the dear and fer- 
« tile plains of Crete, and followed an unfortunate 
« prince, through all the dangers of the ſeas, to found 
« a new city, which, like Troy, ſhall be reduced to 
« aſhes !“ From the walls, which were ſcarcely finiſhed, 
there appeared, in the vaſt plain below, the caſques, 
crutaſſes, and ſhields of the enemy, which glittered| in 
the fun, and almoſt dazzled the fight: their {pears 
covered the earth to the horizon ; like the rich har- 
veſts, which Ceres, under the ſummer's ſun, ripens 
in the fields of Enna, to reward the labour of the 
huſbandman. Among theſe, were diſcovered the 
chariots armed with ſcythes; and all the different 
nations in the confederacy, were, by their arms and 
habits, eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed. | | 

Mentor, that he might view them to greater advan- 

| 7 0 | | tage, 
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188 TELE MACHus. 
tage, aſcended a high tower; and Idomeneus and Tele. 
machus followed him. They preſently diſcovered Phi. 
loctetes on one ſide, and Neſtor, who was eaſily known 
by his venerable age, with his ſon Piſiſtratus, on the 
other : How is this, cried Mentor! You ſuppoſed, 
* that Philoctetes and Neſtor would content themſelves 
ec with affording you no aſſiſtance; but you ſee that 
« they are in arms againſt you; and, if I am not de. 
« ceived, thoſe other troops, that come on with ſo de. 
« liberate a pace, and in ſuch perfect order, are Lace. 
« demonians, under the command of Phalanthus. All 
« are againſt you; there is not a ſingle nation on the 
.«..coaft, of which you have not made an enemy, with- 
out intending it. | | 
Mentor, the moment he had made this diſcovery, de- 
ſcended haſtily from the tower, and went towards a gate 
of the city, on that ſide, towards which the enemy ad- 
vanced: he immediately ordered the centinel to open it; 
and Idomeneus, aſtoniſhed at the commandin dignity 
- of his deportment, did not dare to aſk his re Joy He 
went out at the gate; and, making a ſign with his 
hand, that no body ſhould follow him, advanced di- 
rectly towards the front of the enemy, who were aſto- 
niſned to ſee a man, wholly unattended, preſent himſelf 
betore them. While he was yet at a diſtance, he held 
out to them the branch of an olive, as a token of peace: 
whtn he was come near enough to be heard, he de- 
manded that their chiefs ſhould be aſſembled; and as 
ſoon as they were got together, he addrefled them in 
thele terms: | 46 
66 I ſee before me, the ſtrength of every nation that 
« flouriſhes in this happy country; and I know, that 
„the generous purpole of this aliembly is the defence 
* of, a common cauie; of that liberty which is at once 
te the birth-right, the happineſs, and the glory of man- 
% kind.. I honour your zeal z but permit me to point au! 
% an taſy way, by which your liberty and honour may 
4 be preſerved, without the effuſion of blood. Among 
, other princes in this aflembly, 1 ſee Nettor :. thy 
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e years and wiſdom, O Neſtor | have acquainted thee 
« with the calamities of war, even when it is under=- 
« taken with juſtice, and favoured by the gods : war 

1 js the moſt dreadful of all evils, by which heaven has 
u afflicted man. Thou canſt never forget what was 
n ſuffered by the Greeks, during the ten years that 
| « they ſpent before the walls of Troy: what diviſions 
| «© among their chiefs! what caprices of fortune | what 
% carnage by the hand of Hector! what calamity in 
| « diſtant cities, during the long abſence of their kings; 
| © and what misfortunes at their return! how ſome were 
0 ſhipwrecked on the promontory of Caphareus ; and 
| « ſome periſhed, with circumſtances of yet more horror, 
“in the boſoms of their wives. The gods, doubtleſs, 
d in their wrath, ſuffered them to be ſeduced by the 
© falſe ſplendour of that expedition: may they never, O 
« people of Heſperia! diſtinguiſh you by ſo fatal a 
« victory! Troy, indeed, is in aſhes; but it would 
« have been better for Greece, if ſhe had ſtill flouriſhed 
« inall her glory, and Paris had ftill enjoyed, with 
% Helen, ſuch pleaſures as are permitted to infamy and 
„ guilt. Does not Philoctetes, who was ſo long 
e wretched and abandoned in the iſle of Lemnos, fear 
«© the like calamities from a like war? Have not the 
% people of Laconia ſuffered equally by the long ab- 
„ tence of their princes, their captains, and their ſol- 
« diers, who went to the ſiege of Troy? And is there 
%a ſingle Grecian, at this hour, upon the coaſt of 
% Heſperia, that is not a fugitive from his country, in 
% conlequence of that fatal expedition?“ | 
During this addreſs, Mentor advanced towards the 
Pylians; and Neſtor, recollecting his features, came 
Forward to ſalute him: „It is with great pleaſure, 
aid he, „“ that I once more give my hand to Mentor. 
It is many years ſince I firſt ſaw you in Phocis: 
„you were then only fifteen years old; but I per- 
F* ceived the dawning of that wiſdom that has been 
E ſince ſo conſpicuous to the world. Tell us, how- 
ever, by what chance you came hither; and what 
= N « expedient 
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* expedient you have thought of, to prevent a war, Ml 
1 Idomeneus has compelled us to attack him. We de- fu 
«© mand only peace; which is our intereſt, and our de-. m 
«* ſire; but it is impoſſible that peace ſhould be ſecure, I th 
* till he is deſtroyed. He has violated all. his engage. W in 
„ ments with the neighbouring ptople; and if we were . 
« now to conclude a treaty with him, it would ſerve I 
e no other end than to diſſolve our confederacy, upon i el 
« which only our ſafety depends. He has fſuthciently A 
«. maniteſted his ambition to reduce every nation u 
C ſlavery ; and we have no means to eſtabliſh our own iſ ſw 
„liberty, but the ſubverſion of his new kingdom. His of 

«© want of public faith, has reduced us to = alternz w! 
« tive, either of putting an end to his power, or of iſ 4 
t receiving his yoke, It you can ſhew, that he may Pe 
* {til} be truſted with ſafety, and aſſure us of peace inf} ff 
% conſequence of a treaty; all the nations that you e I. 
here confederated againſt him, will gladly lay dom mi 
« their arms, and we will confeſs that your wiſdom x his 
« greater than ours.“ 85 | | 
Lou know, replied Mentor, © that Ulyſſes ha... 
* entruſted. his ſon Telemachus to my care. Th ſee 
« young man, impatient to diſcover what was becom the 
t of his father, went firſt to Pylos, where you receiv ter 
% nim with all the kindneſs that he had reaſon to ex © 
« pect from the friend of his father; and when he | 
«« you, appointed your own ſon to conduct him on hu 
« way. He went afterwards many diſtant voyages b 
% ſea; he has viſited Sicily and Egypt, and the iſlan 
« of Cyprus and Crete: the winds, or rather tt 
« gods, have at length thrown him on his coaſt, as 
.* was returning to Ithaca, We are juſt come in tin 
„ ta ſpare you the horrors of another war: tor y tha 
& ſhall not now truſt in Idomeneus, but in the fon oi ®® 
« Ulyſſes and myſelf for the fulfilling of whatever ſuy*r* 
© be ſtipulated in a treaty of peace. 12 pla 
During this conference between Mentor and Neſt 
in the midſt of the confederate troops; Idoment 
and Telemachus, with all . the Cretans under. ar 

„„ | | wer: 


* 
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were ſpectators of the ſcene from the walls of Salen« 
tum: they were very attentive to diſcover in what 
Manner Mentor's diſcourfe was received; and wiſhed 
they could have been preſent at the conference of two 
men, ſo venerable for age and wiſdom. Neſtor had al- 
ways been conſidered as ſuperior to all other princes 
in Greece, in experimental knowledge and gracetul 
elocution : it was he that reſtrained the anger of 
Achilles ; the pride of Agamemnon, the ferocity ot Ajax, 
and the precipitate courage of Diomedes : perſuaſion, 
ſweet as honey, diſtilled from his lips: and the found 
of his voice atone, was ſufficient -to excite attention; 
when Neltor ſpoke, ſurrounding heroes were ſilent, 
and he only had the power of ſoothing diſcord into 

peace. He began now to feel the chilling influence 

Jof age; but his words were ſtill forcible and ſtil 

feet. He frequently related paſt events, that youth 

might be inſtructed by his experience; and though 
- / ap was ſomewhat flow, yet his narratives were 

Pleaſing. e e 

N f But this venerable ſage, ſo admired by all Greece, 

ſeemed to loſe all his elaquence, and all his dignity, from 

the moment that he appeared in competition with Men- 

tor; in compariſon with him, he ſeemed to be withered 

and: depreſſed by age; for the vigour and activity of 
Mentor, appeared to have ſuffered no injury from 

time. --In the elocution of Mentor, though it was 
grave and ſimple, there was a vivacity and authority; 
which began to be wanting in that of Neſtor ; what 
he ſaid; was ſhort, preciſe, and nervous; he made no 
repetitions, and he-ſpoke only to the point in queſtion: 
if if was neceſſary to mention the ſame thing more 
chan once, either to inculcate or to perſuade, it was al- 
of vays by foe happy ſumile or alluſion: he had alſo the 
Wart of inſinuating truth, by a kind of namelefs com- 
Iplaiſance and good humour, when it was neceſſary to 
accommodate hiniſelf to particular diſpoſitions and ca- 
Pacities. There was ſomething in the appearance of 
hele perſons, that Rrongly excited ;veneration and-Jove 
ö 5 | among 
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among the multitude that ſurrounded them: the force 
that were confederated againſt Salentum, crowded one 
upon another, that they might get the nearer view of 
their perſons, and catch up ſome fragment of their dif. 
courſe: and Idomeneus, and the people that were with 
him, fixed their eyes upon them with the utmolt eager. 
neſs and ardour, to diſcover the purport of what they 
aid by their geſtures and countenance, 


END OF THE TENTH BOOK, 
BOOK XI, 
Telemachus ſeeing Mentor in the midſt of the allies, is in. 


patient to know what paſſes between them: he cauſe 
the gates of Salentum to be opened, and joins his friend; 
his preſence inclines the allies to accept the terms that 
Mentor has offered on the part of Idomeneus : the alli 
enter Salentum as friends: Idomeneus confirms the pri. 
Poſitions of Mentor, hoſtages are reciprocally given, and 
all parties aſſiſt at a ſacrifice between the city and tht 
camp, as a ſolemn ratification of the treaty. 


N the mean time, Telemachus, who could no longer 
reſtrain his impatience, diſengaged himſelf from the 
crowd, and running to the gate by which Mentor had 
gone out, commanded it to be opened with a tone &f aus 
thority which was immediately obeyed. Idomeneus, whe 
believed him to be ſtill ſtanding at his fide, was in 


few moments ſurpriſed to ſee him. — acroſs the 
c 


3 and not far from the place where Neſtor ſtood, 
eſtor immediately knew him: and advanced, with 
haſte in his looks, but with a flow and heavy pace, to 
receive him. Telemachus threw himſelf upon his neck, 
and held him locked in his arms, without power t 
ſpeak : at laſt he cried out, O my father! I fear not 


eto claim you by the deareſt tis! The Joſs of hin 


* from 


| the battle was delayed: 1 * ynagined, that Mentor 
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c from whom I deriye my birth, and the parental kind- 
« neſs which I have experienced in you, give me a right 
« to call you by that tender name, You are a father 
« whom I am again permitted to embrace! O might I 
« once more be permitted thus to embrace Ulyſſes! If 
« any thing can atone for his loſs, it is the finding of 
« his wiſdom, his virtues, and his tenderneſs, in you.“ 
The affectionate ardour of his addreſs, melted Neſtor 
into tears; and he was touched with a ſecret pleaſure at 
erceiving the ſame expreſſion of tender ſenſibility in 
th young friend, which gave new grace to his counte- 
nance, The beauty, the ſweetneſs, and the noble confi- 
dence of this young ſtranger, who had without precaution 


ventured among ſo many enemies, aſtoniſhed the allies : | 


« Is not this the ſon of the old man, {aid they, who 
« came to ſpeak with Neſtor ? We certainly ſee the 
« ſame wiſdom at two ages; in one of them it is only 
„ in bloſſom, in the other it is matured into fruit. 
Mentor, who had with great pleaſure obſerved the 
tenderneſs with which Neſtor received Telemachus, 
availed himſelf of a diſpoſition ſo favourable to his pur- 
poſe; “ Here is the ſon of Ulyſſes,” ſaid he, “ ſo dear 
« to all Greece, and fo tenderly beloved by you! I 
« offer him as an hoſtage, as the deareſt pledge that 
« can be given, for the accompliſhment of whatever ſhall 
tt be promiſed on the part of Idomeneus. You cannot 
« ſuppoſe, that I would aggravate the loſs of the father 
« by that of the ſon ; or expoſe myſelf to the reproaches 
« of Penelope, for having Lerifeeg her child to the am- 
46 bition of the new king of Salentum. With this 
« pledge, ye nations of Heſperia! voluntarily offered 


by himſelf, and ſent by the gods that are lovers of 


« amity, I begin my propoſitions for eſtabliſhing a 
« laſting peace. ' 

At the name of peace, a confuſed murmur was heard 
ſpreading from rank to rank; an inarticulate expreſſion 
of anger, .which was with difficulty reſtrained ; for all 
that were preſent, thought every moment loſt, by which 


had 
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12 i 'defarn; but to ſoften their reſentment, and rd 


them of their prey. The Mandurians, in particul:, 


could not bear to think of being again deceived ; and a; 
they feared that the eloquence of Mentor would gain 


over their allies, they frequently attempted to interru 


him: they began to ſuſpect all the Greeks that were in 


the field : and Mentor, who perceived this ſuſpicion, im. 


mediately reſolved to encreaſe it, that he might weak 


the confederacy, oy dividing it into factions. 
J confeſs,” ſaid he, “ that the Mandurians have 
© reaſon to complain, and to inſiſt upon ſatisfaction far 


the injury they have ſuffered ; but it is not equally 


© reaſonable, that the ancient inhabitants of the coun. 
ec try ſhould regard all Greeks, who have eſtabliſhed 
« colonies upon this coaſt, with ſuſpicion and malig. 
© nity: the Greeks, therefore, ought to maintain 
* firm union among themſelves, that they may be able 
to compel a proper treatment from the nations that 
ce ſurround them; although they ought not, upon any 


* pretence, to uſurp their territory. I know that 


Idomeneus has untortunately given ſufficient cauſe of 
« jealouſy ; but this jealouſy may be eaſily removed: 
« Telemachus and myſelf, are both ready to becom 
« hoſtages for his future good faith; and to continue 
in your power, till his ſtipulations ſhall be fulfilled, 1 
% know,“ ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to the Mandurians, 


4 that you are provoked at the Cretans having ſcized 


e the pafles of the mountains by ſurpriſe ; and ſecured 
to themſelves, the power of entecing, at pleaſure, the 
country to which you have retired, that you might 
leave them the loved country upon the ſea coaſt : theſe 
«« paſſes, the Cretans have fortified by high tower, 
% {trongly gariſoned: thele towers then are the imme. 
% diate cauſe of the war; it there is any other, let !t 
be aſſigned.” | | | | 
The chief of the Mandurians then advanced, and 
ſpoke to the following effect: © Whatever is the cuie 
ot the war, we have done every thing that was poſſi. 
„„ ble to avoid it: the gods are our witneſles, "OY 
f - „ made 


. 
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made uſe of every art to keep peace among us, till 
& the was driven away by the reſtleſs ambition of the 
“ Cretans, and the perfidy that made it impoſſible to 
t truſt them, even on their oath. Theſe infatuated 
© people have reduced us to the fatal neceſſity of pe- 
® riſhing ourſelves, or deſtroying them. While the 
* continue in poſſeſſion of the paſſes they have fortified, 
te we ſhall always apprehend a deſign to invade our ter- 
& ritory, and inſlave our perſons. If they had a ſin- 
* cere deſire to live at peace with their neighbours, 
& they would reſt ſatisfied with the country that we 
& have voluntarily ceded to them: they would have 
c formed no ambitious deſigns againſt the liberty of 
„others; and, conſequently, could never be ſolicitous to 
& ſecure the avenues by which their territories could be 
&* invaded, But wile as thou art, O full of days! thou 
& knowelt them not; and it is by misiortune only that 
te we know them: ceaſe, then, O beloved of heaven! 
& to prevent ſo juſt and nceeſſary a war, without which 
© Heſperia muſt for ever deſpair of peace. They are an 
* ungrateful, a perfidious and inhuman people, whom 
ce the gods have tent among us in their anger, to in- 
* terrupt our tranquillity, and puniſh our offences: 
* but the gods, when they have puniſhed, will avenge 
* us: and our enemies allo ſhall experience, that they 
cr are juſt. 

At theſe words, the whole aſſembly was moved: and 
it ſeemed, as if Mars and Bellona were paſſing from 


rank to rank, and kindling in every boſom, that rage 


of, war, wh.ch Mentor had lahoured to extinguiſh, 
But he addreſſed himſelf again to the aſſembly in theſe 
terms: If I offered promites only, they might rea- 
* ſonably be rejected; but what I offer you, is certain 
* and immediate advantage. If you are not content 
eto receive Telemachus and myſcif as hoſtages, twelve 
of the nobleſt and braveſt Cretans ſhall be delivered 
* into your hands. It is, however, but juſt, that 
© hoſtages ſhould alſo be given on your part; for Ido- 
** meneus, though he deures a peace, deſires it with- 
: 2 „ out 
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« out fear, and without meanneſs : he defires peace, 
«© upon the ſame principles, on which you ſay, you de- 
« fire it, wiſdom and moderation; nat becauſe he de. 
«& fires to repoſe in voluptuous tranquillity, or is ter. 
1c rified by a proſpect of the dangers of war; he is, 
« like you, ready to periſh or to conquer; but he pre- 
« fers peace fo the moſt ſplendid victory: he diſdaing 
&« the — of being vanquiſhed ; but he confeſſes, that 
« he fears to be unjuſt, and is not aſhamed to make an 


- 


4 atonement for his faults. He offers you peace 


« with the ſword in his hand: but he would not 
« haughtily impoſe it, upon his own conditions; for 
« he ſts no value upon a compulſory treaty. He de- 
« ſires a peace, in which all parties ſhall be content, 
« which ſhall put an end to all jealouſies, appeaſe all 
« reſentment, and remove all diſtruſt ; his n 
« are juſt what you would wiſh them to be; and no- 
ce thing is neceſſary, but to convince you of this truth, 
& which would not be difficult, if you would hear me 


„ without prone: or paſſion. Hear then, ye na- 
4 tions, di 


inguiſhed by valour! and hear ye chiefs, 
whom wiſdom has united ! what I ſhall now offer on 
the part of Idomenens. It is not juſt, that he ſhould 


«c 


e invade the territory of his neighbours ; neither is it 


D 


juſt, that his territory ſhould be invaded : he conſents 
that the towers, by which he has tortified the paſſes, 
ſhould be garriſoned by neutral troops. You Neſtor, 
and you Philoctetes, are of Grecian origin: yet, in 
this quarrel, you have declared againſt Idomeneus ; 
6 ou cannot, therefore, be ſuſpected of partiality to 
« his intereſts; you take part only in the common 
« cauſe, the peace and liberty of Heſperia, To you 
« then, the paſſes, which have been the cauſe of war, 
& ſhall be confided : you have not 1-l(s intereſt, in pre- 
« venting the original natives of Heſperia from det- 
« troying Salentum, a new colony like your own ; than 
« in preventing Idomeneus from ulurping the poſſeſ- 
« ſions of his neighbours ; hold, then, the balance be: 
« teen them, and, inſtead of deftroyingy by fire 1 
85 « {word 
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« ſword, a people whom you ought to cheriſh and love, 


« ſecure to yourſelves the glory of acting at once as 
« mediator and judge. You will, perhaps, tell me, 
« that theſe conditions are too good to be fulfilled ; 
but I ſhall abundantly ſatisfy you, that Idomeneus 
ce is ſincere, The hoſtages which I have already men- 
« tioned, ſhall be reciprocally given and detained, till 
« the paſſes ſhall be put into your hands. When the 
e ſecurity, not only of Salentum, but of all Heſperia, 
is at your dilcretion, will you not be content? Whom 
« then can you diſtruſt, but yourſelves ? You do not 
% dare to confide in Idomeneus ; but as a proof that 
« his intention is honeſt, he is ready to confide in you: 
& he is ready to truſt you, with the quiet, the lives, 
« and the liberty of himſelf and his people, it it is true, 
« that you deſire only an equitable and laſting peace: 
luch a peace is now offered you upon terms that leave 
“ y0u no pretence to reject it. Let me, however, once 
“ more caution you againſt imagining, that Idome- 
e neus has made this propoſal from fear: his motives 
are prudence and equity; and, conſcious of the recti- 
tude of his intention, he will be under no concern 
about your opinion, though you ſhould impute that 
to weakneſs, which he knows to proceed from virtue. 
He was, in the beginning, guilty of ſome faults ; and 
he thinks it an honour to acknowledge them by the 
« offers of ſuch terms, as anticipate your wiſhes. He 
« who hopes that he ſhall be able to hide his faults, by 
| © affeCting to ſupport them with arrogance and pride, 
| © dilcoyers the moſt deplorable weakneis, the moſt deſ- 
picable vanity, and the groſſeſt ignorance of his own 
* mterelt ; but he who acknowledges his faults to an 
enemy, and offers reparation, gives the ſtrongeſt 


cc 


* proof, that he can never commit them again; and 


* dilpizys a wiidom and fortitude, which it peace is 
* rejected, muſt make his enmity formidable. Beware 
* then, that the fault, in the preſent quarrel, does not 
% become yours. If you reject juſtice and peace, when 
* they tus for acceptance, be aſſured, that the cauſe of 
R 3 peace 
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44 peace and Juſtice will be avenged ; and Idomenens, 
« who has juſt reaſon to fear the diſpleaſure of the 
« gods, will engage them in his fayour againſt you, 
« Telemachus and myſelf will take up arms in his de- 
« fence; and I call the powers, both of heaven and 
« hell to witneſs, that the propoſals which I have now 
« offered you are juſt.” 

Mentor then lifted up the olive branch which he held 
in his hand, that the diſtant multitude might behold the 
ſymbol of peace. The chiefs, who ſaw him near, were 
aſtoniſhed and dazzled with the celeſtial radiance that 
ſparkled in his eyes; and perceived in him ſomething 
majeſtic and commanding, beyond all that fancy had 
given to created beings. The magic of his eloquence, 
at once ſo forcible and fo ſweet, had, as it were, ſtolen 
away their hearts: its power was ſecret, but irreſiſtible; 
like that of the myſterious ſpells, which, in the dead 
filence of the night, arreſt the moon and ſtars of heaven, 
calm the raging of the ſea, command the winds and the 
waves to be till, and ſuſpend the moſt rapid rivers in 
their courſe, : | 

He appeared, in the midſt of this rude impetuous 
multitude, like Bacchus ſurrounded by tigers, whole 
ferocity had been charmed away by the ſweetneſs of his 
voice, till they expreſſed their fondneſs by their careſſes, 
and their ſubmiſſion by licking his feet. At firſt, the 
whole aſſembly was flene; the chiefs looked upon cach 
other, unable to oppoſe the eloquence of Mentor, and 
wondering who he could be. Every eye of the ſurround. 
ing multitude, was immoveably fixed upon him; and 


every tongue was held ſilent, for fear he ſhould have ſtil 


ſomething to ſav, which the words of another might pre- 
vent from being heard. Though they conceived no. 
thing that could be added to what he had {aid already, ye! 
they withed that he had not been ſilent io ſoon ; and hi- 
words might be {aid to be engraven upon their hearts, 
Bis elocution made him not only believed, but beloved. 


and held, in ſuſpenſe, all the faculties of thole tt: 


hearc 
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heard him, who ſcarce even dared to breathe, leſt they 
ſhould loſe the leaſt word that iſſued from his lips. 

This ſilence was ſucceeded by a kind of low murmur, 
which gradually diffuſed itſelf through the whole aſſem- 
bly: it was not the confuſed ſound of inarticulate in- 
dignation, but rather the whiſper of gentleneſs and com- 
placency, which were before ſilently expreſſed in every 
countenance. The Mandurians, who had been ſo lately 
tranſported with rage, now let their weapons fall trom 
their hands; and the fierce Phalanthus, with his Lace- 
demonians, wondered to find themſelves ſoftened into 
kindneſs : the reſt of the united nations began to ſigh 
after the peace, which had been held up before them; 
and Philoctetes, whoſe- ſenſibility had been enereaſed by 
misfortune, could not refrain from tears. Neftor, who 
was ſo tranſported with admiration and delight at the 
diſcourſe of Mentor, that he was unable to ſpeak, em- 
braced him with ineffable tenderneſs; and the whole 
multitude cried out together, as if by a ſignal, «« O 
« ſtranger! thy wiſdom has diſarmed us: Peace! Peace!“ 
In the firſt interval of filence, Neſtor attempted to ſpeak : 
but the troops fearing he might ſtart ſome difhculty, 
again cried out, with the utmoſt impatience, ** Peace ! 
« Peace!” and the chiefs found no way of putting them 
to ſilence, but by joining in the exclamation. 

Nettor perceiving that a ſet diſcourſe could not be 
heard, contented himſelt with ſaying : „Lou fee, O 
« Mentor! what wonders the words of a good man can 
« produce, When wiſdom and virtue ſpeak, every 
1 paſſion is calm: our reſentment, however juſt, is 
e changed into friendſhip ; and our impatience for war, 
« into a deſire of perpetual peace. The peace you 
* have offered, we accept. The chiets, at the ſame 
time, ſtretched out their hands, in token of their 

conſent, | 
NMlentor now ran towards the gate of Salentum, to get 
* opened, and to acquaint Idomeneus that he or 
leave the city without fear. In the mean time, Neſtor 
went up to Telemachus and embraced him: * My 

| « amiable 
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© amiable young friend,“ ſaid he, “ thy father wa; 
ce the wiſeſt of all the princes of Greece; mayeſt thou 
be favoured with equal wiſdom, and with better for- 
c tune. The ſimilitude of your perſons is great; and 
« the remembrance of Ulyſſes, which that has revived, 
© contributed to ſoften our reſentment. Phalanthus, 
though he was by nature fierce and unteeling, and 
though he had never ſeen Ulyſſes, was, notwithitanding, 
touched at his misfortunes, and thoſe of his (on : and 
the chiefs gathering round Telemachus, were preſhng 
him to relate his adventures, when Mentor returned 
with Idomeneus, and the Cretan youth who followed 
in his train. | 

At the ſight of Idomeneus, the reſentment of the con. 
tederate nations began to revive; but Mentor extin- 
guiſhed the fire, betore it broke out: “ Why do we 
ce delay,“ ſaid he, to conclude this ſacred alliance, 
«© which the powers of heaven ſhall witneſs and defend? 
4 May the gods avenge its violation, by whomſoevtr 
& it ſhall be violated! And may all the horrors of war, 
« ayerted ſrom the faithful and the innocent, deſcend 
upon the perjured and execrable head of him, whole 
« ambition ſhall dare to trample upon the ſacred rights 
of this alliance! May he be deteſted both in heaven 
and upon earth; may he derive no advantage from his 
er E. may the internal furies, in the moſt horrid 
*« forms, excite in his breaſt everlaſting rage and deſpair ! 
<< let him periſh, without hope of burial ; Let his limbs 
© be the prey of vultures and of dogs! when he de- 
© ſcends to the infernal regions, may the gulph' 41 

“ Tartarus receive hun; and may h- there tuff-r 
5 ſeverer torments than thoſe of Tantalus, Ixion, and 
e the Danaides for ever and for ever. But may this peace 
* rather remain unſhaken, like the mountains ot At- 
“las that ſuſtain the ſkies! may it be revered by cv 
nation upon the earth, and its blethngs deſcend tr. mn 
generation ts generation! May the names of tho 
** who have made it, be held in admiration and love. y 
our lateſt poſterity! let it Rand as a model for every 
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« peace, that ſhall be hereafter founded upon equity and 
c good faith! and let all nations that deſire to ſecure 
“ happineſs by unanimity, follow the example of the 
« people of Heſperia !*" | 

Idomeneus, and the reſt of the prinees, then ratified 
the peace, upon the condition that had been propoſed, 
by an oath ; and twelve hoſtages were interchanged de- 
tween them. Telemachus, by his own choice, was one 
of thoſe given by Idomeneus ; but the allies would not 
conſent that Mentor ſhould be another; inſiſting that 
he ſhould remain with Idomeneus, that he might an- 
ſwer for his conduct, and ſuperintend his council, till 
his engagements ſhould be perfectly fulfilled. An hun- 
dred heifers as white as ſnow, and an hundred bulls of 
the fame colour, having their horns gilt and adorned 
with garlands of flowers, were then ſacrificed between 
the camp and the city. The bellowing of the victims 
that fell under the ſacred knife, reſounded from the 
neighbouring hills ; their blood flowed in a ſmoaking 
torrent on every ſide; and the moſt exquiſite wines were 
poured abundantly in libations to the gods ; the aru- 
ſpices conſulted the entrails, ſtill panting with the re- 
mains of life; and the prieſts burnt an incenſe upon the 
altar, which role in a cloud of tragrance, and perfumed 
all the plain. 

In the mean time, the ſoldiers on both ſides forgot 
that they had been enemies, and began to entertain each 
other with their adventures: they reſigned themſelves 
| to a plyaſing relaxation after their labours, and taſted the 
| fweety of peace by anticipation. Many of thoſe who 
| had followed Idomeneus to the ſiege of Troy recollected 
their acquaintance in the ſoldiers of Neſtor, with whom 
they had tought in the ſame cauſe; they embraced each 
lg with great affection ; and mutually related all that 
happened to them, after * had laid the magnificent 
city, iat was the glory of Aſia, in ruins; they laid 
| themſelves down upon the grats, crowned with flowers, 
aud zeioiced over the wine which had been te nod in 
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large vaſes from the city, to celebrate the bleſſings of 
the day. | 


During this ſcene of cheerfulneſs and amity, Men. 


tor cried out, as by a ſudden impulſe, © Hencetortn, 0 
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ye kings and leaders! theſe aſſembled nations, although 
diſguiſed by various names, and governed by different 
chiefs, ſhall be one people ! 'Thus do the gods, who 
love the creatures of their power, delight to become 
the band of union between them. What is the 1ace 
of man, but one family widely ſcattered upon the 
earth? All men by nature are brothers, and ſhould 
be mutually endeared by a brother's love: accurle 
be thoſe impious barbarians who ſeek tor glory in the 
kindred blood, which differs but in naine from their 
own! War, indeed, is ſometimes neceſſary; but the 
neceſſity of war, is the reproach of man. Let am- 
bitious royalty no more pretend, that war is to he 
deſired as the means of glory; for nothing can be 
glorious that is inhuman. He that would acquire 
glory at the expence of humanity, is a monſter, not 
a man; nor can true glory be thus acquired: glory 
is nothing more than the radiance of virtue; and 
the virtue of a prince, is moderation and benevolence, 
The incenle of adulation, may be offered to the ya- 
nity and the folly of a tyrant ; but even thoſe who 
offer it, confeſs, in the ſecret language of their hearts, 
that glory is leſs delerved in proportion as it is diſ- 
honeſtly ſought. He ought to be lightly eſteemed 
of men, by whom men are ſo lightly eftecmed, that, 
to gratify a brutal. vanity, he will deluge the carth 
w.th their blood. Happy is the prince, who loves 
his people, and is beloved by them; who has con- 
fidence in his neighbours, and whoſe neighbours have 
confidence in him; who is fo far from making war 
againſt them, that he prevents their making war 
againſt each other; and who can excite envy in 


foreign ſtates, only by the happineſs which he diffuſes 


through his own ; Let your aſfiemblies, then, O ye 
powers of Heſperia, be frequent; let all the princes 
| . | © that 
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u that are now preſent, meet at leaſt once in three 
« years, to confirm the preſent peace by a reiterated 
« yow; to repeat your mutual promiſes, and deliberate 
« upon your common intereſts. While you poſlefs 
& the plenty of this delightful country, united by the 
« bands of peace, you will at home be glorious, and 
« abroad invincible. Diſcord only, that infernal 
&« fury, who aſcends from hell to torment mankind, can 
interrupt the felicity which is deſigned you by the 
“gods. | 

| K Our readineſs to conclude a peace, replied Nef- 
tor, © is a ſufficient teſtimony, that we have been far 
« from engaging in a war from vain glory, or with an 
&« unjuſt deſign of aggrandizing ourſelves at the expence 
« of our neighbours. But what can be done, when, 
« among the princes that ſurround us, there is one who 
« acts by no law but his own intereſt, and loſes no op- 
« portunity of invading the dominions of others ? Do 
“ not imagine, that I am now ſpeaking of Idomeneus ; 
6“ tor, to him, I no longer impute ſuch a character: 
„our danger now ariſes only from Adraftus, the king 
„of the Daunians. This tyrant deſpiſes the gods; 


| © and believes, that all the people upon earth are born 


« only to contribute to his glory, by the moſt abject 
te ſervitude; he does not deſire ſubjects, to whom he 
te would ſtand in the double relation of king and fa- 
“e ther: he deſires only ſlaves and worſhippers, and has 
* directed divine honours to be paid him. The blind 
te caprice of Fortune has hitherto proſpered his under- 
* takings. We were haſtening to attack Salentum, 
ie that we might ſuppreſs a power in its infancy, likely 
“ to become tormidable, and be at liberty to turn our 
« whole force againſt Adraſtus, who is already a 
e powerful enemy. He has taken ſevera] fowns from 
te our allies, and has defeated the Crotonians in two 
« battles. He ſcruples nothing to gratify his am- 
te bition: and if he can cruſh his enemies, he cares not 
« whether it be by fraud or force; he has amaſled 
great treaſures, his troops are well diſciplined and 4 
. « uxce 
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« ured to war, he has experienced officers, and is wi 
« ſerved: he ſuperintends himſelf whatever is done | 
« his orders; he ſeverely puniſhes the leaſt fault, a 
« rewards ſervices with great liberality. He tuſtay 
4c and auimates the troops by his own courage; an 
& his conduct was regulated by equity and good faitf 
« he would be a moſt accompliſhed prince: but if 
& fears neither the vengeance of the gods, nox ther 
« proaches of conſcience ; and he conſiders reputatiff 
« 1t{elf as a mere phantom, by which weak ming 
« only can be influenced. In his eftimation, there 
4 no real or ſubſtantial good, but the poſſeſſion | 
« great riches, the power of inſpiring terror, and | 
« trampling mankind under foot. His army will yet; 
« ſoon enter our dominions: and if we cannot acquiil 
ic ftrength to reſiſt him by a general contederacy, ii 
4c hope of liberty muſt ceaſe for ever. It is not % 
c the intereft of Idomeneus, than of other powers, | 
« oppoſe this tyrant, who will ſuffer nothing to be t 4 
that his power can enſlave. If we ſhould be vil 
quithed, Salentum muſt fall with us; let us, thu 
4 fore, unite for our common defence, without delay 
While Neſtor was thus ſpeaking, they advanced 8 
Wards the city; for Idomeneus had invited all d 
Kings and principal officers, to pais the night with 


the walls. 2 
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